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Sri Aurobindo 


This warning against the dangers of the intermediate zone was given by Sri Aurobindo in a long letter which 
was first published in 1933 in the book 'The Riddle of this World'. 


The Intermediate Zone 
By Sri Aurobindo 


All these experiences are of the same nature and what applies to one applies to another. Apart from some 
experiences of a personal character, the rest are either idea-truths, such as pour down into the consciousness from 
above when one gets into touch with certain planes of being, or strong formations from the larger mental and vital 
worlds which, when one is directly open to these worlds, rush in and want to use the sadhak for their fulfilment. 


These things, when they pour down or come in, present themselves with a great force, a vivid sense of inspiration or 
illumination, much sensation of light and joy, an impression of widening and power. The sadhak feels himself freed 


from the normal limits, projected into a wonderful new world of experience, filled and enlarged and exalted;what 
comes associates itself, besides, with his aspirations, ambitions, notions of spiritual fulfilment and yogic siddhi; it is 
represented even as itself that realisation and fulfilment. Very easily he is carried away by the splendour and the 
rush, and thinks that he has realised more than he has truly done, something final or at least something sovereignly 
true. At this stage the necessary knowledge and experience are usually lacking which would tell him that this is only 
a very uncertain and mixed beginning; he may not realise at once that he is still in the cosmic Ignorance, not in the 
cosmic Truth, much less in the Transcendental Truth, and that whatever formative or dynamic idea-truths may have 
come down into him are partial only and yet further diminished by their presentation to him by a still mixed 
consciousness. He may fail to realise also that if he rushes to apply what he is realising or receiving as if it were 
something definitive, he may either fall into confusion and error or else get shut up in some partial formation in 
which there may be an element of spiritual Truth but it is likely to be outweighted by more dubious mental and vital 
accretions that deform it altogether. 


It is only when he is able to draw back (whether at once or after a time) from his experiences, stand above them with 
the dispassionate witness consciousness, observe their real nature, limitations, composition, mixture that he can 
proceed on his way towards a real freedom and a higher, larger and truer siddhi. At each step this has to be done. For 
whatever comes in this way to the sadhak of this yoga, whether it be from overmind or Intuition or Illumined Mind 
or some exalted Life Plane or from all these together, it is not definitive and final; it is not the supreme Truth in 
which he can rest, but only a stage. And yet these stages have to be passed through, for the supramental or the 
Supreme Truth cannot be reached in one bound or even in many bounds; one has to pursue a calm patient steady 
progress through many intervening stages without getting bound or attached to their lesser Truth or Light or Power 
or Ananda. 


This is in fact an intermediary state, a zone of transition between the ordinary consciousness in mind and the true 
yoga knowledge. One may cross without hurt through it, perceiving at once or at an early stage its real nature and 
refusing to be detained by its half-lights and tempting but imperfect and often mixed and misleading experiences; 
one may go astray in it, follow false voices and mendacious guidance, and that ends in a spiritual disaster; or one 
may take up one’s abode in this intermediate zone, care to go no farther and build there some half-truth which one 
takes for the whole truth or become the instrument of the powers of these transitional planes, - that is what happens 
to many sadhaks and yogis. 


Overwhelmed by the first rush and sense of power of a supernormal condition, they get dazzled with a little light 
which seems to them a tremendous illumination or a touch of force which they mistake for the full Divine Force or 
at least a very great yoga Shakti; or they accept some intermediate Power (not always a Power of the Divine) as the 
Supreme and an intermediate consciousness as the supreme realisation. Very readily they come to think that they are 
in the full cosmic consciousness when it is only some front or small part of it or some larger Mind, Life-Power or 
subtle physical ranges with which they have entered into dynamic connection. Or they feel themselves to be in an 
entirely illumined consciousness, while in reality they are receiving imperfectly things from above through a partial 
illumination of some mental or vital plane; for what comes is diminished and often deformed in the course of 
transmission through these planes; the receiving mind and vital of the sadhak also often understands or transcribes ill 
what has been received or throws up to mix with it its own ideas, feelings, desires, which it yet takes to be not its 
own but part of the Truth it is receiving because they are mixed with it, imitate its form, are lit up by its illumination 
and get from this association and borrowed light an exaggerated value. 


There are worse dangers in this intermediate zone of experience. For the planes to which the sadhak has now opened 
his consciousness, - not as before getting glimpses of them and some influences, but directly, receiving their full 
impact, - send a host of ideas, impulses, suggestions, formations of all kinds, often the most opposite to each other, 
inconsistent or incompatible, but presented in such a way as to slur over their insufficiencies and differences, with 
great force, plausibility and wealth of argument or a convincing sense of certitude. Overpowered by this sense of 
certitude, vividness, appearance of profusion and richness, the mind of the sadhak enters into a great confusion 
which it takes for some larger organisation and order; or else it whirls about in incessant shiftings and changes which 
it takes for a rapid progress but which lead nowhere. Or there is the opposite danger that he may become the 
instrument of some apparently brilliant but ignorant formation; for these intermediate planes are full of little Gods or 
strong Daityas or smaller beings who want to create, to materialise something or to enforce a mental and vital 
formation in the earth life and are eager to use or influence or even possess the thought and will of the sadhak and 
make him their instrument for the purpose. This is quite apart from the well-known danger of actually hostile beings 
whose sole purpose is to create confusion, falsehood, corruption of the sadhana and disastrous unspiritual error. 
Anyone allowing himself to be taken hold of by one of these beings, who often take a divine Name, will lose his 
way in the yoga. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the sadhak may be met at his entrance into this zone by a 
Power of the Divine which helps and leads him till he is ready for greater things; but still that itself is no surety 
against the errors and stumblings of this zone; for nothing is easier than for the powers of these zones or hostile 
powers to imitate the guiding Voice or Image and deceive and mislead the sadhak or for himself to attribute the 
creations and formations of his own mind, vital or ego to the Divine. 


For this intermediate zone is a region of half-truths - and that by itself would not matter, for there is no complete 
truth below the supermind; but the half-truth here is often so partial or else ambiguous in its application that it leaves 
a wide field for confusion, delusion and error. The sadhak thinks that he is no longer in the old small consciousness 
at all, because he feels in contact with something larger or more powerful, and yet the old consciousness is still 
there, not really abolished. He feels the control or influence of some Power, Being or Force greater than himself, 
aspires to be its instrument and thinks he has got rid of ego; but this delusion of egolessness often covers an 
exaggerated ego. Ideas seize upon him and drive his mind which are only partially true and by over-confident 
misapplication are turned into falsehoods; this vitiates the movements of the consciousness and opens the door to 
delusion. Suggestions are made, sometimes of a romantic character, which flatter the importance of the sadhak or are 
agreeable to his wishes and he accepts them without examination or discriminating control. Even what is true, is so 
exalted or extended beyond its true pitch and limit and measure that it becomes the parent of error. This is a zone 
which many sadhaks have to cross, in which many wander for a long time and out of which a great many never 
emerge. 


Especially if their sadhana is mainly in the mental and vital, they have to meet here many difficulties and much 
danger; only those who follow scrupulously a strict guidance or have the psychic being prominent in their nature 
pass easily as if on a sure and clearly marked road across this intermediate region. A central sincerity, a fundamental 
humility also save from much danger and trouble. One can then pass quickly beyond into a clearer Light where if 
there is still much mixture, incertitude and struggle, yet the orientation is towards the cosmic Truth and not to a half- 
illumined prolongation of Maya and ignorance. 


I have described in general terms with its main features and possibilities this state of consciousness just across the 
border of the normal consciousness, because it is here that these experiences seem to move. But different sadhaks 
comport themselves differently in it and respond sometimes to one class of possibilities, sometimes to another. In 
this case it seems to have been entered through an attempt to call down or force a way into the cosmic consciousness 
- it does not matter which way it is put or whether one is quite aware of what one is doing or aware of it in these 
terms, it comes to that in substance. It is not the overmind which was entered, for to go straight into the overmind is 
impossible. The overmind is indeed above and behind the whole action of the cosmic consciousness, but one can at 
first have only an indirect connection with it; things come down from it through intermediate ranges into a larger 
mind-plane, life-plane, subtle physical plane and come very much changed and diminished in the transmission, 
without anything like the full power and truth they have in the overmind itself on its native levels. Most of the 
movements come not from the overmind, but down from higher mind ranges. The ideas with which these 
experiences are penetrated and on which they seem to rest their claim to truth are not of the overmind, but of the 
higher Mind or sometimes of the illumined Mind; but they are mixed with suggestions from the lower mind and vital 
regions and badly diminished in their application or misapplied in many places. All this would not matter; it is usual 
and normal, and one has to pass through it and come into a clearer atmosphere where things are better organised and 
placed on a surer basis. But the movement was made in a spirit of excessive hurry and eagerness, of exaggerated self- 
esteem and self-confidence, of a premature certitude, relying on no other guidance than that of one’s own mind or of 
the ‘‘Divine’’ as conceived or experienced in a stage of very limited knowledge. But the sadhak’s conception and 
experience of the Divine, even if it is fundamentally genuine, is never in such a stage complete and pure; it is mixed 
with all sorts of mental and vital ascriptions and all sorts of things are associated with this Divine guidance and 
believed to be part of it which come from quite other sources. Even supposing there is any direct guidance, - most 
often in these conditions the Divine acts mostly from behind the veil, - it is only occasional and the rest is done 
through a play of forces; error and stumbling and mixture of Ignorance take place freely and these things are allowed 
because the sadhak has to be tested by the world-forces, to learn by experience, to grow through imperfection 
towards perfection - if he is capable of it, if he is willing to learn, to open his eyes to his own mistakes and errors, to 
learn and profit by them so as to grow towards a purer Truth, Light and Knowledge. 


The result of this state of mind is that one begins to affirm everything that comes in this mixed and dubious region as 
if it were all the Truth and the sheer Divine Will; the ideas or the suggestions that constantly repeat themselves are 
expressed with a self-assertive absoluteness as if they were Truth entire and undeniable. There is an impression that 
one has become impersonal and free from ego, while the whole tone of the mind, its utterance and spirit are full of 
vehement self-assertiveness justified by the affirmation that one is thinking and acting as an instrument and under 
the inspiration of the Divine. Ideas are put forward very aggressively that can be valid to the mind, but are not 
spiritually valid; yet they are stated as if they were spiritual absolutes. For instance, equality, which in that sense - 
for yogic Samata is a quite different thing - is a mere mental principle, the claim to a sacred independence, the 
refusal to accept anyone as Guru or the opposition made between the Divine and the human Divine etc., etc. All 
these ideas are positions that can be taken by the mind and the vital and turned into principles which they try to 
enforce on the religious or even the spiritual life, but they are not and cannot be spiritual in their nature. There also 
begin to come in suggestions from the vital planes, a pullulation of imaginations romantic, fanciful or ingenious, 
hidden interpretations, pseudo-intuitions, would-be initiations into things beyond, which excite or bemuse the mind 
and are often so turned as to flatter and magnify ego and self-importance, but are not founded on any well- 


ascertained spiritual or occult realities of a true order. This region is full of elements of this kind and, if allowed, 
they begin to crowd on the sadhak; but if he seriously means to reach the Highest, he must simply observe them and 
pass on. It is not that there is never any truth in such things, but for one that is true there are nine imitative 
falsehoods presented and only a trained occultist with the infallible tact born of long experience can guide himself 
without stumbling or being caught through the maze. It is possible for the whole attitude and action and utterance to 
be so surcharged with the errors of this intermediate zone that to go farther on this route would be to travel far away 
from the Divine and from the yoga. 


Here the choice is still open whether to follow the very mixed guidance one gets in the midst of these experiences or 
to accept the true guidance. Each man who enters the realms of yogic experience is free to follow his own way; but 
this yoga is not a path for anyone to follow, but only for those who accept to seek the aim, pursue the way pointed 
out upon which a sure guidance is indispensable. It is idle for anyone to expect that he can follow this road far, - 
much less go to the end by his own inner strength and knowledge without the true aid or influence. Even the 
ordinary long-practised yogas are hard to follow without the aid of the Guru; in this which as it advances goes 
through untrodden countries and unknown entangled regions, it is quite impossible. As for the work to be done it 
also is not a work for any sadhak of any path; it is not, either, the work of the ‘‘Impersonal’’ Divine who, for that 
matter, is not an active Power but supports impartially all work in the universe. It is a training ground for those who 
have to pass through the difficult and complex way of this yoga and none other. All work here must be done in a 
spirit of acceptance, discipline and surrender, not with personal demands and conditions, but with a vigilant 
conscious submission to control and guidance. Work done in any other spirit results in an unspiritual disorder, 
confusion and disturbance of the atmosphere. In it too difficulties, errors, stumblings are frequent, because in this 
yoga people have to be led patiently and with some field for their own effort, by experience, out of the ignorance 
natural to Mind and Life to a wider spirit and a luminous knowledge. But the danger of an unguided wandering in 
the regions across the border is that the very basis of the yoga may be contradicted and the conditions under which 
alone the work can be done may be lost altogether. The transition through this intermediate zone - not obligatory, for 
many pass by a narrower but surer way - is a crucial passage; what comes out of it is likely to be a very wide or rich 
creation; but when one founders there, recovery is difficult, painful, assured only after a long struggle and endeavour. 


WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS 
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Rhizome 
By Gilles Deleuze & Félix Guattari 


The rhizome itself assumes very diverse forms, from ramified surface extension in all directions to concretion into 
bulbs and tubers. When rats swarm over each other. The rhizome includes the best and the worst: potato and 
couchgrass, or the weed. Animal and plant, couchgrass is crabgrass. We get the distinct feeling that we will convince 
no one unless we enumerate certain approximate characteristics of the rhizome. 


1 and 2. Principles of connection and heterogeneity: any point of a rhizome can be connected to anything other, and 
must be. This is very different from the tree or root, which plots a point, fixes an order. The linguistic tree on the 
Chomsky model still begins at a point S and proceeds by dichotomy. On the contrary, not every trait in a rhizome is 
necessarily linked to a linguistic feature: semiotic chains of every nature are connected to very diverse modes of 
coding (biological, political, economic, etc.) that bring into play not only different regimes of signs but also states of 
things of differing status. COLLECTIVE ASSEMBLAGES OF ENUNCIATION (df: original italicized) function 
directly within MACHINIC ASSEMBLAGES; it is not impossible to make a radical break between signs and their 
objects. Even when linguistics claims to confine itself to what is explicit and to make no presuppositions about 
language, it is still in the sphere of a discourse implying particular modes of assemblage and types of social power. 
Chomsky's grammaticality, the categorical S symbol that dominates every sentence, is more fundamentally a marker 
of power than a syntactic marker: you will construct grammatically correct sentences, you will divide each statement 


into anoun phrase and a verb phrase (first dichotomy...). Our criticism of these linguistic models is not that they are 
too abstract but, on the contrary, that they are not abstract enough, that they do not reach the ABSTRACT 
MACHINE that connects a language to the semantic and pragmatic contents of statements, to collective assemblages 
of enunciation, to a whole micropolitics of the social field. A rhizome ceaselessly establishes connections between 
semiotic chains, organizations of power, and circumstances relative to the arts, sciences, and social struggles. A 
semiotic chain is like a tuber agglomerating very diverse acts, not only linguistic, but also perceptive, mimetic, 
gestural, and cognitive: there is no language in itself, nor are there any linguistic universals, only a throng of 
dialects, patois, slangs, and specialized languages. There is no ideal speaker-listener, any more than there is a 
homogeneous linguistic community. Language is, in Weinrich's words, "an essentially heterogeneous reality." There 
is no mother tongue, only a power takeover by a dominant language within a political multiplicity. Language 
stabilizes around a parish, a bishopric, a capital. It forms a bulb. It evolves by subterranean stems and flows, along 
river valleys or train tracks; it spreads like a patch of oil. It is always possible to break a language down into internal 
structural elements, an undertaking not fundamentally different from a search for roots. There is always something 
genealogical about a tree. It is not a method for the people. A method of the rhizome type, on the contrary, can 
analyze language only be decentering it onto other dimensions and other registers. A language is never closed upon 
itself, except as a function of impotence. 


3. Principle of multiplicity: it is only when the multiple is effectively treated as a substantive, "multiplicity," that it 
ceases to have any relation to the One as subject or object, natural or spiritual reality, image and world. 
Multiplicities are rhizomatic, and expose arborescent pseudomultiplicities for what they are. There is no unity to 
serve as a pivot in the object, or to divide in the subject. There is not even the unity to abort in the object or "return" 
in the subject. A multiplicity has neither subject nor object, only determinations, magnitudes, and dimensions that 
cannot increase in number without the multiplicity changing in nature (the laws of combination therefore increase in 
number as the multiplicity grows). Puppet strings, as a rhizome or multiplicity, are tied not to the supposed will of an 
artist or puppeteer but to a multiplicity of nerve fibers, which form another puppet in other dimensions connected to 
the first: "Call the strings or rods that move the puppet the weave. It might be objected that ITS MULTIPLICITY 
resides in the person of the actor, who projects it into the text. Granted; but the actor's nerve fibers in turn form a 
weave. And they fall through the gray matter, the grid, into the undifferentiated...The interplay approximates the 
pure activity of weavers attributed in myth to the Fates or Norns." An assemblage is precisely this increase in the 
dimensions of a multiplicity that necessarily changes in nature as it expands its connections. There are no points or 
positions in a rhizome, such as those found in a structure, tree, or root. There are only lines. When Glenn Gould 
speeds up the performance of a piece, he is not just displaying virtuosity, he is transforming the musical points into 
lines, he is making the whole piece proliferate. The number is no longer a universal concept measuring elements 
according to their emplacement in a given dimension, but has itself become a multiplicity that varies according to 
the dimensions considered (the primacy of the domain over a complex of numbers attached to that domain). We do 
not have units (unitEs) of measure, only multiplicities or varieties of measurement. The notion of unity (unitE) 
appears only when there is a power takeover in the multiplicity by the signifier or a corresponding subjectification 
proceeding: This is the case for a pivot-unity forming the basis for a set of biunivocal relationships between 
objective elements or points, or for the One that divides following the law of a binary logic of differentiation in the 
subject. Unity always operates in an empty dimension supplementary to that of the system considered (overcoding). 
The point is that a rhizome or multiplicity never allows itself to be overcoded, never has available a supplementary 
dimension over and above its number of lines, that is, over and above the multiplicity of numbers attached to those 
lines. All multiplicities are flat, in the sense that they fill or occupy all of their dimensions: we will therefore speak 
of a PLANE OF CONSISTENCY of multiplicities, even though the dimensions of this "plane" increase with the 
number of connections that are made on it. Multiplicities are defined by the outside: by the abstract line, the line of 
flight or deterritorialization according to which they change in nature and connect with other multiplicities. The 
plane of consistency (grid) is the outside of all multiplicities. The line of flight marks: the reality of a finite number 
of dimensions that the multiplicity effectively fills; the impossibility of a supplementary dimension, unless the 
multiplicity is transformed by the line of flight; the possibility and necessity of flattening all of the multiplicities on a 
single plane of consistency or exteriority, regardless of their number of dimensions. The ideal for a book would be to 
lay everything out on a plane of exteriority of this kind, on a single page, the same sheet: lived events, historical 
determinations, concepts, individuals, groups, social formations. Kleist invented a writing of this type, a broken 
chain of affects and variable speeds, with accelerations and transformations, always in a relation with the outside. 
Open rings. His texts, therefore, are opposed in every way to the classical or romantic book constituted by the 
interiority of a substance or subject. The war machine-book against the State apparatus-book. FLAT 
MULTIPLICITIES OF N DIMENSIONS are asignifying and asubjective. They are designated by indefinite articles, 
or rather by partitives (SOME couchgrass, SOME of a rhizome...). 


4. Principle of asignfying rupture: against the oversignifying breaks separating structures or cutting across a single 
structure. A rhizome may be broken, shattered at a given spot, but it will start up again on one of its old lines, or on 
new lines. You can never get rid of ants because they form an animal rhizome that can rebound time and again after 
most of it has been destroyed. Every rhizome contains lines of segmentarity according to which it is stratified, 
territorialized, organized, signified, attributed, etc., as well as lines of deterritorialization down which it constantly 
flees. There is a rupture in the rhizome whenever segmentary lines explode into a line of flight, but the line of flight 


is part of a rhizome. These lines always tie back to one another. That is why one can never posit a dualism or a 
dichotomy, even in the rudimentary form of the good and the bad. You may make a rupture, draw a line of flight, yet 
there is still a danger that you will reencounter organizations that restratify everything, formations that restore power 
to a signifier, attributions that reconstitute a subject -- anything you like, from Oedipal resurgences to fascist 
concretions. Groups and individuals contain microfascisms just waiting to crystallize. Yes, couchgrass is also a 
rhizome. Good and bad are only the products of an active and temporary selection, which must be renewed. 


How could movements of deterritorialization and processes of reterritorialization not be relative, always connected, 
caught up in one another? The orchid deterritorializes by forming an image, a tracing of a wasp; but the wasp 
reterritorializes on that image. The wasp is nevertheless deterritorialized, becoming a piece in the orchid's 
reproductive apparatus. But it reterritorializes the orchid by transporting its pollen. Wasp and orchid, as 
heterogeneous elements, form a rhizome. It could be said that the orchid imitates the wasp, reproducing the image in 
a signifying fashion (mimesis, mimicry, lure, etc.). But this is true only on the level of the strata -- a parallelism 
between two strata such that a plant organization on one imitates an animal organization on the other. At the same 
time, something else entirely is going on: not imitation at all but a capture of code, surplus value of code, an increase 
in valence, a veritable becoming, a becoming-wasp of the orchid and a becoming-orchid of the wasp. Each of these 
becomings brings about the deterritorialization of one term and the reterritorialization of the other; the two 
becomings interlink and form relays in a circulation of intensities pushing the deterritorialization ever further. There 
is neither imitation nor resemblance, only an exploding of two heterogeneous series on the line of flight composed 
by a common rhizome that can no longer be attributed to or subjugated by anything signifying. Remy Chauvin 
expresses it will: "the APARALLEL EVOLUTION of two beings that have absolutely nothing to do with each 
other." More generally, evolutionary schemas may be forced to abandon the old model of the tree and descent. 
Under certain conditions, a virus can connect to germ cells and transmit itself as the cellular gene of a complex 
species; moreover, it can take flight, move into the cells of an entirely different species, but not without bringing 
with it "genetic information" from the first host (for example, Benveniste and Todaro's current research on a type C 
virus, with its double connection to baboon DNA and the DNA of certain domestic cats). Evolutionary schemas 
would no longer follow models of arborescent descent going from the least to the most differentiated, but instead a 
rhizome operating immediately in the heterogeneous and jumping from one already differentiated line to another. 
Once again, there is APARALLEL EVOLUTION, of the baboon and the cat; it is obvious that they are not models 
or copies of the other (a becoming-baboon in the cat does not mean the cat "plays" baboon). We form a rhizome with 
our viruses, or rather our viruses cause us to form a rhizome with other animals. As Francois Jacob says, transfers of 
genetic material by viruses or through other procedures, fusions of cells originating in different species, have results 
analogous to those of "the abominable couplings dear to antiquity and the Middle Ages." Transversal 
communications between different lines scramble the genealogical trees. Always look for the molecular, or even 
submolecular, particle with which we are allied. We evolve and die more from our polymorphous and rhizomatic 
flus than from hereditary diseases, or diseases that have their own line of descent. The rhizome is an anti-genealogy. 


The same applies to the book and the world: contrary to a deeply rooted belief, the book is not an image of the 
world. It forms a rhizome with the world, there is an aparallel evolution of the book and the world; the book assures 
the deterritorialization of the world, but the world effects a reterritorialization of the book, which in turn 
deterritorializes itself in the world (if its capable, if it can). Mimicry is a very bad concept, since it relies on binary 
logic to describe phenomena of an entirely different nature. The crocodile does not reproduce a tree trunk, any more 
than the chameleon reproduces the colors of its surroundings. The Pink Panther imitates nothing, it reproduces 
nothing, it paints the world its color, pink on pink; this is its becoming-world, carried out in such a way that it 
becomes imperceptible itself, asignifying, makes its rupture, its own line of flight, follows its "aparallel evolution" 
through to the end. The wisdom of the plants: even with something else -- with the wind, an animal, human beings 
(and there is also an aspect under which animals themselves form rhizomes, as do people, etc.). "Drunkenness as a 
triumphant irruption of the plant in us." Always follow the rhizome by rupture; lengthen, prolong, and relay the line 
of flight; make it vary, until you have produced the most abstract and tortuous of lines of N dimensions and broken 
directions. Conjugate deterritorialized flows. Follow the plants: you start by delimiting a first line consisting of 
circles of convergence around successive singularities; then you see whether inside that line new circles of 
convergence establish themselves, with new points located outside the limits and in other directions. Write, form a 
rhizome, increase your territory by deterritorialization, extend the line of flight to the point where it becomes an 
abstract machine covering the entire plane of consistency. "Go first to your old plant and watch carefully the 
watercourse made by the rain. By now the rain must have carried the seeds far away. Watch the crevices made by 
the runoff, and from them determine the direction of the flow. Then find the plant that is growing at the farthest 
point from your plant. All the devil's weed plants that are growing in between are yours. Later...you can extend the 
size of your territory by following the watercourse from each point along the way." Music has always sent out lines 
of flight, like so many "transformational multiplicites," even overturning the very codes that structure or arborify it; 
that is why musical form, right down to its ruptures and proliferations is comparable to a weed, a rhizome. 


5 and 6. Principle of cartography and decalcomania: a rhizome is not amenable to any structural or generative 
model. It is a stranger to any idea of genetic axis or deep structure. A genetic axis is like an objective pivotal unity 


upon which successive stages are organized; a deep structure is more like a base sequence that can be broken down 
into immediate constituents, while the unity of the product passes into another, transformational and subjective, 
dimension. This does not constitute a departure from the representative model of the tree, or root -- pivotal taproot or 
fascicles (for example, Chomsky's "tree" is associated with a base sequence and represents the process of its own 
generation in terms of binary logic). A variation on the oldest form of thought. It is our view that genetic axis and 
profound structure are above all infinitiely reproducible principles of TRACING. All of tree logic is logic of tracing 
and reproduction. In linguistics as in psychoanalysis, its object is an unconscious that is itself representative, 
crystallized into codified complexes, laid out along a genetic axis and distributed within a syntagmatic structure. Its 
goal is to describe a de facto state, to maintain balance in intersubjective relations, or to explore an unconscious that 
is already there form the start, lurking in the dark recesses of memory and language. It consists of tracing, on the 
basis of an overcoding structure or supporting axis, something that comes ready-made. The tree articulates and 
hierarchizes tracings; tracings are like the leaves of a tree. 


The rhizome is altogether different, a MAP AND NOT A TRACING. Make a map, not a tracing. The orchid does 
not reproduce the tracing of the wasp; it forms a map with the wasp, in a rhizome. What distinguishes the map from 
the tracing is that it is entirely oriented toward an experimentation in contact with the real. The map does not 
reproduce an unconscious closed contact with the real. The map does not reproduce an unconscious closed in upon 
itself; it constructs the unconscious. It fosters connections between fields, the removal of blockages on bodies 
without organs, the maximum opening of bodies without organs onto a plane of consistency. It is itself a part of the 
rhizome. The map is open and connectable in all ot is dimensions; it is detachable, reversible, susceptible to constant 
modification. It can be torn, reversed, adapted to any kind of mounting, reworked by an individual, group, or social 
formation. It can be drawn on a wall, conceived of as a work of art, constructed as a political action or as a 
meditation. Perhaps one of the most important characteristics of the rhizome is that it always has multiple 
entryways; in this sense, the burrow is an animal rhizome, and sometimes maintains a clear distinction between the 
line of flight as passageway and storage or living strata (cf. the muskrat). A map has multiple entryways, as opposed 
to the tracing, which always comes back "to the same." The map has to do with performance, whereas the tracing 
always involves an alleged "competence." Unlike psychoanalysis, pyschoanalytic competence (which confines every 
desire and statement to a genetic axis or overcoding structure, and makes infinite, monotonous tracings of the stages 
on that axis or the consituents of that structure), schizoanalysis rejects any idea of pretraced destiny, whatever name 
is given to it -- divine, anagogic, historical, economic, structural, hereditary, or syntagmatic... 


Excerpt from: 

A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia 
By Deleuze & Guattari 

University of Minnesota Press, 1987 
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ON SYMBOLISM 
By Alfred Korzybski 


The affairs of man are conducted by our own, man-made rules and according to man-made theories. Man's 
achievements rest upon the use of symbols. For this reason, we must consider ourselves as a symbolic, semantic 
class of life, and those who rule the symbols, rule us. Now the term 'symbol' applies to a variety of things, words and 
money included. A piece of paper, called a dollar or a pound, has very little value if the other fellow refuses to take 
it; so we see that money must be considered as a symbol for human agreement, as well as deeds to property, stocks, 
bonds. The reality behind the money-symbol is doctrinal, 'mental', and one of the most precious characteristics of 
mankind. But it must be used properly; that is, with the proper understanding of its structure and ways of 
functioning. It constitutes a grave danger when misused. 


When we say ‘our rulers', we mean those who are engaged in the manipulation of symbols. There is no escape from 


the fact that they do, and that they always will, rule mankind, because we constitute a symbolic class of life, and we 
cannot cease from being so, except by regressing to the animal level. 


The hope for the future consists in the understanding of this fact; namely, that we shall always be ruled by those who 
rule symbols, which will lead to scientific researches in the field of symbolism and s.r. (semantic reactions : 
reactions bound to the use of words at the emotional, biological colloidal, etc., levels) ). We would then demand that 
our rulers should be enlightened and carefully selected. Paradoxical as it may seem, such researches as the present 
work attempts, will ultimately do more for the stabilization of human affairs than legions of policemen with machine 
guns, and bombs, and jails, and asylums for the maladjusted. 


A complete list of our rulers is difficult to give; yet, a few classes of them are quite obvious. Bankers, priests, 
lawyers and politicians constitute one class and work together. They do not produce any value, but manipulate 
values produced by others, and often pass signs for no values at all. Scientists and teachers also compose a ruling 
class. They produce the main values mankind has, but at present, they do not realize this. They are, in the main, 
themselves ruled by the cunning methods of the first class. 


In this analysis the 'philosophers" have been omitted. This is because they require a special treatment. As an 
historical fact, many 'philosophers' have played an important and, to be frank, sinister role in history. At the bottom 
of any historical trend, we find a certain ‘philosophy’, a structural implication cleverly formulated by some 
‘philosophers' gamble on multiordinal and el (elementalist ) terms, which have no definite single (one-valued) 
meaning, and so, by cleverness in twisting , can be made to appear to mean anything desired. It is now no mystery 
that some quite influential 'philosopher' were 'mentally' ill. Some 'mentally' ill persons are tremendously clever in the 
manipulation of words and can sometimes deceive even trained specialists. Among the clever concoctions which 
appear in history as 'philosophic' systems, we can find flatly opposing doctrines. Therefore, it has not been difficult 
at any period for the rulers to select a cleverly constructed doctrine perfectly fitting the ends the desired. 


One of the main characteristics of such 'philosophers' is found in the delusion of grandeur, the 'Jehovah complex’. 
Their problem have appeared to them to be above criticism or assistance by other human beings, and the correct 
procedure known only to super-men like themselves. So quite naturally they have usually refused to make enquiries. 
They have refused even to be informed about scientific researches carried on outside the realms of their 'philosophy'. 
Because of the ignorance, they have, in the main, not even suspected the importance of the problems of structure. 


In all fairness, it must be said that not all so-called 'philosophy' represents an episode of semantic illness, and that a 
few 'philosophers' really do important work. This applies to the so-called 'critical philosophy’ and to the theory of 
knowledge or epistemology. This class of workers I call epistemologists, to avoid the disagreeable implications of 
the term 'philosopher'. Unfortunately, epistemological researches are most difficult, owing mainly to the lack of 
scientific psycho-logics, general semantics, and investigations of structure and s.r. We find only a very few men 
doing this work, which, in the main, is still little known and unapplied. It must be granted that their works fo not 
make easy reading. They do not command headlines; nor are they aided and stimulated by public interest and help. 


It must be emphasized again that as long as we remain humans, (which means a symbolic class of life), the rulers of 
symbols will rule us, and that no amount of revolution will ever change this. But what mankind has a right to ask - 
and the sooner the better - is that our rulers should not be so shamelessly ignorant and, therefore, pathological in 
their reactions. If a psychiatrical and scientific inquiry were to be made upon our rulers, mankind would be appalled 
at the disclosures. 


We have been speaking bout 'symbols', but we have not yet discovered any general theory concerning symbols and 
symbolism. Usually, we take terms lightly and never 'think' what kind of implication and s.r. one single important 
term may involve. 'Symbol' is one of those important terms, weighty in meanings. If we use the term 'food', for 
instance, the presupposition is that we take for granted the existence of living beings able to eat; and, similarly, the 
term 'symbol' implies the existence of intelligent beings. The solution of the problem of symbolism, therefore, 
presupposes the solution of the problem of ‘intelligence’ and structure. So, we see that the issues are not only serious 
and difficult, but also, that we must investigate a semantic field in which very little has been done. 


In the rough, a symbol is defined as a sign which stands for something. Any sign is not necessarily a symbol. If it 
stands for something, it becomes a symbol for this something. If it does not stand for something, then it becomes not 
a symbol but a meaningless sign. This applies to words just as it does to bank cheques. If one has a zero balance in 
the bank, but still has a cheque-book and issues a cheque, he issues a sign but not a symbol, because it does not stand 
for anything. The penalty for such use of these particular signs as symbols is usually jailing. This analogy applies to 
the oral noises we make, which occasionally become symbols and at other times do not; as yet, no penalty is exacted 


for such a fraud. 


Before a noise., may become a symbol, something must exist for the symbol to symbolize. So the first problem of 
symbolism should be to investigate the problem of 'existence'. To define 'existence', we have to state the standards 
by which we judge existence. At present, the use of this term is not uniform and is largely a matter of convenience. 
Of late, mathematicians have discovered a great deal about this term. For our present purposes, we may accept two 
kinds of existence : (1) the physical existence, roughly connected with our 'senses' and persistence, and (2) ‘logical ' 
existence. The new researches in the foundations of mathematics, originated by Brouwer and Wey], seem to lead to a 
curtailment of the meaning of ‘logical’ existence in quite a sound direction; but we may provisionally accept the most 
general meaning, as introduced by Poincaré. He defines 'logical' existence as a statement free from self- 
contradictions. Thus, we may say that a 'thought' to be a 'thought' must not be self-contradictory. A self- 
contradictory statement is meaningless; we can argue either way without reaching any valid results. We say, then, 
that a self- contradictory statement has no ‘logical’ existence. As an example, let us take a statement about a square 
circle. This is called a contradiction in terms, a non-sense, a meaningless statement, which has no 'logical' existence. 
Let us label this 'word salad' by a special noise - let us say, 'blah-blah'. Will such a noise become a word, a symbol ? 
Obviously not - it stands for nothing; it remains a mere noise., no matter if volumes should be written about it. 


It is extremely important, semantically, to notice that not all the noises., we humans make should be considered as 
symbols or valid words. Such empty noises., can occur not only in direct 'statements', but also in ‘questions’. Quite 
obviously, 'questions' which employ noises., instead of words, are not significant questions. They ask nothing, and 
cannot be answered. They are, perhaps, best treated by 'mental' pathologists as symptoms of delusion, illusion, or 
hallucinations. In asylums the noises., patients make are predominant meaningless, as far as the external world is 
concerned, but become symbols in the illness of the patient..... 


An important aspect of the problem of existence can be made clear by some examples. Let us recall that a noise or 
written sign, to become a symbol, must stand for something. Let us imagine that you, my reader, and myself are 
engaged in an argument. Before us, on the table, lies something which we usually call a box of matches : you argue 
that there are matches in this box; I say that there are no matches in it. Our argument can be settled. We open the box 
and look, and both become convinced. It must be noticed that in our argument we used words, because they stood 
for something; so when we began to argue, the argument could be solved to our mutual satisfaction, since there was 
a third factor, the object, which corresponds to the symbol used, and this settled he dispute. A third factor was 
present, and agreement became possible. Let us take another example. Let us try to settle the problem : 'Is blah-blah 
a case of tra-tra ?' Let us assume that you say 'yes', and that I say 'no'. Can we reach any agreement ? It is a real 
tragedy, of which life is full, that such an argument cannot be solved at all. We used noises, not words. Here was no 
third factor for which these noises stood as symbols, and so we could argue endlessly without any possibility of 
agreement. That the noises may have stood for some semantic disturbance is quite a different problem, and in such a 
case a psycho-pathologist should be consulted, but arguments should stop. The reader will have no difficulty in 
gathering from daily life other example many of them of highly tragic character. 


Excerpt From: 
Science & Sanity Ch. VI - ON SYMBOLISM (p. 76-82) 
By Alfred Korzybski 


"There can be no doubt that, by accident or design, he [Williamson] and 
his various collaborators played an enormous part in shaping New Age 
thought in all its manifestations. Together they constituted the single most 
important occult group of the post-war era. Their influence is made all the 
more remarkable by the fact that it has seldom been acknowledged, or even 
perceived, by other researchers in the field." 

- Alec Hidel, The Excluded Middle #3 


George Hunt Williamson -- 1950's era carnival barker for Adamski's 
Venusian UFO Space Brothers was not only a seminal UF Ologist but also 
an mysterious occultist and maverick archaeologist, after who the 
legendary "Indiana Jones" was eventually patterned. 

- -B:.B:. 


3 George Hunt Williamson, UFO contactee and author,a prominent 
=! Christian scholar, Eastern Orthodox bishop (Nestorian Church - Ed. Note), 
and Grand Prior of the Knights of Malta. Anthropologist, archaeologist, 
explorer, and lecturer, he was a recognized authority on Mayan culture and 
history, and author of Secret of the Andes. 

- Destiny Books edition of Williamson's Secret Places of the Lion. 


| | 
George Hunt Williamson 
(1926-1986) 


"...certainly an initiate, much given to codes and ciphers." 
- Allen H. Greenfield - On G. H. Williamson in Secret Cipher of the 
UFOnauts. 


The Time-Spanners 
By George Hunt Williamson 


'There were giants in the earth in those days ...' (Genesis 6:4) 


FOR those of you who consider the following to be mere fantasy, we begin our revelation of the timeless road in the sky, 
with the established and correct form for all so-called unbelievable tales ... 


‘Once upon a time ...' 


But far more fantastic than our fairyland opening is the date or age of our story. 


Once upon a time ... one thousand million years ago! 


You might argue, that if this really is a tale of enchantment only, then why attempt to date it at all? And, you might add 
that one thousand million or a billion years is a ridiculous figure anyway. But why is it ridiculous? You would tell me 
that it is not possible because 'authorities' or 'experts' say that man has only been on the Earth for 500,000 or 1,000,000 
years at the most. Who, you would ask, would have been on the planet one billion years ago to record any 'once upon a 
time’ event? But where is the authority of the 'authorities'? Are not their theories and deductions really only guesses 
woven from 'such stuff as dreams are made of? But you would tell me that the 'experts' base all statements on 'fact', and I 
would tell you that so-called imagination has a basis in fact also. If this were not so, then why do we ‘imagine’ this or 
that? 


You might finally agree that since we are writing of dreamland where there are ‘castles in the air*, ‘happy valleys' and a 
‘man in the moon’, we might as well assign fantastic age to the tale if it enhances the over-all plot. Then you would ask 
me who the characters are in our story and I would tell you they are creatures similar to men, only giants about twelve 
feet tall. You would, of course, want to know what an 'authority* like Webster had to say about 'giants', and you would 
thumb quickly through the dictionary ... ghost ... ghost dance. .. ghostly ... ghoul ... ghyll ... giant ... ah, yes I Giant: 'A 
huge mythical manlike or monstrous being of more than mortal, but less than godlike, power and endowment’ You 
would tell me that Webster has the final say in the matter when he tells us a giant is a 'mythical manlike being’. 


I would say that giants were manlike beings certainly, but mythical, never! You would state that in the ultimate analysis 
neither a million years ago nor giants matter very much. I would tell you then to read what follows as a conjured up 
vision of vaporous nothings and be entertained by it But why do picturesque tales move us? Saurat says: 


Had there never been an Atlantis, had there never been any giants, the calamities and the 
resurrections embodied in these images are imprinted very deeply in the texture of our soul and of 
our innermost feelings. Our dreams are evidence of that fact. In his heart each one of us carries a 
lost Paradise, an Eve bereft of her Adam, a ruined universe of submerged continents. The old tales 
move us very deeply because we recognize in them the same nostalgic desires, as in the souls of 
pur predecessors upon earth. And what indeed is Truth if not that which men have always believed 
in? 


Prepare yourself then for an 'old tale' - a very old tale! 


Once upon a time, one thousand million years ago, there was a planet that had taken up its orbit around a star (sun) and 
this planet was at last ready for inhabitation. For countless ages it had moved through space a hot and flaming body of 
cosmic matter. Then it began to cool, and wind and rain bathed its surface... storms raged in the seas and skies of the 
new world ... erosion took place ... land surfaces took form ... "beasts, creeping things, and fowls of the air* appeared. 
Finally, a virgin planet was ready to receive another form of life. This planet today we call Earth. 


Remember, Webster says a giant is a "huge manlike being of more than mortal, but less than godlike, power and 
endowment’ This is a good definition of the migration that arrived from out of space one billion years ago to become the 
first intelligent race on Earth that was not human, but was of the race of original true man. 


In various contacts, the occupants of the UFOs have stated that they are not human. While they look like us physically, 
they claim they are members of the true face of man. They are men, we are human or hu-men. On Earth, mankind is at 
last graduating from its beasthood to its angelhood, and some individuals on this planet will no longer be human, but will 
belong to the race of man as the age nears its end. 


It is interesting to mention here something from the study of the evolution of Chinese writing. This is shown in the 224 
Primitive Characters found on the Bronzes of 2,000 b.c, traced through the successive stages of the Ku Wen or Old 
Forms moulded in metal, Ta Chuan or Greater Seal (800 B.C.) and Hsiao Chuan or Lesser Seal (200 b.c), written with 
black varnish on strips of wood, and their transformation into the modern brush-written forms. Character No. 54 is HU 
which means: tiger. It is represented by a head, claws and stripes. What a perfect description of the HU-man Race. We 
on Earth are Tiger-Men, still marked by our inheritance from the beast when 'the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they chose." {*} In this connection, it is also interesting to note 
that the Sphinx at Gizeh, which is part man and part animal, has the Egyptian name of HU. 


{*} See Genesis vi:2, and the chapter entitled The Migrants, in Other Tongues-Other Flesh, by Dr. Williamson. 


How the early race that arrived from outer space is related to the space visitors of our day is not known, but members of 
this race, the first to achieve civilization upon the Earth, were called Cyclo-peans, and are known in the secret, arcane 
knowledge as the 'L' Race, or simply, the 'El's'. 


Before coming to the Earth they traversed space following all the great cycles of Time; they were Titans' who rode the 
starways - and they still do in another dimension-and sought always the best 'pastures' of space for their 'flock'. They 
were the first builders on Earth and are the Immortals of our legends, the God Race or Elder Race that preceded hu-man 
beings. 


The Greeks speak of the period of the 'gods' whom we call 'giants'. The Cyclops (Kyklops, lit., round eyed) to the Greeks 
were gigantic monsters having one eye in the middle of the forehead and were more or less of obscure origin. We know 
of one through the Odyssey and others through the Greek stories of the workshops of Hephaestus (Vulcan) under Mt. 
Etna. The epic poet Homer spoke of the Cyclops as shepherds. The Greeks also tell us that the Cyclops grew powerful 
by industry underground and invented the thunder and are fabled to have forged thunderbolts for Zeus. The underground 
connection for the Cyclopeans is very important as we shall see later. 


Some of the 'El's' were true Cyclops in that they had only one great central round eye in the middle of their forehead, 
Others had two eyes like hu-man beings, and still others had the development of the psychic 'third eye’. They were about 
twelve feet tall and they were 'male' and 'female', but not as we think of sex differentiation today. Before coming to 
Earth they had colonized much of what is known as the Milky Way Galaxy-thousands of suns and worlds came under 
their direct influence. They usually preceded other highly intelligent life forms to a world after it was ready for 
inhabitation. Once they took up existence on a new planet, they attempted to leave behind what we shall call great 
libraries' in their deep, underground empire of enormous cities. In these ‘libraries tiny crystal records contain the history 
of the Universe, and are enclosed in a magnetic field that, at times, finds an affinity with some ‘sensitive’ person living 
on the Earth today. Certain students call this 'tuning in to the library, or the little red-brick schoolhouse*. In this way, the 
'El's', were Planet Preparers, for they always left a legacy behind for the future races that would eventually follow them 
as masters of a world. It has been written: 


Here in the secret caverns, their original homes, the vast might of their (‘El's') being echoes 
titanically with every reverberating footstep upon the polished floor. That mirror polish is the 
perfect finish and the perfect reflector of both light and sound. One wonders why they went to so 
much trouble to have such polished surfaces. But that mirror polish was their method of showing 
off by continuous revealing reflection the slightest shift of Earth's rocks about them. The Slightest 
crack would be detected upon those walls, and the Cyclopeans immediately would seal off such 
cracked portions of their underworld cities for ever from occupancy. 


The so-called myths of the ancients were not far from wrong when they spoke of the underground industry of the 
Cyclops and how they lived under Mt. Etna. As for their inventing thunder, they must have utilized some great cosmic 
energy or force. What radiant cities they dwelt in-and they still exist-no one lives there now, but every hall and library 
and every moving part of every piece of 'El' equipment and fantastic scientific device is still in perfect order exactly as it 
was when the 'El's' were there millions of years ago. There are many of these labyrinthine cities under the surface of our 
e planet One is, indeed, under Mt. Etna, and there is another city, even greater in extent, under Lago de Titicaca in South 
America. 


The 'El's' were not exactly three-dimensional beings as we are today, but they were definitely physical creatures in a 
physical world. Their language, if we can call it that, was completely different from anything known on Earth today, 
with the possible exception of the Bantu languages which constitute the most important linguistic family in Africa south 
of the Sahara. This family of about one hundred languages and dialects is spoken by 50,000,000 people in equatorial 
Africa and consists of peculiar 'click' sounds. 


The Cydopean 'El's' used no spoken words, but communicated with each other by a strange system of similar clicking 
sounds which sounded very, much like a swarm of bees at a distance, but more staccato. These sounds are still heard on 


Earth today by certain 'sensitives' when they tune in to the libraries'. Later, the 'click' sounds became a plaything of 
poets, a relic of their distant past, for they were replaced as a means of communication by devices utilizing powerful 
penetrative rays which revealed their thoughts to each other. During the end of their last period on Earth they used 
telepathy without the need of devices of any kind as helping aids. 


The 'El's' were true frequency beings in that they operated according to certain rays or frequencies. Their music was the 
unadulterated music of the spheres-still, the fantasia of the ancient 'El's' resounds throughout the polished halls, and 
weird nocturnes reverberate in violent crescendos throughout hundreds of crystalline prismatic levels in 'El' cities. It is 
claimed, however, that hu-man will surely die if he hears these sounds, for they are strange electronic rhapsodies 
reserved for the 'gods'. The combined thoughts of all 'El' beings comprise their symphony of life: their world beneath the 
surface of what we call our planet was a kaleidoscopic scene of changing hue and reflected luminosity, a ‘holy of holies' 
that no mere Earth-man could live through. 


For countless ages, after their arrival upon the Earth planet, the 'El's' had been attempting to achieve a Timeless 
condition, that is, to reach a place where they could not only create by mere Thought, but also escape the binding chains 
of physical existence, to break for ever the ties that bound them to physical planets and systems- the conquest of Matter, 
Energy, Space and Time. They searched for the secrets of Timelessness that would make them Immortals so they might 
march across Time and the Stars unfettered and free. 


The Earth planet was the last world they colonized in the Milky Way Galaxy, for soon after their arrival here they 
achieved the power of Creative Thought. They conquered physical matter and became the legendary 'gods'. They could 
mentally project any amount of matter in any degree of density or intensity to any place on Earth at any time. They 
constructed a Control Room which we might call 'Earth Central'-although it was not in the centre of the planet-at their 
underground city near Lake Titicaca, which now lies between Bolivia and Peru. 


The Rio Desaguadero flows from Lago de Titicaca into Lago Poopo. Two hundred thousand cubic feet of water per 
minute flow into Lake Poopo, and from the only known outlet only two thousand cubic feet of water per minute flow. 
This would seem to indicate that Poopo is constantly rising and expanding, yet it hasn't risen a foot in centuries. This is a 
great mystery to scientists who have claimed that evaporation is the cause. They might be right if they were talking 
about Lago de Coipasa to the west which is surrounded by the Salar de Coipasa or Salt Lake. However, Poopo is a 
beautiful freshwater lake. After the water enters Poopo, great quantities of it drops underground into caverns that 
honeycomb the entire Lake Titicaca area. But most of the waters of Lake Poopo now flow like a River Styx of the lower 
world past the glassy, scintillating cities of the 'troglodytic' *El's'. The Cyclopeans used this subterranean area when they 
arrived on Earth, although at that time there was no Lake Titicaca or Lake Poopo. 


The 'El' Control Room was not the usual type with great dials and scientific gadgets, but a council chamber where the 
greatest 'El' minds gathered to perform their experiments in Creative Thinking. From this chamber, the Earth could be 
made to move on its axis, if necessary. Millions of years later, the 'Sons of God' arrived on Earth and they, too, had the- 
power of creative thought, but they misused this divine power and the Great Abomination or Great Adultery took place- 
the fall of man’ on this planet The *E1' Race, however, applied the power correctly and in accordance with Universal 
Law. 


There is an interesting connection between the 'El's' and some of the words in common usage today. For instance, take 
Hell, made up of H and ELL. H is the eighth letter of the English alphabet and came through the Latin from the Greek H 
(eta) which was derived from a Phoenician letter, corresponding to Hebrew cheth, that stood for a strong guttural 
aspirate. In English, its sound is usually that of an aspiration or breathing. Now it is interesting to note that H is the 
symbol of the Greek spiritus asper or rough breathing, and also is the eighth letter of the alphabet When we combine the 
H (rough breathing) with ELL we get our word for the place of the dead or the abode of evil spirits. What does this 
mean? 


We learn more when we realize that the word aspiration can designate an act of breathing or a breath and also an act of 
aspiring, a desiring ardently, a strong, wish, or a longing for what is elevated or above one. This connection of breathing 
with aspiring gives us a key, for did not the "El Race aspire to the condition of Timeless-ness? And did they not become 
elevated through their eventual conquest of MEST? 


The 'El's' were underground and they had to dive into then! own souls (the rough breathing) and experience the inner 
‘hurricane’, then penetrate beyond that region of fury, and meet the divinity within their own beings. The 'penetration' 
beyond that 'region of fury' (now known to us as Hell) constituted 'El' aspiration. The word HELL can symbolize the 
'El's' (ELL) when they were going through their period of "rough breathing’ or struggling for Timeless-ness (H), or it can 
also symbolize their desire at the same time to seek something higher and greater, to tower, to soar, to aspire (H). We 


find the connection today with the place of punishment for the wicked after death as they suffer in a state of misery. This 
corresponds to the Cyclopeans as they conquered self or the primitive mind (ID); they were 'punished' by themselves as 
they laboured in their underground world to be elevated to a state of non-materiality. Do not the souls in Hell also 
struggle in their 'sea of fire’, their 'region of fury", or their ‘inner hurricane' to be free of their torment? The similarities 
and correspondences are obvious to the diligent researcher. Hell is, to us, a place of the dead, because the 'El's' left their 
underground home and it became a vacant, lifeless place except for the movements of its complicated devices-devices no 
longer necessary when Creative Thought was used. And so, we have our word HELL (H plus ELL). 


We find also that the word hurricane (beginning with an H) stands for tempest. In Spanish it is huracan; in French it is 
Ouragan; in Russian it is Uragan; and in German it is Orkan. Behind these words stand other names, figures of 
mythology, such as Basque ORK-eguna (day of the thunder-god, Thursday, Thor's Day), and in the Groeden Valley 
(Austrian Alps) we find ORC-o, the giant of hurricanes. Then there is the Latin ORC-us (hell) and the Greek ORG-eia 
(orgy). There is a definite tie-in with tempest, wrath, anger, fury, orgy, hurricane and hell. All of these have been derived 
from the "inner hurricane' or 'rough breathing' (H) of the 'El' Race as they aspired (H) to lift themselves out of the world 
of WEST. Therefore, Hell to us is always underground and a place of 'fire'. The 'El's' were 'underground' figuratively in 
that they were controlled by matter and also literally from the standpoint that their great cities were beneath the surface 
of the Earth. All of this is fascinating when we consider the beginning of things on our planet, and the 'El's' of a billion 
years ago certainly can be called the true "beginning of things’. 


Everywhere we turn to study language we find connections. Take the word HA, for example. It is an exclamation 
expressing surprise, joy, or grief. When repeated, ha, ha, it expresses laughter, satisfaction, or triumph. A is the first 
letter of the English alphabet and comes from the Latin A which was derived from the Greek A (alpha), which in turn 
was derived from the first letter of the Phoenician alphabet. Alpha stands for the first or the beginning, or the chief. 
Therefore, while H (‘rough breathing’) plus A (‘the beginning’ with the 'El's') gives us HA as an expression of grief, we 
also find that H (as a symbol of aspiration) plus A (symbol of 'the first or chief or 'El's') gives us HA as an expression of 
surprise, joy, laughter, satisfaction, and triumph. The very words we speak today come to us out of a dim, forgotten past 
where words were never spoken; the aspiration, of the 'El' Race and its great triumph over MEST has more to do with 
our daily lives than we suspect. Of course, the 'El's' never used words, but remember it is the sound of H, for instance, 
that is important. 


In connection with other words using H, we could mention HADES (Hell) made up of the HA (grief) we mentioned 
above and DES which stands for destruction, desolation, descend, desperate, desert, desire, despair, despise, despoil, 
despondent, destroy, etc. 


Also, we must remember that H is the great hieratic symbol of the Lost Continent of Mu. {*} And, remember, Mu went 
down beneath the waves into a "region of fury" to suffer for her wickedness. So, H is her proper symbol for her period of 
‘rough breathing" and also as her symbol of aspiration when she will again rule among nations as she rises from the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 


{*} See James Churchward's The lost Continent of Mu. (Neville Spearman). -Editor. 


After attaining the power of Creative Thought, the "El's' went a step further and actually annihilated MEST (for 
themselves, that is), for no longer did they have need of the Earth world or the great Galaxy it belonged to. They were at 
last free, they became true members of the Thought Universe, the Theta Universe. H-ELL for them was something quite 
different than our concept of hell today. It is interesting to note that hell in German means: bright. And the Time- 
Spanning of the "El's' was indeed wonderful and bright. 


We mentioned before that H, as a symbol of spiritus asper, or "rough breathing’, was also the eighth letter of the 
alphabet. Why is this connection important? What is the significance of the number eight? If we were studying a chart of 
the ‘Spectrum of Awareness' we would discover nine levels: 


ONE: (The sense of Individual Awareness, survival of Self). 
TWO: (The sense of Future, survival through Life continuance individually). 
THREE: (The sense of Direct Telepathic Translation, survival through Groups of all types). 


FOUR: (The sense of Time Scanning, survival through Mankind as a whole). 

FIVE: (The sense of Stabilization, survival through affinity with Life). 

SIX: (The sense of Inspection, survival through Matter-Energy-Space-Time). 

SEVEN: (The sense of Purpose, survival Affinitive-purpose in Theta). 

EIGHT: (Thought Universe-Universal Time-Thought beyond physical existence, survival through 
Supreme Entity). 

NINE: (The Energy Universe). 


The Thought Universe is THETA (eighth letter of the Greek alphabet) UNIVERSE because it is the eighth level of 
progression in individual life-form awareness. The seventh level is Sense of Purpose, based upon the concept of Thought 
and Energy Universes, and is the apparent upper limit of Physical Organism Awareness. After achieving the power of 
Creative Thought, the 'El's' had no choice but to take the next step and move into the eighth level of Thought beyond 
physical existence-the conquest of MEST. Now they are free to move into the ninth level of the Energy Universe-union 
with the Creative Spirit-at-one-ment. 


It is very significant, therefore, that H (as a symbol of the "rough breathing" or labour of the 'El's' and also their 
'aspiration') is the eighth letter of the English alphabet corresponding to Theta, the eighth letter of the Greek alphabet. 
The H symbolized the Cyclopean struggle to achieve the eighth level or the Thought (Theta) Universe. They were, 
therefore, not in Hell, but were 'El's' in H(ELL in H)-underground to work into level eight or H (eta). 


Actually, the 'El's' were not known as "El's' until they achieved the Theta condition. Before this they are referred to as 
the Cyclopean or Elder Race. It was their method of leaving physical existence and conditions that gave them the name 
of 'El's'. Through the secret use of the Ninety Degree Phase Shift they abandoned the Earth and the entire Galaxy and left 
it quite vacant for hu-man-ity. 


A ninety degree angle forms the letter 'L'. Therefore, when you call them 'El's' you are referring to a symbol of their 
Race and not really a name. The Cyclopeans were EL-DERS before the Phase Shift, that is to say, they were EL's- 
DEFINED, they had definition for they represented the upper limit of Physical Organism Awareness (they were 
expressing themselves in organic, physical form on the Earth). When they entered the Theta Universe they lost their 
definition, they were no longer defined, so the EL-DERS became, simply, 'El's'. 


What is a ninety degree phase shift? Frankly, I do not know. However, it may have some connection with the crossing of 
light, lines of force. T in the English alphabet comes through the Latin from the Greek (tau), which took it from the 
Phoenidan (Hebrew taw). T is the symbol for T-IME. If we take our English T from Time and relate it to the Greek Tau 
and from there relate it to the Tau Cross on antiquity and then place two of these crosses on top of each other (or four 
'L's' or ninety degree angles joined together) we arrive at a simple cross symbolic of the crossing of light lines of energy 
I Is this just a part of the secret of the 'El's'? Do we find the letter T in Time because it is the symbol of the achievement 
of a timeless state? Also, the number four stands for the Four Great Primary Forces, the Creative Forces of the Universe 
emanating from the Creator. Our formula, then, is something like this: 


4 ‘L's’ (90° angles): 2+ = when joined together, 

2 opposing T's or double Tau’s: = = when joined together, 

x simple Greek cross: + = symbol of the crossing of light lines of 
force. (Timelessness?) 


Occupants of the UFOs claim that Time is nothing but a magnetic Reid. Therefore, the crossing of light lines of force or 
energy may be definitely connected with the Theta Universe or the conquest of MEST. 


Now let us look at some other very simple symbols: 


(1) | =First Cause 
(2) L.=Extension LIFE 
3) O=TInfinity 


Symbol No. 1 represents the Cyclopeans when they were ELDERS (with definition); Symbol No. 2 represents the same 
beings when they became Us (‘El's'), or extended into the Theta Universe; Symbol No. 3 represents that ahead of the 
'El's' or the ninth. level or Energy Universe (Infinity). 


Now, let us do some simple addition with the separate symbols: 


| : First Cause (Beasthood) + —: Extension (Angelhood, or is it 
anglehood?) + ©: Infinity (Christhood, Godhood) = @. 


We find that our formula leads us to one of the oldest symbols known to the Earth, the Circle Cross. First Cause added to 
Extension and then added to Infinity gives us a crucial point at the centre of our Circle Cross. Remember, above, we had 
the Double Taus joined to give us a simple cross (light lines of force), and now if we add the Circle of Infinity we find a 

very appropriate symbol for the eventual entry of the Cyclopean Race into the Energy Universe or level rune. 


An even more startling comparison is realized when we find that 
the symbol for T in the Minoan or Cretan language is: + or: @. 
We also realize that the Circle Cross is appropriate, indeed, as a 
symbol for level nine, for it is the ninth letter of both the Phoeni- 
cian and the Greek alphabets. Phoenician: &; Greek: @ or: ©. 

The above ideas are only guesses, but did the ‘El’s’ escape the 


magnetic field they were expressing themselves in with physical form by somehow utilizing light lines of force? 


In a further study of the two words: ELDER RACE, we come up with a most interesting deduction. Remember, the word 
ELDERS applies to the Cyclopeans before they entered the Theta Universe and became simply: 'El's'. ELDER RACE 
can also be written: - L-DR-RAYS. Since the 'El's' were frequency beings operating according to certain rays, we can 
easily see how rays became race. Now let us go a step further and break down the letters of L-DR-RAYS (Elder Race). 


L=Light 

DR= Darkness 

R=Radiation 

A=Absorption 

Y=(Symbol of kind of action taking place) 
S=(The same as Y, only standing for Phase) 


light and Darkness are Primary Polarity and Radiation and Absorption are Secondary Polarity (whose action we sense as 
colour or hue). Y and S are understood as symbols of the kind of action taking place if we place these letters on their 
sides. The formula then is: 


R . 
L<, ™ 


Light < een es Phase (motion). 


Y shows the action of Light (Radiant Energy) upon the organs of Vision enabling them to sense colour or hue through 
Radiation and Absorption. S shows the Phase or Motion which can easily stand for the Phase Shift of the Cyclopeans. 
Also, this can easily mean that L-DR-RAYS were Colour, Hue, or Ray Beings. I believe there is some connection here 
with the word HU-MAN, for it can also be: HUE-Man. Of course, the Cyclopeans were not Hu-men which means: Tiger- 
Men and applies to hu-man-ity on Earth today. But the connection with Hue-men and Colour-Men is most interesting. 
Furthermore, we find in the study of languages that H oftentimes was written like a Y: 


written like a Y: 

Sinaitic Script: H= Y Y 
Thamudene: H= Y 
Saftaic: H= 4 3 
Abyssinian: H= th 


Therefore, the letter Y in L-DR-RAYS (our formula above), can take on the value of H (Theta) or Eight, and this 
symbolizes the Cyclo-pean entry into the Thought Universe. Also, Beings can be: Be-in-g's, or: Be-in-gravity. 


Orin T. Lewis of Long Beach, California, received an interesting communication some years ago, and we give it here 
merely because it may have something to do with 'El's'. 


We are not of the world you are in. We are in a different type of place. We are in one of the many 
other streams of time. The opposite polarity of Cg og // B 14. This is the way you would write it in 
your letters. It means that there will be an event in the past which has happened in the future and 
you will meet it coming the other way, but we know it now. C is Contra, g is moving time, // is the 
operation of a non-time factor, og is non-moving time, and B is the other term for a known time 
which in your case is one of 14. This is the time of the great awakening and its symbol is B. There 
are other times now in motion (magnetic fields?) which were begun by the great opening when the 
old world was again tipped. 


This may be the time of the great awakening, but at this point I am thoroughly confused. How about you? Anyway, if 
you will study the simple symbols given above you will come up with some interesting answers in connection with the 
great Time-Spanners or 'El's'. If you don't come up with anything, remember, this is a 'once upon a time'tale! 


Many words today have been derived from the name (symbol) of the most ancient 'El' Race. You only need to look in 
your dictionary to discover this truth. Read the meaning of the following words with the 'El's' and their achievements in 
mind and you will be quite surprised: 


ELaborate: Wrought out with great care; studied; painstaking. ELan: (French elancer: to dart, hurl, 
rush forth) Ardour; eagerness for action; dash. 


ELan vital: Literally, vital living force (French). In Bergsonian philosophy it is the creative force 
within an organism which is able to build physical form and to produce growth and necessary or 
desirable adaptations. 


ELapse: To slip or glide away; to pass, as time. 


ELastic: Capable of being readily stretched, expanded, flexible, yielding, accommodating, readily 
recovering from depression or exhaustion. 


ELate: Lifted up or elevated, to put in high spirits, brought out, raised, exalted. 


ELated: Exalted in spirit, exultant. 


ELd: Age, esp. old age. (Archaic: old times; antiquity); Derived from: aid, eald, old. 


ELder: Older; of the greater age or of earlier birth; senior, elder times, aged person. 


ELdest: Oldest. ELdritch: Weird, uncanny, unearthly (Scotch). 


ELeatic: (Pertaining to Elea, an ancient city). Designating a school of Greek philosophers founded 
by Xenophanes of Colophon who resided in Elea. Doctrines are developments of the conception of 
the universal unity of being. (Unreality of motion or change.) 


ELect: Picked out, chosen, select or choice; chosen by God for eternal life, to select for divine 
mercy or favour, esp. for salvation. 


ELection: The choice by God of individuals, as for a particular work, or salvation or eternal life. 


ELective: Appointed, bestowed, choosing. 


ELector: One who elects or may elect, or has the right of choice. 


ELectra complex: The Oedipus complex in females; so called because of Electra's love for her 
father. 


ELectric: Pertaining to electricity; consisting of, containing, producing, derived from, or produced 
or operated by, electricity. Electrifying; thrilling, stirring. 


Electron: The most elementary charge of negative electricity. 


ELectrum: An amber-coloured alloy of gold and silver known to the ancients. 


ELegance: Elegant quality, refinement. ELegant: Excellent, fine, superior. ELegy: A poem of 
lamentation for the dead. 


ELement: One of the simple substances or principles (fire, air, water, and earth) formerly believed 
to compose the physical universe. 


ELementary: Pertaining to, or treating of, the elements or first principles of anything; rudimental. 


ELephantine: Like the elephant; hence, huge; ponderous. 


ELeusinian mysteries: Religious mysteries at Eleusis, in ancient Attica, in worship of Demeter and 
Persephone. 


ELevate.: To lift up to a higher position; to raise; to exalt; ennoble. 


ELevation: Loftiness; grandeur or dignity; nobleness. 


ELeven: A cardinal number, ten plus one. 


ELeventh hour: The last possible hour for doing something. 


ELf: One of a class of imaginary beings, esp. from mountainous regions, with magical powers, 
given to capricious Interference in human affairs. 


ELicit: To draw or bring out or forth. 


ELigible: Worthy of choice; desirable. 


Eliminate: To get rid of; expel; remove; exclude. 


Elite: The choice or best part of, as a body or class of persons. 


Elixir: An alchemic preparation for transmuting base metals into gold, or for prolonging life: elixir 
vitae, or elixir of life. The refined spirit; quintessence. 


ELI: An extension to a building, usually at right angles to one end. 


ELI: A measure of length, now little used, varying in different countries: in England and her 
colonies equal to 45 inches, and the old Dutch or Flemish ell is 27 inches. 


Elocution: Style or manner of speaking or reading in public. 


ELohim: (Sometimes El or Elah), God, or gods; a term used in the Hebrew Scriptures. The first of 
the three primary names of Deity, a uni-plural noun formed from EI, strength, or the strong one, 
and Alah, to swear or bind oneself by an oath, so implying faithfulness. Elohun=Strong One. 
ELoign: To remove afar off; to convey to a distance, or to conceal. 


ELongate: To draw out to greater length; lengthen; extend. ELope: To run away, escape. 


Eloquent: Movingly expressive. 


Else: Taking the place of, or different from. 


ELsewhere: Somewhere else; in or to some other place. 


ELucidate: To make lucid or clear; throw light upon. 


ELude: To avoid or escape by dexterity or artifice. 


ELul: The twelfth month of the year in the Jewish calendar. 


ELusion: Act of eluding, evasion, clever escape. 


ELusive: Hard to express or define; eluding clear perception or complete mental grasp. 


ELutriate: To purify by washing and straining or decanting. 


ELysian: Blissful; delightful. 


ELysium: (Also Elysian Fields). The place where the good dwelt after death, located in the 
Western Ocean or in the lower world. Abode or state of ideal delight and happiness; paradise. 


Also, we find many names in the Bible using the EL (Eli; Elijah? Elias; Elisha; Elisheba; Elishua; Elizur, etc.). The word 
for THE (masculine) in Spanish and other languages is: EL. The word: OLD came from the more ancient word: ELD 
(therefore, we can see where we derived OLDER from ELDER or, in connection with the Cyclopeans, the Elder Race 
was the Older Race). In Electra's love for her lather we see the 'El's' union with the father in the eventual entry into the 
Energy Universe (Infinity). It is curious to note that ELL, the measure of length, adds up to a 9 whether we take the 
English 45 inches or the Dutch 27 inches. 


An Elohist is the writer (or writers) of one of the major strands or sources of the Hexateuch in which God is 
characteristically referred to as Elohim instead of Yahweh or Jehovah. When we read the Old Testament we must keep 
in mind that Elohim, Yahweh and Jehovah are not three names for the one God, but are actually three distinct Beings. 
Elohim is the most ancient name for God after El. Yahweh was a tribal god of the ancient Hebrews and is quite different 
from the Christian Jehovah. 


We find our EL again in the strange words of Jesus Christ upon the cross (Eloi) in Mark 15:34. 


There are also many words that begin with L that are significant, such as: life; Love; Live; Levitate (to rise or float in the 
air by reason of lightness, or, now usually, through some alleged supernormal power that overcomes gravity); and 
Leviathan (something huge and formidable of its kind). Of course, there are many, many more examples, but those listed 
will give you some idea how the 'El's' and their Phase Shift to Timelessness have influenced everything about us today. 


Several years ago, Master Kuthumi (Koot Hoomi Lai Singh) of India made a most interesting statement that refers 
directly to the 'Els: 


Over the planet (Earth) stands the great Presence of the Beloved Elohim, Cyclopea. His radiation 
covers the entire Earth. 


Also, it has been said that 'in the atmosphere above the planet stands the Elohim, Hercules, who represents Cosmic Force 
and Fire’. 


At a strange place called Huayti, about forty kilometres from Arequipa, Peru, there is a great ruin of unknown origin, but 
there is no question that it was built by a race far older than the Incas. On 3 granite rock near the ruin we find 
petroglyphs that unquestionably refer to the 'El' Race. (See Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1 


Startling as it is, we find a member of the 'El' Race or a Cyclopean standing on top of a great bird. He wears some sort of 
a short tunic. It is obvious that this Being is highly developed for he stands on top of the ancient and sacred sign for one 
of the Four Great Primary Forces (The Builder), and we can see that this sign is really in the form of an L or a 900 angle 
(Shaded). Since the 'El' stands on top of the great bird we know that he has conquered MEST or that he has become a 
master of gravity and levitation. His great head contains only one eye-a round one directly in the centre-therefore, we 
know he is a Cyclops. (This also symbolizes the Third Eye of a great Spiritual Being). He wears a nimbus of radiant 
light containing Four Rays. (Made up of eight lines.) This symbolizes the fact that the "El's' conquered the Four 
Conditions of Matter-Energy-Space-Time, and also the fact that they were in perfect harmony with the Four Great 
Primary Forces of Creation. Both of the arms of the 'El' are extended. 


The right arm is receiving Cosmic Energy from space, and the left arm is directing this energy to various places. This 
symbolizes the fact that the 'El's' achieved the Power of Creative Thought, for the figure is ‘pulling in' Cosmic Energy 
with one hand and moulding it into various forms with the other hand. The rectangle is an ancient symbol of the planet 
Earth (‘To the Four Corners of the Earth’) and here we find it surrounded by eight rays. In its centre is the eighth letter of 
the Phoenician and Greek alphabets. The eight rays and the eighth letter stand for the entry of the 'El's' into the Thought 
or Theta (8) Universe. The fact the eighth letter is in the centre of the Earth indicates the underground cities of the 'El's' 
where they went through their 900 Phase Shift. The eight outflowing rays indicate the fact that the 'El's' left the Earth 
planet to enter a Timeless condition. You will notice that one of the rays is forked like the letter Y. This indicates that 
the next achievement is the entry into the ninth level or the Energy Universe (Infinity). Remember, also, we showed that, 
in many languages, H oftentimes was written like a Y, so we have the value of eight again (8 itself is a symbol of 
infinity.) There are also two lines formed like an S- this is the Motion which stands for the Phase Shift of the 'El's'. And 
finally, we find two symbols of the Circle Cross, the Ninth letter of the Phoenician and the Greek alphabets. Of course, 
this indicates the ninth level or The Energy Universe. 


This ancient engraving upon the granite rock is in the very same area where the 'El's’ had their underground empire. The 
city of Arequipa, Peru, is very close to Lago de Titicaca and evidently some Pre-Inca Race had racial memory of the 
Cyclopeans and therefore made the record in stone. 


Here, then, is the story of the mighty 'El's'. They have pointed the way for hu-man-ity on the Earth, but no one on this 
planet will ever become an 'El', simply because we do not belong to the Cyclopean (Elder) Race. However, in order to 
fulfil our proper destiny in the Divine Scheme of things we must also conquer Matter-Energy-Space and Time. The 
present plan of the Universal Hierarchy is as follows: 


The production of a subjective synthesis in hu-man-ity and of a telepathic interplay which will 
eventually annihilate Time. 


We will not become 'El's' but we will follow the 'gods' through the 'womb of Time' to be unfettered and, free: for this we 
were created, for this we live, and for this we shall be ELevated to beyond the stars. 


The amaranthine crystalline world of the great Time-Spanners lies imperishable, incessant and ceaseless beneath our feet 
as perfect as it was the 'day after the world was made'-the 'day' they arrived on the first road in the sky following the 
great cycles of Time. Now that road for them has become an unending radiance that draws them out eternally beyond 
galactic space, beyond the ancient star-ways, for them there is no night and there is no day, there are no stars, no earth, 
no crime, no check, no bad nor good, no change, no Time. 


As we follow, travelling the road of many forgotten yesterdays, may our aspirations be whipped by the winds of 
Timeless lands from whence comes the forbidden secret of the 'El's'. 


Excerpt from: 

Road in the Sky 

By George Hunt Williamson 
Copyright: 1959/1975 - futura 
ISBN 0 8600 7144 8 
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The Theology of Electricity 


The Vril Myth Revealed 
By N. Goodrick-Clarke 


Given its key characteristics in the idea of correspondences between the macrocosm and the microcosm, a living nature, 
intermediaries and the transmutation of the soul, esotericism is necessarily directed towards the relationship between 
man and the universe, and the interconnections between all parts of nature. In particular, the idea of a living nature 
predisposes esotericism especially towards concepts of energy, both as an origin of divine power and as a means for the 
communication and transference of this power throughout nature. 


As an intangible, ubiquitous and lifeenhancing form of energy, light has played a dominant role in religious, esoteric and 
mystical ideas throughout history. The medieval concept of God and medieval Christianity had for their central image 
that of light: God as the sun, as the light that radiates its powers into the world, including the soul and spirit of man. The 
conceptual and symbolic world of medieval belief in God consisted in a metaphysics of light that governed cosmology, 


epistemology, and also scriptural exegesis. The Gothic cathedrals were themselves essays in an architecture of light, 
with high vaulted roofs, tall windows and rich stained glass creating a lighted space that was both sublime and 
mysterious. 


With the discovery of magnetism and electricity, anew image appeared beside the symbolism of light from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Magnetism and electricity emerged as the most tangible manifestation of the hidden 
presence of divine power in the world and its objects—as the concealed power that creates life, movement and warmth; 
that permeates the whole universe; that causes the attraction of opposite poles; that accumulates violent discharges from 
time to time and manifests itself in lightning as overpowering, blinding light, as a destructive force in its numinous, 


irrational form. Electricity and magnetism became a new symbol for God. 


In this paper I shall seek to show how Helena Blavatsky drew on this tradition. 

Firstly, that she utilised the metaphor of electricity in The Secret Doctrine to describe Fohat, the cosmological agent 
responsible for impressing the ideas of the Absolute onto matter as the laws of nature. These images are then traced back 
through her discussions in Isis Unveiled to show how her ideas of electricity and magnetism derived from her 
understanding of Western esoteric sources including Mesmerism in the nineteenth century and beyond this to Paracelsus, 
Athanasius Kircher, Robert Fludd and the Rosicrucians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


1. Electricity in Modern Theosophy 


Antoine Faivre has emphasised the significance of late nineteenth-century occultism as a modernizing and modifying 
influence on the esoteric traditions of theosophy and German Naturphilosophie, as they developed from the seventeenth 
to the early nineteenth centuries. According to his definition, occultism typically proclaims its hostility towards the 
shallowness of materialism in an age of positivism. However, the penchant of occultists for phenomena and 
demonstrations show the extent to which they are inextricably involved in a dialogue with materialist assumptions and 
discoveries of modern science. In this respect, occultists seek to assimilate science and modernity into a "higher" 
pansophic vision of the cosmos and man.1 Modern Theosophy is an outstanding example of the new scientific occultism 
of the late nineteenth century. Besides their concern with ancient religions, the seminal texts of Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky contain many quotations, paraphrases and footnotes to contemporary works of archaeology, palaeontology, 
geology, chemistry and physics. It is thus not surprising that Blavatsky should thus assimilate electricity into the 
metaphysical and esoteric discourse of Theosophy. 


Helena Blavatsky’s interest in electricity as an animating soul-like force or fluid emerged from the notion of the "ether", 
widely discussed by scientists at the time she founded the Theosophical Society. In [sis Unveiled she frequently referred 
to The Unseen Universe (1875) by B. Stewart and P. G. Gait, which developed the idea of the universal ether as a 


parallel, invisible universe of force: 


Now is it not natural to imagine, that a universe of this nature...connected by bonds of energy with 
the visible universe, is also capable of receiving energy from it? May we not regard the Ether, or 
the medium, as not merely a bridge between one order of things and another, forming as it were a 
species of cement, in virtue of which the various orders of the universe are welded together and 
made into one? In fine, what we generally called Ether, may be not a mere medium, but a medium 
plus the invisible order of things, so that when the motions of the visible universe are transferred 
into Ether, part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the invisible universe...when energy is 
carried from matter into Ether, it is carried from the visible into the invisible... when it is carried 
from Ether to matter it is carried from the invisible to the visible. 


She related these authors’ views on ether to the idea of electricity as an intelligent, force of formation and next quoted 
another authority, one Dr. Jobard of Paris, as distinguishing between two kinds of electricity: the one brute and blind, 
produced by the contact of metals and acids; the other intelligent and clairvoyant.2 She returns to this distinction 
between blind or crude electricity, produced by the elements, and a corresponding electricity produced by the cerebral 
pile of man: "this soul-electricity, this spiritual and universal ether...is the ambient, middle nature of the metaphysical 
universe, or rather of the incorporeal universe...[ and] has to be studied before it is admitted by science, which... will 


never know anything of the great phenomenon of life until she does."3 


These scattered references to the allpervasive, intelligent nature of ether (and by association, electricity) were presented 
in the form of a cosmology in Blavatsky’s later work, The Secret Doctrine (1888). This book is conceived as a 
commentary on the Stanzas of Dzyan, a secret work of Tibetan wisdom-literature she allegedly received from masters in 
the Himalayas. In the Proem she refers to Spirit (or Consciousness) and Matter as two aspects of the Absolute 


(Parabrahm). It is the contrast of these two aspects of the Absolute that ideas can manifest in physical form, thus 
enabling a "manifested universe." This poses the question of the identity of that agent which links spirit to matter. 


Blavatsky called this agent Fohat, defining it further as 


The "bridge" by which the "Ideas" existing in the "Divine Thought" are impressed on cosmic substance as the 
"laws of Nature." Fohat is thus the dynamic energy of Cosmic Ideation; or, regarded from the other side, it is 
the intelligent medium, the guiding power of all manifestation, the "Thought Divine" transmitted and made 
manifest through the Dyane Cholas, the Architects of the visible World. Thus from Spirit, or Cosmic Ideation, 
comes our consciousness; from Cosmic Substance the several vehicles in which that consciousness is 
individualised and attains to self—or reflective consciousness; while Fohat, in its various manifestations, is 
the mysterious link between Mind and Matter, the animating principle electrifying every atom into life.4 


In her commentary to the fifth stanza, Blavatsky expands even further on the cosmogonic functions of Fohat, the "mes- 
senger of the will" of the seven Dhyanis appointed to govern the Earth in its present Round. She writes: 


[Fohat] is that Occult, electric, vital power, which under the Will of the Creative Logos, unites and 
brings together all forms, giving them the first impulse which becomes in time law... Fohat 
produces nothing yet by himself; he is simply that potential creative power in virtue of whose 
action the NOUMENON of all future phenomena divides... Fohat, then, is the personified electric 
vital power, the transcendental binding Unity of all Cosmic Energies, on the unseen as on the 
manifested planes, the action of which resembles—on an immense scale—that of a living Force 
created by WILL... On the earthly plane his influence is felt in the magnetic and active force 
generated by the strong desire of the magnetizer. 

On the Cosmic, it is present in the constructive power that carries out, in the formation of things— 
from the planetary system down to the glowworm and simple daisy—the plan in the mind of 
nature, or in the Divine Thought, with regard to the development and growth of that special thing. 
He is, metaphysically, the objectified thought of the gods; the "Word made flesh", on a lower scale, 
and the messenger of Cosmic and human ideations: the active force in Universal Life. In his 
secondary aspect, Fohat is the Solar Energy, the electric vital fluid, and the preserving fourth 
principle, the animal soul of Nature, so to say, or—Electricity.5 


In her commentary on the sixth stanza, Fohat is described as being behind all such manifestations as light, heat, sound, 
adhesion as well as being the "spirit" of electricity, which is no less than "the LIFE of the universe." As an abstraction it 
begins with the one unknowable causality and ends as omnipresent mind and life immanent in every atom of matter. In a 
characteristic jibe at materialism, Blavatsky remarks that "while science speaks of evolution through brute matter, blind 
force and senseless motion, occultists point to intelligent law and sentient Life, and add that Fohat is the guiding Spirit of 


all this."6 


Fohat is not mentioned at all in [sis Unveiled. The word makes its first appearance in a Mahatma letter (No. XIII) of 
January 1882 from Morya to A. P. Sinnett, in response to the latter’s cosmological notes and queries. Fohat is mentioned 
more fully in a subsequent letter (No. XV) of July 1882 from Koot Hoomi to A. O. Hume, in the context of Subba 
Row’s article, "Aryan Arhat Esoteric Doctrines," on the sevenfold principles of man.7 In the latter reference, Fohat is 
described as the visible, phenomenal manifestation of Swabhavat, the infinite life and source of all life. Fohat went on to 
make a career in The Secret Doctrine, as the two earlier extensive quotations demonstrate. Since this later work is 
permeated with Blavatsky’s septenary view of the macrocosm and microcosm, the result of her increasing revelation of 
Theosophy as a form of esoteric Buddhism after 1880, we find Fohat closely implicated in the complex numerology and 
cosmology of the Stanzas of Dzyan. Fohat "takes five strides" in descending through the five upper planes of 
Consciousness (I, 122), it is the "Son of the Son", the instrument of the Logos (I, 137), it "produces Seven Laya 
Centres" (I, 147). "The abodes of Fohat are many, . . . he places his four (electropositive) Sons in the four circles 
[Equator, Ecliptic, and the two Tropics]; seven other sons are stationed at the North and South Poles, the very centres of 
terrestrial electric and magnetic forces, giving rise to the familiar aurora of polar lights (I, 204-205). Each time the 
Manvantaric impulse commences with the re-awakening of Cosmic Ideation, Fohat thrills through inert Substance, 
impelling it to activity and guiding its primary differentiation on all seven planes of cosmic consciousness (I, 328). 


The mention of Fohat by Morya and Koot Hoomi in their Mahatma letters of 1882 could lead one to suppose that 
Blavatsky’s knowledge of Fohat was derived entirely from conversations with her Masters and her privileged access to 
the Stanzas of Dzyan. However, the effective identity of Fohat and ether, in terms of their respective nature and function 
as described respectively in The Secret Doctrine and Isis Unveiled suggest that this idea has a longer pedigree in the 
development of her own thought. Blavatsky’s notion of electricity, together with that of Fohat, however much confirmed 
later by esoteric Buddhist sources, actually have their roots in a Western esoteric tradition, namely the theology of 


electricity. There are but three references to the term "electricity" in The Secret Doctrine (I, 81, 111, 139), each one a 
qualifying description of Fohat, whereas the word occurs relatively frequently in Isis Unveiled, especially in the first 
volume devoted to science. However, before leaving The Secret Doctrine, it should be noted that Fohat is described both 


as "Solar Energy" and the "electric vital fluid" (I, 111). 


It is these terms, once traced back to more extensive references in Isis Unveiled, that reveal Blavatsky’s sources in 
Western esotericism. In the first place, the excerpts from The Secret Doctrine identify Fohat with electricity as a 
universal, dualistic (positive-negative) force of nature. In its turn, electricity is a powerful contemporary metaphor for 
Fohat’s energy and function of impressing the ideas of the Universal Mind upon matter. Blavatsky thinks that the notion 
of "Cosmic Electricity" does not adequately convey its property of intelli-gence. Then, with a quick reference to modern 
science, she recalls that all cerebration and brain-activity are accompanied by electrical phenomena, thus suggesting that 
human intelligence correlates to electricity (I, 85). The same point was evident in the earlier distinction made in [sis 
Unveiled between the brute force of electricity, and that "soul-electricity" or ether, which is the "ambient, middle nature 
of the metaphysical universe." 


2. Mesmerism 


Blavatsky’s mention of an "electric vital fluid" recalls the ideas of Franz Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), famous as the 
founder of "animal magnetism" for the therapeutic treatment of illness. Mesmer and animal magnetism feature 
extensively in Blavatsky’s thought. Although his name became associated with occultist currents in the nineteenth 
century, Mesmer regarded himself as a Newtonian, concerned to discover the mechanical laws that operated in the 
universe. Pondering the cause of universal gravitation, Mesmer had written his doctoral dissertation De influxu 
planetarum in corpus humanum [The Influence of the Planets upon the Human Body] (1766), in which he posited the 
existence of an invisible, universally distributed fluid that flows continuously everywhere and serves as a vehicle for the 
mutual influence between heavenly bodies, the earth and living things. Just as the oceans on earth have tides, so does the 
universal fluid, which passes through the earth and all creatures. Mesmer described this force as "the cause of universal 
gravitation and, no doubt, the basis of all bodily properties; which, in effect, in the smallest particles of fluids and solids 
of our bodies, contracts, distends and causes cohesion, elasticity, irritability, magnetism, and electricity; a force which 


can, in this context, be called animal gravitation."8 


Mesmer duly qualified as a physician and began a conventional practice in Vienna. It was only in 1773, when treating 
the ebb and flow of hysteria in a patient, that Mesmer began to apply the ideas in his cosmological theory to the practical 
application of medicine. The symptoms of hysteria offered an outstanding example of the tidal effect of the universal 
fluid, or animal gravitation, coursing through the body of the patient. Accordingly, Mesmer developed a therapy based 
on stroking, touching, hypnotic stares and pointing with charged wands to control and remedy the ostensible imbalance 
of the fluid in the body of the patient.9 Henceforth, Mesmer considered that he was able to apply this diagnosis and 
treatment for all maladies provided that there was no irreparable physical damage to the bodily organs. His later practice 
involved his patients sitting communally around the baquet, a tub filled with water, iron filings and sand. Holding iron 
rods immersed in the tub, the patients formed a chain through which the sup-posed magnetism thus generated flowed. 
Mesmer was grievously disappointed by the ensuing controversies over his highly effective treatments. The repeated 
rebuffs on the part of medical faculties and scientific associations to his attempts to have his theories officially endorsed 


chiefly hinged on the lack of proofs for the fluid that supposedly effected the cures. 


Contrary to Mesmer’s intentions to found a new mechanical theory, contemporaries saw its links to esoteric ideas in the 
Renaissance and early modern periods. 

An early critic, Michel Augustin Thouret, wrote Recherches et doutes sur le magnétisme animal (1784), in which he 
traced the idea of a cosmic fluid in Paracelsus (1493-1541), Jan Baptista van Helmont (1577-1644), Robert Fludd (1574- 
1637) and William Maxwell. Mesmer’s supporters countered that Mesmer had himself stated that he was giving an old 
idea a new scientific basis. Irrespective of Mesmer’s own desire to found a new rational science, his theory is manifestly 
rooted in esoteric traditions. His "fluid" is a modern expression of long-standing speculations about "subtle" agents such 
as pneuma. Theories of subtle matter typify Western esotericism, especially in its view of a living, animate nature. The 
basic sympathy between this tradition and Mesmerism guaranteed the latter many supporters among nineteenthcentury 


occultists. 10 


Mesmerism spread rapidly among occultist and spiritualist groups from the 1830s onwards. In 1829 the Swabian 
physician and poet Justinus Kerner (1786-1862) published his account of Friederike Hauffe, the "Seeress of Prevorst", to 
whom he had given magnetic treatment for acute hysteria. Because her trance states involved her vision of spirits, 
knowledge of Kerner’s work (translated into English in 1845) would eventually link spiritualism with Mesmerism. In 
1838 Charles Poyen arrived from France to introduce animal magnetism to the United States. Phineas Quimby, an 
American physician, publicised Mesmerism widely. Meanwhile, the leading American spiritualist, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, a shoemaker turned clairvoyant, also practised Mesmerism and was able to make medical diagnoses while in a 


trance state. As Bruce Campbell has noted, occultism was introduced to America in the mid-nineteenth century America 
in the form of Mesmerism, Swedenborgianism and Freemasonry.11 


Given Blavatsky’s close contact with American spiritualism after her attendance at the spirit-manifestations at the Eddy 
farmhouse in Chittenden, Vermont in 1874, this would have been the very latest point at which she might have 
encountered Mesmerism. In view of her long-standing interest in psychic phenomena, it is much more likely that her 
familiarity with Mesmerism could date back to her earliest international travels in the 1850s. In any case, her numerous 
references to Mesmerism in the pages of Isis Unveiled indicate her own bibliographical pursuit of the subject through 
several authorities. She quotes the work of Thouret, in order to conclude (in her case with approval) that the doctrine of 
Mesmer was simply a restatement of the doctrines of Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Santanelli and Maxwell. 

Mesmer reaped the glory of Paracelsus’ own pioneering work with magnets, while the universal fluid is another aspect 
of Paracelsus’s "sidereal force", an emanation of the stars and celestial bodies within man. She quotes verbatim the first 
eight of Mesmer’s twenty-seven propositions concerning the universal fluid and animal magnetism contained in his 


Memoire sur la decouverte du magnetisme animal (1799).12 


Among the several authorities on Mesmerism or animal magnetism quoted in /sis Unveiled, besides those of Mesmer 
and Thouret, are Baron Etienne-Felix d’Henin de Cuvillier, Annales du magnetisme animal (1814-16), Joseph Philippe 
Francois Deleuze, Bibliothèque de magnétisme animal (1877), Marquis de Puységur, Magnetisme animal considéré dans 
ses rapports avec diverses branches de la physique (1804-7), and Baron Jules Dupotet de Sennevoy, Cours du 
Magnetisme en sept leçons, deuxieme edition, augmentee du rapport sur les experiences magnetiques faites par la 
Commission de l’Academie Royale de Medecine en 1831 (Paris, 1840) Blavatsky documents the trials and tribulations of 
Mesmerism through its investigation by official commissions by Benjamin Franklin (1784) and the French Academy 
(1824, 1826), hardly pausing before recounting the later successful experiments of Puységur.13 Her greatest enthusiasm, 
however, concerned the demonstrations of Baron Dupotet and Regazzoni. She dwelt at length on the mesmeric feats 
achieved by Regazzoni at Paris in May 1856, in which blindfolded strangers were blocked by an imaginary "kabalistic" 
line he had drawn across the floor. In another case, a blindfolded girl was made to fall, as if struck by lightning, by the 


magnetic fluid emitted by Regazzoni’s will.14 


While Regazzoni amazed audiences in France and England, Baron Jules Dupotet de Sennevoy (1798-1881) attempted to 
systematize the subject of Mesmerism. As a medical student he had participated in mesmerist experiments in 1820, 
served on the 1831 commission and practised in London from 1837 to 1845. His Introduction to the Study of Animal 
Magnetism (1838), published in London, distinguished three schools of theory and practice: the original materialist 
school of Mesmer; the Platonic-spiritualist school of Lyon, which held that phenomena are caused by an effort of the 
soul; and Puységur’s school at Strasbourg of a more experimental nature.15 Blavatsky referred reverently to Dupotet as 
the "grand master" and the "prince of French mesmerists." 

For while Regazzoni’s feats prompted comparison with magic, it was Dupotet’s theoretical writings on mesmerism as an 
example of the traditional practice of magic that most impressed Blavatsky. 


Blavatsky actually distinguished two kinds of magnetization. The first was purely animal, while the other was 
transcendent and depended on the will and knowledge of the mesmerizer and the subject’s spiritual capacity to receive 
impressions of the "astral light" (a word she borrowed from Eliphas Lévi (1810-1875), the French historian of magic, for 
the interconnecting ether in which the sympathetic effects of magic were transmitted).16 She saw Dupotet as an adept 
who understood the link between will in inducing trance states and power of magic. Dupotet had asked, "What is, after 
all, somnambulistic sleep? A result of the potency of magic . . What you call nervous fluid or magnetism, the men of old 
called occult power, or the potency of the soul, subjection, MAGIC!"17 


But stressing her argument with further references from Cornelius Agrippa and Eliphas Lévi, Blavatsky understood the 
universal fluid of Mesmerism to be the "soul of the world" (anima mundi) which, if directed by the corresponding will of 
a human agent, could communicate its power to any chosen object. Lévi had described how the initiate could direct at 
will the magnetic vibrations in the astral light, to form an ethereal body, which Blavatsky saw as the secret of her 
phenomena involving apports and travel in the astral body. Her verdict was that "Mesmerism is the most important 
branch of magic; and its phenomena are the effects of the universal agent which underlies all magic and has produced at 
all ages the so-called miracles."18 


Mesmerism’s defenders in the nineteenth century had divided into the camps of Animists and Fluidists. The Animists 
denied the reality of animal magnetism, attributing trance states to suggestion and imagination, thus anticipating 
hypnosis and other aspects of psychology. The Fluidists explained trance in terms of the universal fluid as a physical 
fact, as had Mesmer himself. Blavatsky proved herself a staunch Fluidist, not only by her copious reading and quotation 
of Mesmer, but also in her explanation of magic and the divine inspiration of the universe. "By the radiant light of the 
universal magnetic ocean, whose electric waves bind the cosmos together . . . Alone, the study of this agent, which is 
divine breath, can unlock he secrets of psychology and physiology, of cosmical and spiritual phenomena."19 She 


retained her conviction in a "material, or substantial magnetic fluid" until her last days.20 


The Theology of Electricity in the Western Esoteric Tradition 


(a) From Paracelsus to William Maxwell 


Blavatsky also related electricity and mag-netism to older sources than Mesmerism in the Western esoteric tradition. 
Their writings on magnetism and electricity demonstrate the way in which these newly-discovered forces were identified 
as universal forces of nature and credited with divine power and agency. As the antecedents of Mesmerism, they acted as 
crucial sources and references for the construction of her own theology of electricity, as later refined and confirmed in 
her presentation of Fohat. 

She had praised Paracelsus as a pioneer of animal magnetism and the rediscoverer of the magnet.21 Paracelsus had 
indeed referred to the attractive force "like amber or a magnet" in his work on procreation [Das Buch von der Gebärung 
der empfindlichen Dinge (1520), Li. 261-2]. He discussed the remedial effects of the magnet in his work Herbarius, Lii. 
49-57 and in Von den Natiirlichen Dingen, L.ii. 123. The next historical figure in her roll of "fluidist" thinkers she 
identified was the eminent Jesuit scholar Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680), who wrote the most comprehensive work on 
magnetism in the seventeenth century. She quoted extensively from his book Magnes sive de arte magnetica opus 
tripartium [Magnets or the Art of Magnetism, a Work in Three Parts] (1643), the third book of which depicts magnetism 
as an elemental force of nature. 

Magnetism is here understood as one of the elemental forces that holds the world together. According to Kircher, soul, 
spirit and physical phenomena belong to its sphere. Kircher maintains that there exists an inner bond of unity (nexum 
unionemque) among all of the things becoming radiant in our universe; their cooperation and mutual attraction can be 
explained only by a kind of magnetic power and quality. Kircher links his magnetic interpretation of the universe’s 
essential cohesion to more ancient teachings about the mysterious fundamental force in nature, characterized by Plato’s 
artum dei, the "unspeakable power" (arrhetos dynamis) of the Greeks.22 


Kircher’s equation of the divine spirit as vis magnetica dei with the all-animating power of nature corresponded to a shift 
from the idea of the divine magnet to that of a magnetic, all-pervasive power. This shift reflected the pansophical 
theology of nature and anticipates forms the Romantic philosophy of nature and Mesmer’s evangelium naturae [gospel 
of nature]. 

Indeeed, it is probable that Mesmer was exposed to Kircher’s ideas on magnetism during his studies at the leading Jesuit 
college in Dillingen in Bavaria. Blavatksy readily responded to Kircher’s ideas on magnetism, quoting his view that 
there is one magnet in the universe, and from it proceeds the magnetization of all that exists. This magnet was identified 
as the central Spiritual Sun, or God by the Kabbalists. In her paraphrase of his proem in Book III, the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars are magnetized "by living in the universal magnetic fluid—the Spiritual light." 

She quotes extensively from his work, including the idea that love is a magnetic manifestation of human sympathy. 
Instinctual love is equated with electricity, while pure love is the originator of every created thing.23 In Kircher’s 
writings of on magnetism Blavatsky found powerful corroboration for her own "fluidist" convictions concerning an all- 
pervading divine force of nature. 


Jan Baptista van Helmont, the eminent physician and alchemist, also followed Paracelsus in seeking the hidden spirit in 
matter. He regarded the will as the property of all spiritual beings, its prominence being in direct proportion to their 
freedom from matter. As Blavatsky noted, his theories on magnetism, far more elaborate than those of Paracelsus, were 
bound up with his notion of the will: "Magnetism is an unknown property of a heavenly nature . . . Every created being 
possesses his own celestial power and is closely allied with heaven. This magic power of man, which thus can operate 
externally, lies, as it were, hidden in the inner man. This magical wisdom and strength thus sleeps, but by a mere 
suggestion is roused into activity, and becomes more living, the more the outer man of flesh and the darkness is 
suppressed."24 Blavatsky referred frequently to Van Helmont’s magnetic theories, citing his magnale magnum as a 
universal ethereal fluid in all things. As man has the largest share in the will of the Creator, through which all things 
received their first impulse, he can move this fluid and thereby exercise magical powers. She equated his "principle of 
life" or archeus with the astral light of Eliphas Lévi and the universal ether of contemporary science.25 


Another important Renaissance theorist to anticipate Mesmerism was the Scottish physician William Maxwell, who 
attended King Charles I and was a friend and collaborator of Robert Fludd.26 Maxwell also identified magnetism as a 
universal lifespirit capable of therapeutic application. 

His work De medicina magnetica was published at Frankfurt in 1679. Blavatsky quoted triumphantly from his 
propositions, which she equated with the doctrines of the alchemists and kabbalists: "That which men call the world- 
soul, is a life, as fire, spiritual, fleet, light, and ethereal as light itself. It is a life-spirit everywhere; and everywhere the 
same. . . All matter is destitute of action, except as it is ensouled by this spirit. This spirit maintains all things in their 
peculiar condition . ... He who knows this universal life-spirit and its application can prevent all injuries. . . . If thou 


canst avail thyself of this spirit and fix it on some particular body thou wilt perform the mystery of magic. ... He who 
knows how to operate on men by this universal spirit, can heal, and this at any distance that he pleases .. . . He who can 
invigorate the particular spirit through the universal one, might continue his life to eternity."27 In William Maxwell’s 
aphorisms she felt she had again found striking confirmation of the identity of the particular and universal lifespirit, that 
magnetic or electrical fluid which would later feature as Fohat in her esoteric Buddhist cosmology. 


(b) The ''Fire-Philosophers" 


In The Secret Doctrine, Blavatsky reminded her readers that the translators of the Stanzas of Dzyan had used the words 
"Light," "Fire," and "Flame" interchangeably and that they all denoted, on our plane, the progeny of electricity. 
"Electricity, the ONE Life at the upper rung of Being, and Astral Fluid, the Athanor of the Alchemists, at its lowest."28 
She attributed this vocabulary to the old "Fire-Philosophers," namely the Rosicrucians, who had borrowed their ideas 
from the theurgists concerning Fire as a mystical and divine element. As Joscelyn Godwin has shown, her notion of 
"Fire-Philosophers" derives from the work of Hargrave Jennings (1817-1890), a prolific writer on the origin of religions, 
mythology, and occult topics such as the Rosicrucians. In his work Curious Things of the Outside World: Last Fire 
(1861), Jennings cited Robert Fludd’s Mosaicall Philosophy (1659) and the Rosicrucians to imply the existence of a 
sixteenth-century sect of alchemists and Paracelsians. These "Fire-Philosophers" had recognised fire (and light) as the as 
the first creative impulse that produces a universe out of nothingness. An afterword in the book emphasised the "Divinity 
of Fire."29 Jennings also appears to have taken from Robert Fludd and Jacob Boehme, a theology in which the Deity is 
initially wrapped up in himself in darkness, and first manifests as light and fire. 


Blavatsky was a great admirer of Jennings’s work. In her first ever article on the Western esoteric tradition, "A Few 
Questions to Hiraf," proudly described as her "first occult shot," she praised his book The Rosicrucians, Their Rites and 
Mysteries (1870) and copied his usage, referring to Paracelsists and alchemists as Fire-Philosophers.30 Following 
Jennings, Blavatsky stated that the Rosicrucians "affirmed that the world was created of fire, the divine spirit of which 
was an omnipotent and omniscient GOD."31 She also quoted the Mosaicall Philosophy of Robert Fludd, "chief" of the 
"philosophers by fire," concerning the creator (who is not the Highest God) as the parent of both matter and spirit and 
emanates from the highest, invisible cause and pervades the whole universe.32 Again following Fludd through Jennings, 
she wrote that the Hermetists and the later Rosicrucians maintained that all things were produced by the struggle of light 
with darkness and that "every particle of matter contains within itself a spark of the divine essence—or light, spirit— 
which through its tendency to free itself from its entanglement and return to the central source, produced motion in the 
particles, and from motion forms were born."33 Once again, we have a clear reference to that "ambient, middle nature of 
the metaphysical universe" or "bridge" between the first cause and the rest of creation, later known as Fohat in the 
terminology of esoteric Buddhism. 


(c) Swabian Pietist Theosophy 


No account of the role of light, fire or electricity in Blavatsky’s cosmogony would be complete without reference to 
Hebrew and biblical sources. Recalling the creation story in the Book of Genesis, the Lord first creates Light, and three 
days and three nights are said to pass before he creates the sun, the moon and the stars. What then is this first Light? She 
follows the Hebrew tradition in referring to Ezekiel’s vision (Ezekiel i. 4-22) and Daniel’s vision of the "ancient of 
days" (Daniel vii. 9-10). She quotes the Kabala that this first light is the En-Soph, the Divine Intelligence, the mother of 
all the Sephiroth on the Tree of Life. Light is the first begotten, and the first emanation of the Supreme. Both Light and 
Life, she continues, "are electricity—the life-principle, the anima mundi, pervading the universe, the electric vivifier of 
all things. Light is the great Protean magician, and under the Divine Will of the architect, its multifarious, omnipotent 
waves gave birth to every form as well as to every living being. From its swelling, electric bosom, springs matter and 
spirit." The sun is its secondary creation, not the cause of either light or heat but rather a lens for the concentration of the 
primordial light. 


This interpretation of the first light in Genesis recalls the thought of Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-1782), the 
leading Swabian pietist, whose work embraced the theosophy of Jacob Boehme, the Kabala, and the visionary 
revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg. It was in mid-eighteenth century Germany, among Protestant pietist theologians 
and scientists, that a self-conscious Theology of Electricity was elaborated as an esoteric doctrine relating to cosmology, 
anthropology and scriptural exegesis. Besides Oetinger, its other leading figures were Prokop Divisch (1696-1765) and 
Johann Ludwig Fricker (1729-1766). Ernst Benz has extensively documented this particular group of theosophers and 
their speculations on electricity. 34 


The new philosophy of life, which Oetinger developed and based on his theory of electricity, also involved a new 
interpretation of the story of Creation. Oetinger believed that the divine word of the Bible presents a document of the 
self-realization of God. In his introduction to Divisch’s famous work, Theorie von der meteorologischen Electricité 


(1765), Oetinger set about an interpretation of Genesis Chapter One. He asked what is the light of this first day of 
Creation. It could not be the light of the sun, for according to the same narrative, the sun was not created until the fourth 
day. Firstly, Oetinger asserts that the first light of the first day is the "electri-cal fire," which spreads out over chaos as a 
stimulating, warming and form-giving life principle. It penetrates all matter as a life principle and finally fuses with 
matter itself. Secondly, the electrical fire of nature, added to matter itself, is the life principle that again and again rushes 
into new forms, that wants to manifest itself again and again in new living shapes. Thirdly, it is no less than the principle 
of evolution that was part of Creation from the beginning and that manifests itself as a principle of "natural creation." 
Next to the "first creation" in the genesis through the will of God comes the "natural creation," whose seed was laid in 
the lap of matter by God Himself and which contained the subsequent creation of all forms of life. This is the birth of 


the idea of evolution in modern European thought.35 


Given its ensouling force and evolutionary potential, Oetinger’s notion of the electrical fire of nature is manifestly 
emanationist and thus an outstanding historical example of the Western esoteric tradition. Divisch had emphasised this 
by identifying electricity as a form of healing and linking it with earlier notions of "elementary fire" and the Paracelsian 
archeus.36 Oetinger was convinced that magic was a legitimate endowment of mankind viewed as the collaborator of 
God in the sense of an insight into the innermost secrets of nature with control over their powers. Oetinger believed that 
the patriarchs of the Old Testament had knowledge of a "divine physics." Not only did this enable him to rediscover the 
most modern findings of physics, electricity and magnetism in the Bible, but also allowed him to posit that this 
knowledge had been lost through people turning away from God, and that it would be rediscovered in the final epoch in 
the history of mankind. Accordingly, he praised Divisch as "a magician from the East," a precursor of the approaching 


millennium.37 


Blavatsky only once referred to a work of Oetinger, Thoughts on the Birth and Generation of Things, but this related to 
plant alchemy and it is evident that she knew it only through a secondary source.38 

She made no reference to his theology of electricity. Blavatsky is not likely to have known about the Swabian pietists 
nor their tradition of theosophy. It is a fact that her references to Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the father of theosophy and 
Oetinger’s original inspiration, are scant in Isis Unveiled in comparison to Paracelsus, Kircher, Van Helmont and Fludd. 
Her discussion of Boehme in The Secret Doctrine is entirely indebted to Gerald Massey’s The Natural Genesis (1883). 


We should recall that the Theosophical Society had its intellectual and social origins in the English-speaking world. 
Irrespective of her own continental background in Russia and France, Blavatsky formulated her occult debut as a 
response to the Anglo-American interest in Mesmerism and spiritualism. She was neither influenced nor particularly 
aware of German Naturphilosophie. She thus remained essentially untouched by German Romantic natural science, that 
blend of idealist philosophy with natural philosophy represented by F.J.W. Schelling (1775-1854), Gotthilf Heinrich 
Schubert (1780-1860), A.K.A. Eschenmeyer (1768-1852) and others in the early nineteenth century. This meant that she 
was untouched the German esoteric tradition that blended idealist philosophy with natural science as represented by F.J. 
W. Schelling, Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert, A.K. A. Eschenmeyer, Lorenz Oken and others in the early nineteenth 
century. While this German Naturphilosophie shared many features with esotericism, the science that she drew on to 
illustrate and corroborate her occultism was typically contemporary and positivist, its chief function being to 
demonstrate how science was "catching up" with the mysteries of magic. In this respect, the forces of electricity and 
magnetism appeared to her to offer striking proof of a universal life-force, thus enabling her to present a scientistic form 
of magia naturalis as the lost knowledge of the ancients and Renaissance writers. 


Blavatsky defined Fohat as the objectivised thought of the gods, the agent of cosmic ideations, and in our world, the 
electric vital fluid and the animal soul of Nature. Electricity was a primary agent in the cosmogony of Theosophy. Like 
the eighteenth-century theologians of electricity, Blavatsky sees electricity in terms of the Neo-Platonic ensoulment or 
animation of matter as a first act of the Creation. However, while their speculations were engendered and confirmed by 
Biblical exegesis, she instanced a variety of references to ancient Egyptian and Greek mythology, Renaissance Neo- 
Platonism and Hermeticism, the Kabala, and finally (esoteric) Tibetan Buddhism in support of the idea of Neo-Platonic 
emanation. Moreover, the idea of electricity possessing a formative power and inherent containment of all future 
evolutionary forms is noticeably common to both Blavatsky, the theologians of electricity, and Renaissance writers. In 
this respect, she adapted the electrical life-spirit to her over-riding concern to posit a doctrine of spiritual evolution in 
defiance of Darwin’s theories and nineteenth-century materialism. 
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The word Cabala appears frequently in sixteenth and seventeenth century Hermetic writings. Though Hermetic 
philosophers apparently attached significance to Cabala, the nature of the relationship to Hermeticism is largely an 
unexplored area. It is the purpose of this paper to investigate two Hermetic treatises, one by John Dee and one by 
Robert Fludd, and the Hermetic Cabala found in them. 


The words Hermetic Cabala may seem unfamiliar as non-Jewish Cabala in Europe is often titled Christian Cabala. 
The difference between Christian and Hermetic Cabala is, in this writer's mind, one of purpose. Christian cabalists 
like Johannes Reuchlin and William Postel used Cabala as a weapon to bolster Christian theology whereas Hermetic 
cabalists like John Dee and Robert Fludd approached Cabala as a tool to be applied in understanding nature. 


In both Christian and Hermetic Cabala two subdivisions existed which were derived from their Jewish parent. One 
was practical Cabala or Cabala masith, a type of magic, and the other was speculative Cabala or Cabala iunith. In the 
works to be discussed, neither Dee nor Fludd concerned himself with feats of magic performed by means of practical 
Cabala. They used Cabala, rather, to describe nature. It is to the methods and cosmology of speculative Cabala that 
one must turn to understand the cabalistic ideas found in the Monas Hieroglyphica (Antwerp, 1564) and the 
Mosaicall Philosophy (London, 1659). The following discussion of Cabala will limit itself, therefore, to the 
methodological and cosmological idea's of speculative Cabala. 


Within the narrow limits prescribed above, it is hoped that the important question of why Cabala was 


adopted by Hermeticists will be answered in part.1 The subjects of this study were chosen because they 
illustrate two different applications of Hermetic Cabala. John Dee was enamored of the mathematical ideas of 
Neo-platonism. In his Monas Hieroglyphica, he approached Cabala as a means of explaining the cosmos in 
terms of geometrical symbols. Robert Fludd, though influenced by mathematics, was a physician and 
practicing alchemist. Cabala was applied by him in the Mosaicall Philosophy to validate a scientific view of 
the world primarily based on an alchemical interpretation of the Bible.2 It will be seen that Cabala had 
within it concepts which were adaptable to each approach. 


Robert Fludd's interpretation of the traditional Sephirothic Tree of Life. 


The Hebrew word Cabala means tradition. Jewish cabalists believed that Moses received its teachings from God. 
Unlike the law of Moses, Cabala was to be given only to a select circle of adepts. Joshua and the seventy elders of 
Israel were said to be the original group. In truth Cabala can only be traced to about the ninth century A.D. and the 
writing of the mystical treatise Sepher Yezirah or Book of Formation. 


Yezirah was incorrectly attributed to Akiva ben Joseph (fl. 130). Saadiah Gaon (d. 942), a leading Talmudic scholar, 
wrote acommentary on Yezirah as did the famous Neo-platonist Soloman ibn Gabirol, the Avencebrol of the Fons 
Vitae. The attention given to Yezirah by these prominent scholars helped to establish it and its mystical views as 
important aspects of Judaism. Yezirah contains ideas which became basic to Cabala. Besides being a standard text 
for Jewish mystics, Yezirah influenced Christian cabalists. It was translated and published in Latin in 1552 by 
William Postel, a Christian. Two more Latin and several Hebrew editions appeared between 1562 and 1642. 


Yezirah is a description of the formation of the universe. Numbers, letters and words, all aspects of the Hebrew 
Alphabet, were the instruments of the formation. This alphabetic view of creation became an integral part of later 
cabalistic works like the Sepher Bahir and the Zohar. Yezirah was a source for the cabalistic belief in ten Divine 
emanations or Sephiroth. Each emanation in Yezirah was equated with a letter of the alphabet and represented a step 
in the act of formation. Later cabalists described theSephiroth as attributes of the supreme Deity giving them names 
like wisdom and love. 


The first Sephirah was the Spirit, Ruach, of the living God, Elohim.3 The source of this emanation was later called 
the En Soph or boundless. The Ruach Elohim was the origin of three lesser emanations, Air, Water and Fire, which 
were thought to correspond with the letters Aleph, Mem and Shin. Six final Sephiroth arose in turn to complete the 


heavenly realm. They were Light, Depth, East, West, North and South. The ten Sephiroth existed in a celestial 
world and were eternal like their boundless beginning. Yezirah explains, "their end is in their beginning and likewise 
their beginning is in their end ...."4 


In its most developed form, Jewish cabalism taught that three other worlds, identical except in their nearness to the 
En Soph, arose from the Sephirothic world: the Briatic world, the habitation of the angel Metatron, the archetypal 
man; the Yetziratic world, the home of the angelic host; and the Assiatic world, the realm of the spheres, of matter 
and the residence of the prince of darkness. 


Cabala declared that man, an inhabitant of the lowest world, was the microcosmic image of the archetypal man. The 
Zohar states, "The Heavenly Adam who emanated from the highest primordial obscurity (the En Soph) created the 
Earthly Adam."> Cabala's strong adherence to the macrocosmal-microcosmal analogy is further developed in the 
Zohar. It compares the letters of God's name, the Tetragrammaton (Yod Hay Waw Hay) to the major parts of the 
body; the Yod represents the head, the Hay the arms and shoulders, the Waw the breast, and the final Hay, the back 
and legs (fig. 1).6 This macrocosm-microcosm analogy and the idea of a dark world of matter, it will be seen, were 
especially appealing to Fludd. 
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Cabala validated the alphabetic view of creation by equating the alphabet with physical reality. The seven double 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet were shown to correspond to the seven days of the week, the seven planets, the seven 
heavens and the seven gateways of the body. The twelve simple Hebrew letters were found to be the source of the 
twelve zodiacal signs, the twelve months and the twelve members of man. 


Cabala was scientific in that the correspondence between the visible world and the letters used in its formation was 
believed to be not just symbolic but actual. Cabalists were convinced that the study of numbers, letters and words 
yielded the underlying realities of the heavens and of the earth. This attitude was adopted by Christian and Hermetic 
cabalists. 


The resemblance between the macrocosm-microcosm analogy of Cabala and ideas started by Plato in the Timaeus 
and the Phaedrus gives an indication of why Cabala was acceptable to Hermetic philosophers. Hermeticists as 
adherents of Neo-platonism would naturally seek out and adopt compatible ideas. The Hermetic belief in the Neo- 
platonic macrocosm-microcosm doctrine found an ally in Cabala. 


Robert Fludd 1574-1637 


There are also similarities between cabalistic concepts and the Pimander of the Hermetic corpus. The Pimander 
relates that the divine Nous created the world by an emanation or Demiurge brought forth by his word. 


"But the divine Nous . . . existing as Life and Light brought forth by a word another Nous, the Demiurge, who as 
god over the fire and the breath fashioned seven Governors who encompass with their circles the sensible 
world... ."7 


The series of seven governors originating from a word is much like the Sephirothic doctrine of Cabala. The idea of a 
decending order of creation from the celestial to the sensible world is also paralleled in Cabala. In the Pimander, as 
in Cabala, the divine emanation is said to be reflected in man. The macrocosmmicrocosm relationship is thus 
established. 


The connection between the divine Nous, light and the creation found in the Pimander is of importance, for the role 
of light is also stressed in Cabala. The Zohar supposes a view of creation similar to that of Hermes when it says, 
"The most mysterious struck its void, and caused this point (the first emanation) to shine."® Cabala further teaches 
that man's soul is the image of the macrocosm because it is composed of light. The phrase "in our image" refers to 
light, declares the Zohar.’ 


In this writer's opinion, it is in the similarity between the doctrines of Cabala, Neo-platonism and the 
Hermetic corpus that the reason for the rapid acceptance and wide diffusion of Cabala in the Renaissance 
and early modern period is to be found. Cabala was a tool with tremendous appeal for men like Dee and 
Fludd. Because Cabala claimed to originate with Moses, an assertion also made for Neo-platonism and 
hermeticism, and relied on the Holy Scriptures for its doctrines, it had the added recommendations of age and 
divinity. 


Up to this point Cabala has been examined from the standpoint of its cosmogony and cosmology. Of equal 
importance are the methods by which cabalistic truths were wrested from Holy Writ. The tradition which Cabala 
claimed to represent was one of teaching holy men the techniques necessary for understanding the true and recondite 
meaning of the scriptures. Both Jewish and Christian cabalists saw the true message of the scriptures as: 


"Like a beautiful woman, concealed in the interior of her palace, who when her friend and beloved passes by, opens 
for a moment a secret window and is seen by him alone, and then withdraws herself immediately and disappears for 
a long time, so the doctrine only shows herself to the chosen . . ."10 


Three techniques were applied to discover the hidden woman: Notaricon, Tsiruf and Gematria. Notaricon is the art 
of decomposing words found in the scriptures and using their letters as abbreviations for other words or ideas. The 
notariconic method would interpret the letters of the phrase B’reshith, in the beginning, to mean "in the beginning 


God saw that Israel would accept the Law." 


Tsiruf is the division and/or transposition of the parts or letters of a word into all possible permutations so as to form 
other words. By applying Tsiruf, B’reshith is found to yield B're, he created, Shith, six. The phrase he created six 
was used by cabalists to support the doctrine of the Sephiroth. 


Gematria is the technique of employing letters as numbers. A gematriatic example is Genesis 38:2 where the words 
"Lo three men stood by him", are found to have the numerical value of 701. The sum of the names Michael, Gabriel 
and Raphael is also 701. The conclusion is that they must have been the three men. 


Cabalistic methods of exegesis are not limited to Jewish theology. They can, in fact, be used to prove almost 
anything from the scriptures. Christian scholars quickly recognized this fact and adapted Cabala to Christian 
theology. Hermeticists did not remain ignorant of Cabala's malleability. They used it to prove their mystical- 
religious theories of nature. 


Before turning to Hermetic Cabala as developed by Dee and Fludd, it would be helpful to look at the Christian 
Cabala of Johannes Reuchlin, an early popularizer of Cabala who greatly influenced Fludd. Reuchlin is important 
because he recognized the harmony between Cabala and Neoplatonism, explained Notaricon, Tsiruf and Gematria, 
and transmitted the cabalistic cosmology in his widely circulated works. 


In his first cabalistic treatise De Verbo Mirofico (Basel, 1494), Reuchlin identified the Tetragrammaton as the true 
source of the Pythagorean tetrad. By comparing the tetrad with God's name, Reuchlin demonstrated Greek 
philosophy's dependence on Cabala. The first letter of the Tetragrammaton, Yod, has the appearance of a point so 
Reuchlin saw it, in the Pythagorean sense, as the beginning and the end of all things. The second letter, Hay, 
numerically equal to five, was the sum of the trinity's union with nature, the duad. The numerical value of the third 
letter, Waw, is six. The number six was the symbol of perfection to the Pythagoreans. The last letter, also a Hay, 
symbolized the human soul which was between heaven and earth as the number five was in the decade. Reuchlin's 
belief that Cabala was the source of Greek philosophy opened fruitful paths for its application to the explanation of 
philosophical and theological doctrines. 


John Dee 1527-1608 


In addition to philosophical Cabala Reuchlin practiced a Christian oriented cabalistic spiritual exegesis, an example 
of which was deriving the names Father, Spirit and Son from the letters of the Hebrew verb he created.!! Reuchlin is 
valuable in understanding both Dee and Fludd. Dee saw mathematical possibilities in Cabala as did Reuchlin. Fludd 


appears to have been directly influenced by the cabalistic cosmology imparted by Reuchlin's works. His writings 
often cite Reuchlin's De Arte Cabalistica (Hagenau, 1516). Reuchlin also provides a standard of Christian Cabala 
against which the goals and usages of Hermetic Cabala can be measured. 


Il 


In his "Mathematical Preface" to Euclid's Elements, John Dee cites Boethius that God created all from number. He 
reasons that if all was derived from number, we can by means of mathematics: 


"... behold in the Glasse of creation the Form of Forms, the exemplar Number of all things numerable both visible 
and invisible." 12 


Dee's view that nature originated from and can be discovered through mathematics is representative of 
Renaissance Neoplatonism. His views are especially like those of Nicholas of Cusa whom he quotes in the 
"Mathematical Preface." Cusa in Of Learned Ignorance propounded the view that mathematics is a means by 
which God can be understood.!3 Both Dee and Cusa agreed that mathematics is a useful tool because it allows 
a comparison of the finite with the infinite. 


Dee saw mathematics as an intermediary between the natural and the supernatural. Mathematical things were not as 
perfect as the ideal world but were also not as gross as the natural world.!4 At its highest level, Dee believed, 
mathematics leads to a knowledge of the formal or celestial world of Platonism. It was Platonism's concentration on 
the ideal rather than on the practical that accounted for its lack of popularity, said Dee.!5 


Dee translated Euclid's Elements as a preparation to lead people from practical mathematics back to the true science 
of Plato, a science which discovered the nature of the universe.!® It was in an attempt to explain the celestial realm 
and its order through mathematics that Dee made use of Cabala in the Monas. He treated Cabala as an adjunct to 
mathematics. To him true Cabala was mathematical rather than linguistic. In the Monas, he interpreted his monad by 
means of Notaricon, Tsiruf and Gematria. 


Dee believed the hieroglyphic monad to be a geometrical symbol in which the organization and reality of the entire 
universe was represented and from which the whole of creation could be derived. The role of the monad is 
analogous to that of the Hebrew alphabet in traditional Cabala. The monad, said Dee, "imbued [the astronomical 
symbols] with immortal life" and allowed their meaning to be expressed "most eloquently in any tongue and to any 
nation."!7 The monad could express all because the external bodies of the celestial sphere were reduced to "their 
mystical proportions" in it. 


Dee did not consider the monad to be his original discovery. It was, rather, a symbol based on the alchemical sign 
for mercury sent to him by IEOVA, the Tetragrammaton, to rebuild and restore astronomy. The monad was to be 
viewed as a new dispensation or restoration of a preexistent art of writing which had become extinct. These points 
are made clear in the Monas’ "Preface to the King." 


"Mercury may rightly be styled by us the rebuilder and restorer of all astronomy [and] an astronomical messenger 
[who was sent to us] by our IEOVA so that we might either establish this sacred art of writing as the first founders of 
a new discipline, or by his counsel renew one that was entirely extinct .. ."18 


It seems that Dee equated the monad or its component parts with the origin of alphabets. The monad was, therefore, 
the ultimate source of alphabetical Cabala. He pointed out that the letters of the Latins, Greeks and Hebrews, like the 
monad, were derived from points, straight lines and the circumference of circles.!9 Divine power was viewed by Dee 
as the source of the Hebrew alphabet and the symbolism represented by its vowel signs and letters.2° 


A corollary to the view that alphabets originated in geometrical symbols was the idea that alphabetical Cabala is 
inferior to mathematical Cabala. Cabala is most productive when applied to deriving knowledge from mathematical 
symbols. Dee stated that the investigation of the monad, like the investigation of the Hebrew letters, through 
Notaricon, Tsiruf and Gematria, is a holy art.21 


Dee's purpose was not only to understand the mysteries of visible and invisible things by interpreting the 


monad with Cabala but also to demonstrate to the Jews, in a missionary sense, that God is benevolent to all, i. 
e. he has endowed Christians with great wisdom. 


"...then (compelled by truth, if he may understand) he [the Jewish cabalist] will call this art holy. too; and he will 
own that, without regard to person, the same most benevolent God is not only of the Jews but of all peoples, nations 
and languages." ?? 


It was, then, not without some religious zeal that Dee discussed Cabala with the Jews. The Monas’ Christian tone is 
especially obvious in the preface where Dee, like Reuchlin, states that Cabala is not opposed to the Trinity.23 He 
viewed non-Jewish Cabala much like Reuchlin and believed it to be the true Cabala, a point he hoped to make to the 
Jews. Dee was even more precise than Reuchlin in his definition of true Cabala. He selected mathematical Cabala as 
the highest means of knowing truth. Still Dee considered the alphabetic form to be important. 


"...no mortal may excuse himself for being ignorant of this our holy language, [the cabalistic interpretation of the 
monad] . . . (which) I have called the real cabala, or of that . . . other and vulgar one, which rests on well known 
letters that can be written by man... "24 


Real or mathematical Cabala "explains the most obtruse arts" and was used in the Monas as a key to the universe. 
The Monas applies Cabala first as a geometrical form of Notaricon. Dee describes each part of the monad as a 
symbol for a cosmic reality (fig. 2). This corresponds to alphabetic Notaricon wherein each letter represents a word 
or concept. 


Theorem One states that all things happen by means of a straight line and a circle. The monad embodies this basic 
reality for it is made up of lines and circles. Theorem Three says that as a circle is derived from a point and a line, 
Theorem Two, the circle and point of the monad represent the geocentric universe. Because the sun is the highest 
perfection of the universe, the circle and the point also represent it. 


The use of Notaricon is extended to explain the monad's joining of a half circle to the solar circle. The half circle 
represents the moon. The meaning is that on an evening and a day, the duration of the creative period in Genesis, the 
light of philosophers was made. Two final examples of notaraiconic interpretation are the rectilinear cross and the 
sign of Aries. The cross represents the mystery of the four elements from which the world was made by the action of 
fire, symbolized by Aries. 


The technique of Tsiruf was used by Dee to derive the signs of the planets from the component parts of the monad. 
As in alphabetical Cabala, Dee permuted the parts of the monad to form new and meaningful symbols. Theorem 
Twelve states that the signs of the planets are derived from the symbols of the moon, the sun and Aries. The 
accompanying diagram shows that Saturn can be derived from the rectilinear cross with one half the symbol of Aries 
attached to the lower right quadrant. The construction of Jupiter is said to be opposite to that of Saturn (fig. 3). 


Theorem Thirteen deals with Venus and Mercury in a similar vein. Venus is made by attaching the solar circle to the 
cross and Mercury is the same as Venus with the lunar half circle added (fig. 4). The majesty of the sun and its 
relationship to the moon and the zodiacal signs are demonstrated in Theorems Fourteen and Fifteen . 


The word Tsiruf appears in Theorem Twenty-three as a precise term to describe the permutations of the numbers 
which Dee associated with the monad.?? It is clear, however, that the derivation of the planetary symbols from 
permutations of the monad is a correct general application of Tsiruf. 


John Dee used Gematria or numerical interpretation to a considerable extent in the Monas. Numbers are derived 
from the monad in Theorems Sixteen to Twenty. Theorems Twenty-three and the concluding Theorem Twenty-four, 
however, are the sections where the gematriatic method is most clear and intelligible. The discussion centers on the 
rectilinear cross of the monad and its relationship to the Pythagorean quaternary. 


Using Tsiruf Dee determines that the numbers one, two, three and four have twenty-four possible permutations. By 
means of a gematriatic interpretation, Dee links, in Theorem twenty-four, the twenty-four permutations to the hours 
of the day; the six wings of the four Gospel beasts found in the Apocalypse of John; and the twenty-four elders 
mentioned in the same Apocalypse. This section is particularly worthy of reproduction as an example of Dee's 
application of the cabalistic method. 


"Thus we shall now at last, in this our twenty-fourth speculation, consummate and terminate the permutations of the 
quaternary, to the honour and glory of Him who (as John . . . witnesses in the fourth and last part of the fourth 
chapter of the Apocalypse) sits on the throne and around Whom four animals (each having six wings) speak day and 
night; ... Whom also twenty-four elders, . . . falling prostrate from twenty-four seats . . ., adore . . ."26 


The Monas' mystical explanation of the universe gains intelligibility when approached from the standpoint of 
Cabala. John Dee, as did the writers of Yezirah and the Zohar, explained the universe in symbols which had 
reality to him. The monad cabalistically interpreted served its function well of embodying all the symbols 
related to the universe. The lack of Sephiroth and angelology in Dee's system indicates how "rational" and 
"mathematical" he sought to make it. He used the cabalistic method but not the cabalistic cosmology. 


The primary goal of the Monas seems to have been the symbolic quantification of the universe. The religious aspects 
of the system should not be overlooked for God was recognized as the source of truth and the origin of all things, the 
Form of Forms. 


Dee's role in developing a mathematical form of Cabala which could be applied to nature seems to have been 
recognized by contemporaries for his monad appears in Libavius' Commentariorum Alchymiae (Frankfurt, no date) 
and in Steeb's Coleum Sephiroticum Mainz, 1679). Reuchlin's theological Cabala which proved the superiority of 
Christianity is in marked contrast to Dee's geometrical Cabala which discovered celestial relationships. Just how 
mathematical Dee's cabalistic system is can be best appreciated when it is compared to Fludd's alchemical universe. 


MI 


The Monas' description of the universe did not stress the macrocosmal-microcosmal relationship or the 
material world. Dee's greatest interest seems to have lain in knowing the celestial or formal world. Robert 
Fludd's emphasis in the Mosaicall Philosophy was quite different. As a physician and alchemist, Fludd was 
occupied with matter and man. He concerned himself with the celestial realm as it related to its material 
image. In the Mosaicall Philosophy he sought to elucidate and apply knowledge gained from the Bible of 
celestial influences to the material world and to the microcosm. It is through alchemy and cabala that the 
Mosaicall Philosophy attempts to explore the connection between the heavenly and the earthly worlds. 


Fludd did not believe that alchemy was the only science that could describe the universe. Three mystical sciences; 
Cabala, natural magic and alchemy, were capable of illuminating the creation. The universe which these sciences 
were meant to explore consisted of three worlds: the Intelligible, the Celestial and the Elementary. The Mosaicall 
Philosophy emphasizes the roles of alchemy and Cabala in describing these worlds.?7 The book develops the 
relationship between the three mystical sciences, the three worlds of the macrocosm and the three corresponding 
parts of man cabalistically. 


"[Cabala, Natural Magic and Alchemy]. . . are the three mystical sciences, which are by wise men appropriated into 
the knowledge of the three worlds; I mean, the Intelligible, the Celestial, and Elementary, represented, according 
unto the Cabalists by these three Letters of the name of Adam. Also the three parts of man, termed the little world, to 
wit, alteration and corruption, as also the elementary part."28 


Of importance in this passage are the cabalistic equation of the letters of the Hebrew word for man with the tripartate 
macrocosm and the emphasis placed on the alteration and corruption of the elementary world. The Mosaicall 
Philosophy and its use of Cabala may be viewed as an elucidation of these themes. 


Fludd begins his description of the universe with a cosmogony based on Genesis which resembles doctrines found in 
the Pimander, in Cabala and in Paracelsus. The universe was created by the "Eternal spirit of wisdom" or the Ruach 
Elohim, aterm found in Yezirah, who "doth operate by his Angelicall Organs of a Contrary fortitude, in the Catholic 
Element of the lower waters."29 The contrary actions referred to are those of condensation and rarefaction. It should 
be noted that Paracelsus gives a similar view of creation by separation and coagulation in his Three Books of 
Philosophy Written to the Athenians. 


The angelical organs of the Ruach were the sun, governed by the ‘potent angell' Michael, and its subservient forces 
the four winds, each also governed by an angel. The sun by "celestial Alchimy, or spagerick vertue of the divine 
illumination" divided the waters into upper and lower parts.30 The upper waters, the home of good angels, "were 


obedient unto bright Divinity, and were converted into a fiery nature" whereas, the lower waters, Satan's habitat, 
"being fecall, gross, impure, and therefore more rebellious unto light" were converted into an elementary nature 
subject to change.3! 


Fludd demonstrated the sun's role in the rarefaction of creation by pointing to the action of a weather glass. In 
sunlight the water in the glass expands, but in darkness, the cold north influence of the elementary world, the water 
contracts. Between the upper waters and the lower waters existed the third part of the universe, the firmament. The 
firmament was the mediator between the dwelling place of the Ruach Elohim and the fecal world. 


Above the firmament, all stood in the changeless similitude of God while in the world below the action of contraries 
led to change. As an example of the existence of opposite actions in the elementary world, Fludd cited the heart's 
systole and diastole, contraction by the cold nature of matter and dilatation by the act of formal light.32 


The trilevel universe which Fludd described is primarily in interpretation of God's division the the waters in Genesis. 
God's use of an intermediary Ruach Elohim suggests both the Pimander and Cabala. The Pimander's influence on 
Fludd is seen in his unpubished work A Philosophical Key (1618). 


The Key's discussion of the creation turns on a Demogorgon which worked by means of two intermediaries, chaos 
and eternity. The elementary world was described as the Litigum, abortion, of chaos. It was the realm of evil and was 
fecal in nature. The Key like the Pimander also stressed the role of light in the creative process. The Mosaicall 
Philosophy continued the Key's fecal analogy and view of light but substituted the Ruach Elohim and angelology of 
Cabala for the Demogorgon and its agents. 


A most significant aspect of Fludd's cosmogony is its similarity to the alchemical process of distillation. The 
Divine emanation is viewed as an alchemist who used beams of light to separate the primordial waters into 

their constituent parts. The finest material rose, leaving behind the fecal debris of the elementary world. In 
distillation Fludd believed that he had observed the process of creation described by Moses in Genesis. The 
weather glass was an experiment which supplied convincing proof of the role of light in rarefaction. This 


explanation of creation based on experiment was the true mosaical philosophy. 


A Table of Planetary Influences which shows how each hour of the day is ruled by a certain planet differing for each day of the 
week. 


A diagram used by Robert Fludd when treating diseases. 


It is difficult to determine how much of Fludd's general scheme was taken from Cabala. Creation by light's 
emanation, the macrocosm-microcosm doctrine and angelology are all found in Neo-platonism and the Hermetic 
corpus as well as in Cabala. Fludd's extreme reliance on alchemical processes indicates that he probably used Cabala 
as a support for ideas developed from non-cabalistic sources. Cabala's similarity to his beliefs gave him a covenient 
proof for his views. In the matter of particulars, Cabala, perhaps, added more to his thought. This is especially true 


of the macrocosm-microcosm analogy. Fludd displays good cabalistic form when he states that the "aevaill or 
angelical effect, is the image of the eternal /dea, and the temporal world, is the similitude of the aeviall."33 


It is true that in any macrocosmal-microcosmal system the two worlds are identical, but the interspersion of a series 
of three worlds is reminiscent of the cabalistic cosmos. The universe developed in the Mosaicall Philosophy is more 
like the three sub-Sephirothic worlds of Cabala than the seven level cosmos of the Pimander. The Mosaicall 
Philosophy's use of light corresponds to Cabala. Fludd's statement that each "world was made by the sending forth 
of God's bright Emanation"34 is paralleled in the Zohar. The three worlds of the Mosaicall Philosophy like the 
Zohar's differed only in that each had a "lesse proportion of light than other."35 


Fludd's terminology and angelology in the Mosaicall Philosophy seem to be drawn from Cabala. As the cabalistic 
Sephiroth correspond to the divine attributes so does each angel in Fludd's cosmos perform a necessary function to 
God's nature and his creation. The attribute Elohim, for example, sends down the power of cold effects to Saturn 
while the attribute Jehovah Sabaoth pours forth the beams of concupiscibility.36 


Even in this, his most cabalistic of moods, Fludd leans heavily on ocular demonstration. The means by which angels 
influence the world, he compares to the sympathetic action of a lodestone.3’ Angels do not work directly but rather 
through intermediaries in the firmament. Angelical beams proceed to the stars. Each animal or vegetable has a 
particular star "that poureth out upon him his proper influence.38 The topic of celestial influences on the elementary 
world as demonstrated by lodestones is the subject of the last portion of the Mosaicall Philosophy. 


The doctrines of Cabala and alchemy are thoroughly mixed in the Mosaicall Philosophy. Fludd, perhaps, did 
not distinguish the two because their cosmological teachings were so similar. Both systems were, after all, 
sciences which should yield the same results in studying the universe. The scriptural interpretations of Cabala 
lent divine authority to Fludd's alchemical views. His free combination and equation of Cabala with alchemy 
resulted in a system which was a homogenous mixture of the two approaches. 


The Mosaicall Philosophy's discussion of the doctrine of anima mundi or world soul illustrates this homogeneity. 
The pagan concept of anima mundi, said Fludd, was the same as the Catholic soul of Christianity and the angel 
"mitattron" of Jewish Cabala.3? Anima mundi, Catholic soul and Metatron were simply three terms for the same 
truth. Seen in this syncretistic light the cabalistic elements in Fludd's philosophy make a good deal of sense. 


In reading the Mosaicall Philosophy, a question arises, how much first hand knowledge of Hebrew and Cabala did 
Fludd possess. This question grows out of serious errors made by him in his cabalistic interpretations of Hebrew 
phrases. One near comical error which he committed was in referring to Zohar as a rabbi.*0 Another obvious misuse 
is found in part two of the Mosaicall Philosophy where Fludd tries to prove his three level cosmos by Notaricon. He 
asserts that the phrase "the heavens",mem yod mem shin hay means the heavens or the firmament, are between fire, 
the upper waters and the lower waters. According to Fludd, the spelling reads mem yod mem shin aleph=a 
shamaum. The Aleph and Shin, signify esch, fire and mayim, mem yod mem, represents water.*! 


Fludd is correct, esch is fire and mayim water. Cabalistically they could mean that the heavens are between fire and 
water. Unfortunately the interpretation is based on a mispelling, "The heavens" is spelled with a Hay, and not an 
Aleph. Such an error invalidates his conclusion and casts doubt on his knowledge of Hebrew. 


This writer has been able to find no usage in Jewish Cabala where "the heavens" is interpreted using an Aleph 
instead of a Hay.4? If a check of the cabalistic sources cited in the Mosaicall Philosophy indicates anything about 
Fludd's knowledge of Cabala, it was derived in large part from Johannes Reuchlin's De Arte Cabbalistica.# 
Reuchlin, in fact, is the only cabalist mentioned in the book. 


In light of Fludd's linguistic defects, it is strange that he, like Dee and Reuchlin, claimed his Cabala to be the true 
one. After discussing how the world was created by twenty-two spiritual", letters, he calls the Jews to repentance by 
saying that Hebrew is "much spoken by the learned Rabbis of our age, but little known or understood by them."44 A 
similar indictment could be brought against Fludd. One should note that a critique of Dee's knowledge of Hebrew is 
more difficult to find than one of Fludd. Nowhere in the Monas does he betray his cabalistic sources. He actually 
used Hebrew but once and only then in an unintelligible phrase.45 


In defense of Fludd, it would appear that his purpose in the Mosaicall Philosophy was not to show a mastery 


of Hebrew or of Cabala but rather to integrate a system dating from Moses into his alchemical view of the 
universe based on the Bible. If Moses received both Genesis and Cabala from God, should not Cabala be used 
to understand Genesis. Fludd's major tool for discovering the mosaicall philosophy was alchemy and not 
Cabala, however. The Mosaicall Philosophy's views were conditioned primarily by the physical theories of 
alchemy and its ocular proofs. To these proofs were fit compatible doctrines of Cabala. In its own way the 
Mosaicall Philosophy was as successful a mystical scientific work as Dee's Monas Hieroglyphica. Its physical 
explanation of the universe took into account all the factors which Fludd considered necessary for scientific 
validation: Holy Writ, alchemical knowledge, and the cabalistic tradition. 


The systems which Dee and Fludd developed indicate two uses to which Cabala could be put by Hermetic scientists. 
The intensely mathematical approach of Dee found in Cabala a tool to explore cosmical relationahips. Fludd on the 
other hand saw the cabalistic cosmology as a proof for his alchemical view of nature. Within Cabala's doctrines and 
methodology were the seeds for both interpretations. 


It was natural for Dee and Fludd to use a system of the supposed antiquity and divinity of Cabala. Cabala's 
teachings, especially those concerning the creation and the macrocosm-microcosm, were welcome because of their 
harmony with the Neo-platonic and Hermetic doctrines upon which mystical science was based. The cabalistic 
approach was deemed scientific by both Dee and Fludd. They believed it, like mathematics and alchemy, revealed 
the underlying processes and realities of nature. 


The difference between Hermetic and Christian cabalists lies in the Hermetic attempts to integrate Cabala into an 
explanation of nature. Reuchlin and his genre sought to prove and illuminate Christian theology with Cabala, not to 
found a scientific world system. Both Dee and Fludd stepped into the theological arena in declaring that theirs was 
the true Cabala and that the Jews would do well to heed their teachings, but this proselytizing of the Jews was a 
secondary consideration. Understanding two applications of Cabala to Hermetic science only begins to shed light on 
the broader issue of Cabala's role in Hermetic thought. For the historian of science, a knowledge of Hermetic Cabala 
can increase his understanding of the goals, the doctrines and the methods of Hermetic scientists. 


FOOTNOTES 
*Some of the material on John Dee is contained in Michael T. Walton "John Dee's Monas Hieroglyphica: 


Geometrical Cabala" Ambix, vol. 23, pt. 2, July 1976, pp. 116-123. 
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Grey Lodge Occult Review 


THE SECT OF THE PHOENIX 
By Jorge Luis Borges 


Those who write that the sect of the Phoenix originated in Heliopolis, and make it derive from the religious 
restoration which followed the death of the reformer Amenhotep IV, cite texts by Herodotus, Tacitus, and 
inscriptions from the Egyptian monuments; but they ignore, or try to ignore, the fact that the denomination of the 
sect by the name of Phoenix is not prior to Rabanus Maurus, and that the most ancient sources (the Saturnalia, or 
Flavius Josephus, let us say) speak only of the People of Custom or the People of the Secret. Gregorovius had 
already observed, in the Conventicles of Ferrara, that any mention of the Phoenix was extremely rare in oral 
language. In Geneva, I have spoken to artisans who did not understand me when I asked if they were men of the 
Phoenix, but who admitted, in the next breath, that they were men of the Secret. Unless I am mistaken, the same 


phenomenon is observable among the Buddhists: the name by which they are known to the world is not the same as 
the one they themselves pronounce. 


Miklosic, in an overly famous page, has compared the sectarians of the Phoenix with the gypsies. In Chile and in 
Hungary there are sectarians of the Phoenix and there are also gypsies; beyond their ubiquity, they have very little in 
common. The gypsies are horsedealers, tinkers, smiths, and fortune tellers; the sectarians tend to practice the liberal 
professions successfully. The gypsies are of a certain definite physical type, and they speak - or used to speaks secret 
language; the sectarians are indistinguishable from the rest of the world: the proof of it is that they have not suffered 
persecutions. Gypsies are picturesque and inspire bad poets. Narrative verse, colored lithographs, and boleros pay no 
heed to the sectarians . . . Martin Buber declares that Jews are essentially pathetic; not all sectarians are, and some of 
them despise pathos; this public and notorious fact suffices to refute the vulgar error (absurdly defended by Urmann) 
which sees in the Phoenix a derivative of Israel. People think more or less as follows: Urmann was a sensitive man; 
Urmann was a Jew; Urmann associated with the sectarians in the ghetto at Prague; the affinity felt by Urmann serves 
to prove a fact. I can not in good faith agree with this judgment. The fact that sectarians in a Jewish environment 
should resemble Jews does not prove anything; the undeniable fact is that they resemble, like Hazlitt's infinite 
Shakespeare, all the men in the world. They are everything to all men, like the Apostle. Only a short time ago Doctor 
Juan Francisco Amaro, of Paysandu, marveled at the ease with which they became Spanish-Americans. 


I have mentioned that the history of the sect does not record persecutions. Still, since there is no human group which 
does not include partisans of the Phoenix, it is also true that there has never been a persecution which they have not 
suffered or a reprisal they have not carried out. Their blood has been spilled, through the centuries, under opposing 
enemy flags, in the wars of the West and in the remote battles of Asia. It has availed them little to identify 
themselves with all the nations of the earth. 


Lacking a sacred book to unify them as the Scripture does Israel, lacking a common memory, lacking that other 
social memory which is language, scattered across the face of the earth, differing in color and features, only one 
thing - the Secret - unites them and will unite them until the end of time. Once upon a time, in addition to the Secret, 
there was a legend (and perhaps also a cosmogonic myth), but the superficial men of the Phoenix have forgotten it, 
and today they conserve only the obscure tradition of some cosmic punishment: of a punishment, or a pact, or a 
privilege, for the versions differ, and they scarcely hint at the verdict of a God who grants eternity to a race of men if 
they will only carry out a certain rite, generation after generation. I have compared the testimony of travelers, I have 
conversed with patriarchs and theologians; and I can testify that the performance of the rite is the only religious 
practice observed by the sectarians. The rite itself constitutes the Secret. And the Secret, as I have already indicated, 
is transmitted from generation to generation; but usage does not favor mothers teaching it to their sons, nor is it 
transmitted by priests. Initiation into the mystery is the task of individuals of the lowest order. A slave, a leper, a 
beggar plays the role of mystagogue. A child can indoctrinate another child. In itself the act is trivial, momentary, 
and does not require description. The necessary materials are cork, wax, or gum arabic. (In the liturgy there is 
mention of silt; this, too, is often used.) There are no temples specially dedicated to the celebration of this cult; a 
ruin, a cellar, an entrance way are considered propitious sites. The Secret is sacred, but it is also somewhat 
ridiculous. The practice of the mystery is furtive and even clandestine, and its adepts do not speak about it. There are 
no respectable words to describe it, but it is understood that all words refer to it, or better, that they inevitably allude 
to it, and thus, in dialogue with initiates, when I have prattled about anything at all, they have smiled enigmatically 
or taken offense, for they have felt that I touched upon the Secret. In Germanic literature there are poems written by 
sectarians, whose nominal theme is the sea, say, or the evening twilight; but they are, I can hear someone say, in 
some measure symbols of the Secret. 


As stated by Du Cange in his Glossary, by way of apocryphal proverb, Orbis terrarum est speculum Ludi. A kind of 
sacred horror prevents some of the faithful from practicing the extremely simple ritual; the others despise them for it, 
but they despise themselves even more. On the other hand, those sectarians who deliberately renounce the Custom 
and manage to engage in direct communication with the divinity enjoy a large measure of credit. To make this 
commerce manifest, these latter sectarians have recourse to figures from the liturgy; thus John of the Rood wrote: 


May the Nine Firmaments know that God 
Is as delightful as cork or muck. 


I have enjoyed the friendship of devotees of the Phoenix on three continents; it seems clear to me that at first the 
Secret struck them as something paltry, distressing, vulgar and (what is even stranger) incredible. They could not 
reconcile themselves to the fact that their ancestors had lowered themselves to such conduct. The odd thing is that 
the Secret has not been lost long ago; despite the vicissitudes of the world, despite wars and exoduses, it extends, in 
its tremendous fashion, to all the faithful. One commentator has not hesitated to assert that it is already instinctive. 
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Grey Lodge Occult Review 


The Nature of the Absolute 
By Manly P. Hall 


THE HOMERIC CHAIN (img. missing) 
The order of the gods of the three worlds, grouped in Chaldean triads, is here set forth according to the doctrines of Orpheus. This mystery 
was concealed by the first symbolists under the figures of the dot, the line, and the circle. To the mystic, the fables of the ancients are indeed 
resplendent with unsuspected truths. 


To define adequately the nature of the Absolute is impossible, for it is everything in its eternal, undivided, and 
unconditioned state. In ancient writings it is referred to as the NOTHING and the ALL. No mind is capable of 
visualizing an appropriate symbolic figure of the Absolute. Of all the symbols devised to represent its eternal and 
unknowable state a clean, blank sheet of paper is the least erroneous. The paper, being blank, represents all that 
cannot be thought of, all that cannot be seen, all that cannot be felt, and all that cannot be limited by any tangible 
function of consciousness. The blank paper represents measureless, eternal, unlimited SPACE. No created 
intelligence has ever plumbed its depths; no God has ever scaled its heights, nor shall mortal or immortal being ever 
discover the true nature of its substance. From it all things come, to it all things return, but it neither comes nor goes. 


Figures and symbols are pollutions drawn upon the unblemished surface of the paper. The symbols, therefore, 
signify the conditions that exist upon the face of SPACE or, more correctly, which are produced out of the substance 
of SPACE. The blank sheet, being emblematic of the ALL, each of the diagrams drawn upon it signifies some 
fractional phase of the ALL. The moment the symbol is drawn upon the paper, the paper loses its perfect and 
unlimited blankness. As the symbols represent the creative agencies and substances, the philosophers have declared 
that when the parts of existence come into manifestation the perfect wholeness of Absolute Being is destroyed. In 
other words, the forms destroy the perfection of the formlessness that preceded them. Symbolism deals with 
universal forces and agencies. Each of these forces and agencies is an expression of SPACE, because SPACE is the 
ultimate of substance,the ultimate of force, and the sum of them both. Nothing exists except it exists in SPACE; 
nothing is made except it is made of SPACE. In Egypt SPACE is called T A T. 


SPACE is the perfect origin of everything. It is not God; it is not Nature; it is not man; it is not the universe. All 
these exist in SPACE and are fashioned out of it, but SPACE is supreme. SPACE and Absolute Spirit are one; 
SPACE and Absolute Matter are one. Therefore SPACE, Spirit, and Matter are one. Spirit is the positive 
manifestation of SPACE; Matter is the negative manifestation of SPACE. Spirit and Matter exist together in 
SPACE. SPACE, Spirit, and Matter are the first Trinity, with SPACE the Father, Spirit the Son, and Matter the Holy 
Ghost. SPACE though actually undivided, becomes through hypothetical division Absolute (or Ultimate) Spirit, 
Absolute (or Ultimate) Intelligence, and Absolute (or Ultimate) Matter. 


The most primitive and fundamental of all symbols is the dot. Place a dot in the center of the sheet and what does it 


signify? Simply the ALL considered as the ONE, or first point. Unable to understand the Absolute, man gathers its 
incomprehensibility mentally to a focal point--the dot. The dot is the first illusion because it is the first departure 
from things as they eternally are--the blank sheet of paper. There is nothing immortal but SPACE, nothing eternal 
but SPACE, nothing without beginning or end but SPACE, nothing unchangeable but SPACE. Everything but 
SPACE either grows or decays, because everything that grows grows out of SPACE and everything that decays 
decays into SPACE. SPACE alone remains. Philosophically, SPACE is synonymous with Self (spelled with a capital 
S), because it is not the inferior, or more familiar, self. It is the Self which man struggles through all eternity to 
attain. Therefore the true Self is as abstract as the blank sheet of paper and only he who can fathom the nature of the 
blank paper can discover Self. 


The dot may be likened to Spirit. The Spirit is Self with the loss of limitlessness, because the dot is bound by certain 
limitations. The dot is the first illusion of the Self, the first limitation of SPACE even as Spirit is the first limitation 
of Self. The dot is life localized as a center of power; the blank paper is life unlimited. According to philosophy, the 
dot must sometime be erased, because nothing but the blank paper is eternal. The dot represents a limitation, for the 
life that is everywhere becomes the life that is somewhere; universal life becomes individualized life and ceases to 
recognize its kinship with all Being. 


After the dot is placed on the paper, it can be rubbed out and the white paper restored to its virgin state. Thus the 
white paper represents eternity and the dot, time; and when the dot is erased, time is dissolved back into eternity, for 
time is dependent upon eternity. Therefore in ancient philosophy there are two symbols: the NOTHING and the 
ONE--the white paper and the dot. Creation traces its origin from the dot--the Primitive Sea, the Egg laid by the 
White Swan in the fields of SPACE. 


If existence be viewed from the Self downward into the illusion of creation, the dot is the first or least degree of 
illusion. On the other hand, if existence be viewed from the lower, or illusionary, universe upward towards Reality, 
the dot is the greatest conceivable Reality. The least degree of physical impermanence is the greatest degree of 
spiritual permanence. That which is most divine is least mortal. Thus, in the moral sense, the greatest degree of good 
is the least degree of evil. The dot, being most proximate to perfection, is the simplest and, therefore, the least 
imperfect of all symbols. 


From the dot issues forth a multitude of other illusions ever less permanent. The dot, or Sacred Island, is the 
beginning of existence, whether that of a universe or a man. The dot is the germ raised upon the surface of infinite 
duration. The potentialities signified by the blank paper are manifested as active potencies through the dot. Thus the 
limitless Absolute is manifested in a limited way. 


When considering his own divine nature, man always thinks of his spirit as the first and greatest part of himself. He 
feels that his spirit is his real and permanent part. To the ancients, however, the individualized spirit (to which is 
applied the term I) was itself a little germ floating upon the surface of Absolute Life. This idea is beautifully brought 
out in the teachings of the Brahmins, Buddhists, and Vedantists. The Nirvana of atheistic Buddhism is achieved 
through the reabsorption of the individualized self into the Universal Self. In Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, the 
thought is summed up thus: “Om, mani padme, hum! The daybreak comes and the dewdrop slips back into the 
shining sea.” The “dewdrop” is the dot; the “sea” the blank paper. The “dewdrop” is the individualized spirit, or I; 
the blank paper that Self which is ALL, and at the achievement of Nirvana the lesser mingles with the greater. 
Immortality is achieved, for that which is impermanent returns to the condition of absolute permanence. 


The dot, the line, and the circle are the supreme and primary symbols. The dot is Spirit and its symbol in the 
Chaldaic Hebrew--the Yod--is actually a seed or spermatozoon, a little comma with a twisting tail, representing the 
germ of the not-self. In its first manifestation the dot elongates to form the line. The line is a string of dots made up 
of germ lives--the monadic lives of Leibnitz. From the seed growing in the earth comes the sprig--the line. The line, 
therefore, is the symbol of the dot in growth or motion. The sun is a great dot, a monad of life, and each of its rays a 
line--its own active principle in manifestation. The key thought is: The line is the motion of the dot. 


In the process of creation all motion is away from self. Therefore there is only one direction in which the dot can 
move. In the process of return to the perfect state all motion is toward self, and through self to the Universal Self. 
Involution is activity outward from self; evolution is activity inward toward self. Motion away from self brings a 
decrease in consciousness and power. The farther the light ray travels from its source the weaker the ray. The line is 
the outpouring or natural impulse of life to expand. It may seem difficult at first to imagine the line as a symbol of 
general expansion, but it is simply emblematic of motion away from self--the dot. The dot, moving away from self, 
projects the line; the line becomes the radius of an imaginary circle, and this circle is the circumference of the 
powers of the central dot. Hypothetically, every sun has a periphery where its rays end, every human life a periphery 
where its influence ceases, every human mind a periphery beyond which it cannot function, every human heart a 


periphery beyond which it cannot feel. Somewhere there is a limit to the scope of awareness. The circle is the 
symbol of this limit. It is the symbol of the vanishing point of central energy. The dot symbolizes the cause; the line, 
the means; and the circle, the end. 


The AIN SOPH of the Hebrew Qabbalists is equivalent to the Absolute. The Jewish mystics employed the closed 
eye to suggest the same symbolism as that of the blank sheet of paper. The inscrutable NOTHING conveyed to the 
mind by the closing of the eyes suggests the eternal, unknowable, and indefinable nature of Perfect Being. These 
same Qabbalists called spirit the dot, the opened eye, because looking away from itself, the Ego (or IAM) beholds 
the vast panorama of things which together compose the illusionary sphere. However, when this same objective eye 
is turned inward to the contemplation of its own cause, it is confronted by a blankness which defies penetration. 


Only that thing which is permanent is absolutely real; hence, that unmoved, eternal condition so inadequately 
symbolized by the blank sheet of paper is the only absolute Reality. In comparison to this eternal state, forms are an 
ever-changing phantasmagoria, not in the sense that forms do not exist but rather they are of minor significance 
when compared to their ever-enduring source. 


While through lack of adequate terminology it is necessary to approach a definition of the Absolute from a negative 
point of view, the blank sheet of paper signifies not emptiness but an utter and incomprehensible fullness when an 
attempt is made to define the indefinable. Therefore the blank paper represents that SPACE which contains all 
existence in a potential state. When the material universe--whether the zodiac, the stars, or the multitude of suns 
dotting the firmament--comes into manifestation, all of its parts are subject to the law of change. Sometime every 
sun will grow cold, sometime every grain of cosmic dust will blossom forth as a universe and sometime vanish 
again. With the phenomenal creation comes birth, growth, and decay and the multifarious laws which have dominion 
over and measure the span of ephemerality. Omar Khayyam, with characteristic Oriental fatalism, writes: 


“One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies.” 


The illusions of diversity--form, place, and time--are classed by the Orientals under the general term Maya. The 
word Maya signifies the great sea of shadows--the sphere of things as they seem to be as distinguished from the 
blank piece of paper which represents the one and only THING as it eternally is. The mothers of the various World 
Saviors generally bear names derived from the word Maya, as for example, Mary; for the reason that the various 
redeeming deities signify realization born out of illusion, or wisdom rising triumphant from the tomb of ignorance. 
Philosophical realization must be born out of the realization of illusion. Consequently the Savior-Gods are born out 
of Maya and rise through many tribulations into the light of eternity. 


The keys to all knowledge are contained in the dot, the line, and the circle. The dot is universal consciousness, the 
line is universal intelligence, and the circle is universal force--the threefold, unknowable Cause of all knowable 
existence (the three hypostases of Atma). In man the spirit is represented by the dot and conscious activity or 
intelligence by the line. Conscious activity is the key to intelligence, because consciousness belongs to the sphere of 
the dot and activity to the sphere of the circle. The center and the circumference are thus blended in the connecting 
line--conscious activity or intelligence. The circle is the symbol of body and body is the limit of the radius of the 
activity of mind power pouring out of the substance of consciousness. 


In ancient philosophy the dot signifies Truth--Reality in whatever form it may take. The line is the motion of the fact 
and the circle is the symbol of the form or figure established in the inferior or material sphere by these superphysical 
activities. Take, for example, a blade of grass. Its form is simply the effect of certain active agents upon certain 
passive substances. The physical blade of grass is really a symbol of a degree of consciousness or a combination of 
cosmic activities. All forms are but geometric patterns, being the reactions set up in matter by mysterious forces 
working in the causal spheres. Conscious activity, working upon or brooding over matter, creates form. Matter is not 
form, because matter (like SPACE, of which it is the negative expression) is universally disseminated but, as is said 
in the ancient doctrine, the activity of life upon and through its substances curdles (organizes) matter so that it 
assumes certain definite forms or bodies. These organisms thus caused by bringing the elements of matter into 
intelligent and definite relationships are held together by the conscious agent manipulating them. The moment this 
agent is withdrawn the process of disintegration sets in. Disintegration is the inevitable process of returning artificial 
compounds to their first simple state. Disintegration may be further defined as the urge of heterogeneous parts to 
return to their primitive homogeneity; in other words, the desire of creation to return to SPACE. When the forms 
have been reabsorbed into the vast sea of matter, they are then ready to be picked up by some other phase of the 
Creative Agencies and molded afresh into vehicles for the material expression of divine potentialities. 


In its application to the divisions of human learning, the dot is the proper symbol of philosophy in that philosophy is 
the least degree of intellectual illusion. It is not to be inferred that philosophy is absolute truth but rather that it is the 
least degree of mental error, since all other forms of learning contain a greater percentage of fallacy. Nothing that is 
sufficiently tangible to be susceptible of accurate definition is true in the absolute sense; but philosophy, 
transcending the limitations of the form world, achieves more in its investigation of the nature of Being than does 
any other man-conceived discipline. A slight digression. The more complex the form, the farther removed it is from 
its source. As more marks are placed upon the white sheet of paper a picture is gradually created which may become 
so complicated that the white paper itself is entirely obscured. Thus the more diversified the creations, the less the 
Creator is discernible. Taking up the least possible space upon the paper, the dot detracts the least from the perfect 
expanse of the white sheet. 


Philosophy per se is the least confusing method of approaching Reality. When less accurate systems are employed a 
cobweb of contending and confusing complexities is spread over the entire surface of the blank paper, hopelessly 
entangling the thinker in the maze of illusion. As the dot cannot retire behind itself to explore the nature of the paper 
upon which it is placed, so no philosophy can entirely free itself from the involvements of mind. As man, however, 
must have some code by which to live, some system of thought which will give him at least an intellectual concept 
of ultimates, the wisest of all ages have contributed the fruitage of their transcendent genius to this great human 
need. Thus philosophy came into being. 


Like the dot, philosophy is an immovable body. Its essential nature never changes. When the element of change is 
introduced into philosophy, it descends to the level of theology or rather it is involved and distorted by the 
disciplines of theology. Theology is a motion, a mystical gesture as it were--it is the dot moving away from itself to 
form the line. Theology is not a fixed element like philosophy; it is an emotional element subject to numberless 
vicissitudes. Theology is emotional, changeable, violent, and at periodic intervals bursts forth in many forms of 
irrational excess. Theology occupies a middle ground between materiality and true illumined spirituality which, 
transcending religion, becomes a comprehension in part at least of divine concerns. 


As has already been suggested, the line is the radius of an imaginary circle, and when this circle is traced upon the 
paper we have the proper symbol of science. Science occupies the circumference of the sphere of self. The savant 
gropes in that twilight where life is lost in form. He is therefore unfitted to cope with any phase of life or knowledge 
which transcends the plane of material things. The scientist has no comprehension of an activity independent of and 
dissociated from matter, hence his sphere of usefulness is limited to the lower world and its phenomena. The 
physical body of what men call knowledge is science; the emotional body, theology; and the mental and supermental 
bodies, natural and mystical philosophy respectively. The human mind ascends sequentially from science through 
theology to philosophy, as in ancient days it descended from divine philosophy through spiritual theology to the 
condition of material science it now occupies. 


Consider the great number of people who are now leaving the church at the behest of science. Most of these 
individuals declare their reason for dissenting to the dictates of theology is that the dogma of the church has proved 
to be philosophically and scientifically unsound. The belief is quite prevalent that nearly all scientists are agnostics, 
if not atheists, because they refuse to subscribe to the findings of early theologians. Thus the mind must descend 
from credulity to absolute incredulity before it is prepared to assume the onus of individual thinking. On the other 
hand, the scientist who has really entered into the spirit of his labors has found God. Science has revealed to him a 
super theology. It has discovered the God of the swirling atoms; not a personal Deity but an all-permeating, all- 
powerful, impersonal Creative Agent akin to the Absolute Being of occult philosophy. Thus the little tin god on his 
golden throne falls to make way for an infinite Creative Principle which science vaguely senses and which 
philosophy can reveal in fuller splendor. 


The primitive symbols now under discussion bring to mind the subject of alphabets. The ancient Alphabet of 
Wisdom is symbolism and all the figures used in this supreme alphabet are taken out of the dot, the line, and the 
circle; in other words, are made up of various combinations of these elementary forms. Even the Arabic numerical 
system and the letters of the English alphabet are compounded from these first three figures. In Oriental mysticism 
there are certain objects considered particularly appropriate for subjects of meditation. One of the most important of 
the native drawings is that of a lotus bud carrying in its heart the first letter of the Sanskrit alphabet, the letter usually 
made resplendent by gold leaf. This letter as the first of the alphabet is employed to direct the mind of the devotee 
towards all things which are first, especially Universal Self which is the first of all Being and from which all Nature 
emerged as the letters are presumed to have come forth from the first of themselves. Thus from one letter issue all 
letters and from a comparatively small number of letters an infinite diversity of words, these words being the sound 
symbols which man has employed to designate the diversified genera of the mundane creation. The words were 
originally designed as sound-names and were so closely related to the objects upon which they were conferred that 
by an analysis of the word the mythical nature of the object could be determined. 


St. Irenzus describes the Greek cosmological man bearing upon his body the letters of the Greek alphabet. The 
sacredness of the letters is also emphasized in the New Testament where Christ is referred to as the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end. The letters of the alphabet are those sacred symbols through 
the combinations of which is created an emblem for every thought, every form, every element, every condition of 
material existence. Like the very illusional world whose phenomena they catalog, words, however, are slayers of the 
Real and the more words the less of the nature of Reality remains. In the introduction to The Secret Doctrine, H. P. 
Blavatsky gives several examples of the ancient symbolic alphabets in which the Mystery teachings are preserved. 
Writing was originally reserved for the perpetuation of the Ancient Wisdom. Today the Mysteries still have their 
own language undefiled by involvement in the commercial and prosaic life of the unillumined. The language of the 
initiates is called the Senzar and consists of certain magical hieroglyphical figures by which the knowing of all lands 
communicated with each other. 


In the primordial symbols of the dot, the line, and the circle are also set forth the mysteries of the three worlds. The 
dot is symbolic of heaven, the line of earth, and the circle of hell--the three spheres of Christian theology. Heaven is 
represented by the dot because it is the first world or foundation of the universe. In its mystical interpretation, the 
word heaven signifies a “heaved up” or convoluted area and may be interpreted to mean that which is raised above 
or elevated to a state of first dignity. In a similar manner, the origin of the word salvation may be traced to saliva, 
though the kinship of the two words has long been ignored. Thus salvation signifies the process of mixing gross 
substance with a spiritual fluidic essence which renders it cosmically digestible and assimilable. Heaven is a figure 
of the superior state or condition of power and consequently is the proper symbol of the supreme part of the Deity 
out of whose substances (or, more correctly, essences) the lesser universe is composed. Heaven is the plane of the 
spiritual nature of God, earth the plane of the material nature of God, and hell that part of existence in which the 
nature of God (or good) is least powerful; it is the outer circumference of Deity. The Scandinavian hel-heim--the 
land of the dead--is a dark and cold sphere where the fires of life burned so low that it seemed as though they might 
at any moment flicker out. Thus hell may be defined as the place where the light fails or in which divine intelligence 
is so diluted by matter as to be incapable of controlling the manifestations of force. In the ancient Greek system of 
thought Hades, or the underworld, simply signifies the physical worlds. The Greeks conceived the physical universe 
to be that part of creation in which the light of God is most obscured and darkness not as primordial Reality but 
rather the absence of divine light. Darkness in this sense represents the privated darkness as distinguished from the 
darkness of the Absolute which includes the nature of light within its own being. 


So-called physical life begins at the point where matter dominates and inhibits the manifestations of energy and 
intelligence. Spirit, so-called, is only one-fifth as active in the physical world as it is in its own plane of unobstructed 
expression. Therefore the physical plane is simply a sphere in Nature wherein are blended four-fifths of inertia and 
one-fifth of activity. This does not mean that the inhabitants of this sphere are composed of four-fifths of material 
substances but rather that the greater part of their spiritual natures can find no medium of expression and, 
consequently, are latent. Thus the spiritual nature signified by the dot is inclosed or imprisoned within matter 
signified by the circle, the result being the various ensouled forms evolving through the material sphere. 


It may be well to summarize in the simple terminology of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, to whom the modern 
world is indebted for nearly all the great fundamentals of philosophy. If you were to turn to the diagram at the 
beginning of this chapter, you will note three circles in a vertical column and each horizontally trisected and 
overlapped. The upper circle signifies the power of the dot, the central circle the power of the line, and the lower 
circle the power of the circumference. Each of these circles contains its own trinity of potencies, which were called 
by the Chaldeans the Father, the Power, and the Mind. The three circles trisected give nine hypothetical panels or 
levels which signify the months of the prenatal epoch and also the philosophical epoch as given in the nine degrees 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries. By this symbolism is revealed much of the sacredness attached to the number 9. By the 
method of overlapping, however, the 9 is reduced to 7, the latter number constituting the rungs of the Mithraic or 
philosophic ladder of the gods--the links of the golden chain connecting Absolute Unity above (or within) with 
Absolute Diversity below (or without). 


The first trinity (the upper circle) consists of God the Father and the nature of His triple profundity; the second 
trinity (the middle circle), God the Son in His triple sphere of intellection; the third trinity (the lower circle), God the 
Holy Spirit, the Formator with His triple formative triad which is the foundation of the world. God the Holy Spirit, 
the third person of the Christian triad, is synonymous with Jehovah, the racial God of the Jews; Shiva, the Destroyer- 
Creator of the Hindus; and Osiris, the Egyptian god of the underworld. A study of the form and symbols of Osiris 
reveals that the lower portion of his body is swathed in mummy wrappings, leaving only his head and shoulders free. 
In his helmet Osiris wears the plumes of the law and in one hand clasps the three scepters of the underworld--the 
Anubis-headed staff, the shepherd’s crook, and the flail. As the god of the underworld, Osiris has a body composed 
of death (the material sphere) and a living head rising out of it into a more permanent sphere. This is Jehovah, the 
Lord of Form, whose body is a material sphere ruled over by death but who Himself as a living being rises out of the 
dead not-self which surrounds Him. In India Shiva is often shown with his body a peculiar bluish white color. This 


is the result of smearing his person with ashes and soot, ashes being the symbol of death. Shiva is not only a 
destroyer in that he breaks up old forms and orders, but he is a creator in that, having dissolved an organism, he 
rearranges its parts and thus forms a new creature. As the bull was sacred to Osiris, was offered in sacrifice to 
Jehovah, and was also a favorite form assumed by the god Jupiter (considered the legend of Europa), so Nandi is the 
chosen vahan of Shiva. Shiva riding the bull signifies death enthroned upon, supported by, and moving in harmony 
with law; for the bull is the proper symbol of the immutability of divine procedure. 


It is now in order to consider the subject of recapitulation. The vision of Ezekiel intimates that creation consists of 
wheels within wheels, the lesser recapitulating in miniature the activities of the greater. In the diagram under 
consideration it is evident that by trisecting each of the smaller worlds or circles they are capable of division 
according to the same principle that holds good in connection with the three major circles. Thus as the first large 
circle itself is synonymous with the dot, so the upper panel of each of the trisected circles is also symbolic of the dot. 
Hence the upper panel of each circle is its spiritual part, the center panel its intellective or mediatory part, and the 
lower panel its material or inferior part. The entire lower circle ruled over by Zeus was designated by the Greeks the 
world, because it was wholly concerned with the establishment and generations of substances. The upper panel of 
the inferior world, partaking of the same analogy as the first world or upper circle (which it recapitulates in part) is 
termed the spirit of the world. The central panel, likewise recapitulating the central circle, becomes the mind or soul 
of the world, and the lower panel, recapitulating the lower circle, the body or form of the world. Thus spirit consists 
of a trinity of spirit, mind, and body in a spiritual state; mind of a spirit, mind, and body in a mental state; and form 
or body of a spirit, mind, and body in a material state. While Zeus is the God of Form he manifests as a trinity, his 
spiritual nature bearing the name Zeus. The intellective nature, soul or mediatory nature of Zeus is termed Poseidon 
and his lowest or objective material manifestation, Hades. As each of the Hindu gods possessed a Sakti (or a 
feminine counterpart signifying their energies), so Zeus manifests his potentialities through certain attributes. To 
these attributes were assigned personalities and they became companion gods with him over his world. 


The Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades triad of the Greeks is the Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto triad of the Romans. Jupiter 
may be considered synonymous with the spiritual nature of the sun which, according to the ancients, had a threefold 
nature symbolic of the threefold Creator of the world. The vital energy pouring from the hypothetical sea of subsolar 
space. In Neptune we have a parallel with the hypothetical ether of science, the super atmospheric air which is the 
vehicle of solar energy. Pluto becomes the actual gross chemical earth and his abode is presumed to be in dark, 
subterranean caverns where he sits upon his ancient throne in impenetrable and interminable gloom. The analogy of 
the dot, the line, and the circle again appears. Jupiter is the dot, Neptune the line, and Pluto the circle. Thus the life 
body of the sun is Jupiter; the light body of the sun, Neptune; and the fire body of the sun, Pluto ruling his inferno. It 
should be borne in mind continually that we are not referring to great universal realities but simply to those phases 
of cosmogony directly concerned with matter, which is the lowest and most impermanent part of creation. Over this 
inferior world with its form and its formative agents sits Jupiter, lord of death, generator of evil, the Demiurgus and 
world Formator, who with his twelve Titanic Monads (the Olympic pantheon) builds, preserves, and ultimately 
annihilates those things which he fashions in the outer sea of divine privation. 


It is noteworthy that the astronomical symbol of the sun should be the dot in a circle; for as can be deduced from the 
subject matter of this lecture, the dot, the circle and the hypothetical connecting line give a complete key to the 
actual nature of the solar orb. When Jupiter or Jehovah is called the lord of the sun, it does not necessarily mean the 
sun which is the ruler of this solar system; it means any one of the millions of universal suns which are functioning 
upon the plane or level of a solar orb. Jupiter manifests himself as a mystical energy which gives crops, perpetuates 
life, and bestows all the blessings of physical existence only to ultimately deprive mankind and his world of all these 
bounties. Jupiter is the sun of illusion, the light which lights the inferior creation but has nothing in common with 
that great spiritual light which is the life of man and the light of the world. 


According to the Gnostics, the Demiurgus and his angels represented the false light which lured souls to their 
destruction by causing them to believe in the permanence of matter and that life within the veil of tears was the true 
existence. According to philosophy, only those who rise above the light of the inferior universe to that great and 
glorious spiritual luminance belonging to the superphysical spheres can hope to discover everlasting life. The 
physical universe is therefore the body of Jupiter, Jehovah, Osiris, or Shiva. The sun is the pulsating heart of each of 
these deities and sun spots are caused (as H. P. Blavatsky notes) by the expansion and contraction of the solar heart 
at intervals of eleven years. In the Greek and Roman mythologies, Zeus or Jupiter is the chief of the twelve gods of 
Olympus. Olympus was a mythical mountain rising in the midst of the world. It is the dot or sun itself, for it is 
written that the tabernacle of the gods is in the skies. From the face of this sun shines a golden corona whose 
numberless fiery points are the countless gods who transmit the life of their sovereign lord and who are his ministers 
to the farthest corners of his empire. In the Hebrew philosophy, the rays of the sun are the hairs of the head and 
beard of the Great Face. Each hair is the radius of a mystical circle with the sun as the center and outer darkness as 
the circumference. It is curious that in Egypt the name of the second person of the triad--the manifester--should be 
Ray or Ra and his title, “the lord of light.” Ra bears witness, however, to his invisible and eternal Father, for the light 
of the sun is not the true sun but bears witness to the invisible source of the effulgency. Thus as the beams of the 


physical sun become the light of the physical body of existence, so the rays of the intellectual sun are the light of the 
mind; and all power, all vitality, and all increase come as the result of attunement to the fiery streamers of those 
divine beings to whom has been given the appellation of “the gods.” 


A few words at this time concerning the symbolism of Neptune. While Neptune is popularly associated with the sea, 
he occultly signifies the albuminous part of the great egg of Jupiter. In certain schools of Orphic mysticism, the 
inferior universe (like the supreme, all-inclosing sphere) is symbolized by an egg. This lesser egg has Jupiter for a 
yolk, Neptune for the albumen, and Pluto for the shell. It is therefore evident that Neptune is not associated with the 
physical element of water but rather with the electrical fluids permeating the entire solar system. He is also 
associated with the astral world, a sphere of fluidic essences and part of the mirror of Maya, the illusion. As the 
connective between Jupiter and Pluto, Neptune represents a certain phase of material intellect which, like the 
element of water, is very changeable and inconstant. Like water, Neptune is recognized as a vitalizer and life-giver 
and in the ancient Mysteries was associated with the germinal agents. The fish, or spermatozoon, previous to its 
period of germination, was under his dominion. 


Descending from the sphere of cosmology to the life of the individual, it is important that certain analogies be made 
between Jupiter as the lord of the world and the microcosmic Jupiter who is the lord of each individual life. That 
which in our own nature we call I is, according to mysticism, not the real I or Self but the Jupiterian or inferior I--the 
demiurgic self; it may even be said to be the false self which, by accepting as real, we elevate to a position greater 
than it is capable of occupying. A very good name for Jupiter is the human spirit as differentiated from the divine 
spirit which belongs to the supermaterial spheres. In man Jupiter has his abiding place in the human heart, while 
Neptune dwells in the brain, and Pluto in the generative system. Thus is established the formative triad in the 
physical nature of man. As the physical universe is the lowest and least permanent part of existence, so the physical 
body is the lowest and least permanent part of man. Above the lord of the body with his Æons or angels is the divine 
mind and all-pervading consciousness. The body of man is mortal, though his divine parts partake to a certain degree 
of immortality. Over the mortal nature of man rules an incarnating ego which organizes matter into bodies and by 
this organization foredooms them to be redistributed to the primordial elements. As Jupiter had his palace on the 
summit of Mount Olympus, so from his glorious cardiac throne on the top of the diaphragm muscle he rules the 
body as lord of the human world. Jupiter in us is the thing we have accepted as our true Self, but meditation upon the 
subject matter of this lecture will disclose the true relationship between the human self and the Universal ALL of 
which it is a fragmentary yet all-potential part. 


Recognizing Jupiter to be the lord of the world, or the incarnating ego which invests itself in universal matter, it then 
becomes evident that the two higher spheres of trinities of divine powers constitute the Hermetic anthropos, or non- 
incarnating overman. This majestic and superior part, consisting of the threefold darkness of Absolute Cause and the 
threefold light or celestial splendor, hovers over the third triad consisting of the threefold world form, or triune 
cosmic activity. The highest expression of matter is mind, which occupies the middle distance between activity on 
the one hand and inertia on the other. The mind of man is hypothetically considered to consist of two parts: the 
lower mind, which is linked to the demiurgic sphere of Jupiter, and the higher mind, which ascends towards and is 
akin to the substance of the divine power of Kronos. These two phases of mind are the mortal and immortal minds of 
Eastern philosophy. Mortal mind is hopelessly involved in the illusions of sense and substance but immortal, or 
divine, mind, transcending these unrealities, is one with truth and light. Here we have a definite key to several 
misunderstood concepts as now promulgated through the doctrines of Christian Science. 


Since intelligence is the highest manifestation of matter, it is logically the lowest manifestation of consciousness, or 
spirit, and Jupiter (or the personal I) is enshrined in the substances of mortal mind where he controls his world 
through what man is pleased to term intellect. The Jupiterian intellect, however, is that which sees outward or 
towards the illusions of manifested existence, whereas the higher, or spiritual, mind (which is latent in most 
individuals) is that superior faculty which is capable of thinking inward or towards profundities of Self; in other 
words, is capable of facing towards and gazing upon the substance of Reality. Thus the mind may be likened to the 
two-faced Roman god Janus. With one face this god gazes outward upon the world and with the other inward 
towards the sanctuary in which it is enshrined. The two-faced mind is an excellent subject for meditation. The 
objective, or mortal, mind continually emphasizes to the individual the paramount importance of physical 
phenomena; the subjective, or immortal, mind if given opportunity for expression combats this material instinct by 
intensifying the regard for that which transcends the limitations of the physical perceptions. 


Subservient to Jupiter who, bearing his thunderbolt and accompanied by his royal eagle, is indeed the king of this 
world, are Neptune and Pluto. The god Neptune, of course, is not to be regarded either as the planet or as an 
influence derived from the planet, but as the lord of the middle sphere of the inferior world. In man the middle 
sphere between mind and matter is occupied by emotion or feeling. The instability of human emotion is well 
symbolized by the element of water which is continually in motion and whose peaceful surface can be transformed 
into a destroying fury by forces moving above its broad expanse. This emotional nature of man is closely associated 


with the astral light or magical sphere of the ancient and medieval magicians. In this plane illusion is particularly 
powerful. As one writer has wisely observed, “It is a land of beauty, a garden of flowers but a serpent is entwined 
about the stem of each.” Among the Oriental mystics this sphere of the astral light is considered particularly 
dangerous, for those who are aspiring to an understanding of spiritual mysteries are often enmeshed in this garden of 
Kundry and, believing that they have found the truth, are carried to their destruction by the flow of this astral fluid. 


Riding in his chariot drawn by sea-horses and surrounded by nereids riding upon sporting dolphins, Neptune carries 
in his hand the trident, a symbol common to both the lord of illusion and the red-robed tempter. Neptune is the lord 
of dreams and all mortal creatures are dreamers; all that mankind has accomplished in the countless ages of its 
struggle upward towards the light is the result of dreaming. Yet if dreams are not backed up by action and controlled 
by reason they become a snare and a delusion, and the dreamer drifts onward into oblivion in a mystic ecstasy. You 
will remember that according to Greek mythology there was a river called the Styx which divided the sphere of the 
living from that of the dead. This river is the mysterious sea of Neptune which all men must cross if they would rise 
from material ignorance into philosophic illumination. This Neptunian sea may be likened to the ethers which 
permeate and bind together the material elements of Nature. The sphere of Neptune is a world of ever-moving 
fantasy without beginning and without end, a mystical maze through which souls wander for uncounted ages if once 
caught in the substances of this shadowy dreamland. 


The lowest division of the Jupiterian sphere is under the dominion of Pluto, the regent of death. Pluto is the 
personification of the mass physical attitude of all things towards objective life. Pluto may be termed the principle of 
the mortal code, in accordance with which Nature lives and moves and has her being. Pluto may also be likened to 
an intangible atmosphere, permeated with definite terrestrial instincts. Unconsciously inhaling this atmosphere, men 
are enthused by it and accept it as the basis of living. Those creatures who are controlled by the Plutonic miasma 
contract a peculiar mental and spiritual malaria which destroys all transcendental instinct and spiritual initiative, 
leaving the individual a psychical invalid already two-thirds a victim of the Plutonic plague. As Plato so admirably 
says, “The body is the sepulcher of the soul,” and whereas Neptune is symbolic of the astral or elemental soul 
(which is a mysterious emanation from elementary Nature) Pluto is the god of the underworld, the deity ruling the 
spheres of the mysterious circle of being and therefore represents the lowest degree of Jupiterian light which is 
physical matter. Hades, or the land of the dead, is simply an environment resulting from crystallization. Everything 
that exists in a crystallized state furnishes the environment of Hades for whatever life is evolving through it. Thus 
the lower universe is ruled over by three apparently heartless gods--birth, growth, and decay. From their palaces in 
space these deities hurl the instruments of their wrath upon hapless humanity and elementary Nature. But he who is 
fortunate enough to escape the thunderbolts of Jove will yet fall beneath the trident of Neptune or be torn to pieces 
by the dogs of Father Dis (Pluto). The ancient Greeks occasionally employed a centaur to represent man, thus 
indicating that out of the body of the beast which feels upon its back the lash of outrageous destiny rises a nobler 
creature possessed of God-given reason, who through sheer force of innate Divinity shall become master of those 
who seek to bind him to a mediocre end. 


While on the subject of the dot, the line, and the circle, there is one very simple application of the principle which 
we insert in order to emphasize the analogies existing through the entire structure of human thought. Take a simple 
problem in grammar. The noun, which is the subject of the sentence, is analogous to the dot; the verb, which is the 
action of the subject, is analogous to the line; and the object, which is the thing acted upon, is analogous to the 
circle. These analogies may also be traced through music and color and through the progression of chemical 
elements. Always the trinity of the dot, the line, and the circle has some correspondent, for it is the basis upon which 
the entire structure of existence and function--both universal and individual--has been raised. Consider this 
fundamental symbolism, philosophize upon it, dream about it, for an understanding of these symbols is the 
beginning of wisdom. There is no problem whether involved with the simple mechanism of an earthworm or the 
inconceivably complex mechanism of a universe that has not been constructed upon the triangular foundation of the 
dot, the line, and the circle. These are the proper symbols of the creative, preservative, and disintegrative agencies 
which manifest the incomprehensible Absolute before temporary creation. 


The three worlds we have outlined are the supreme, the superior, and the inferior worlds of the Orphic theology as 
revealed by Pythagoras and Plato. The supreme world is the sphere of the one indivisible and ever-enduring Father; 
the superior world is the sphere of the gods, the progeny of the Father; and the inferior world is the sphere of mortal 
creatures who are the progeny of the gods. “Therefore,” says Pythagoras, “men live in the inferior world, God in the 
supreme world, and the men who are gods and the gods who are men, in the intermediate plane.” You will recall that 
it was said of Pythagoras by his disciples that there were of two-footed creatures three kinds: gods, men, and 
Pythagoras. It should be inferred that the dot represents the gods, the circle men, and the line connecting them 
Pythagoras, or the personification of that superhuman wisdom which binds Cause and Effect inextricably together 
and which is the hope of salvation for the lesser. The Deity dwelling in the supreme world and which the Platonists 
termed the One, was, according to the Scandinavians, All-Father, the sure foundation of being. In India it was 
Brahma and in Egypt, Ammon. The line always represented the Savior-Gods, they being the eldest sons or firstborn 
of intangible Deity. The line bears witness of the dot as the light bears witness of the life. All this gives a clue to the 


statement in the New Testament, ““Whoso hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father; for the Son is in the Father and the 
Father in the Son.” In other words, whoso hath seen the line, hath seen the dot; for the dot is in the line and the line 
is in the dot. In the ancient Jewish rites the line was Michael, the archangel of the sun; in Scandinavia, Balder the 
Beautiful. 


It is to the lower world of men that the light (the dot pouring into the line), personified as the Universal Savior, 
descends to redeem consciousness from the darkness of a living grave (the circumference of the circle). The Mystery 
God who lifted souls to salvation through his own nature thus represents the line, the divine symbol of the way of 
achievement; for it is written that none shall come unto the Father save by the Son and none of those creatures 
dwelling in the circumference can reach the center or dot save by ascending the hypothetical line of the radius. The 
line is the bridge connecting Cause with Effect. In Immanuel Kant’s philosophy we find the dot designated the 
noumenon and the circumference the phenomenon; the former the Reality, the latter the unreality. The line (the 
human mind) must ever be the agency that bridges the void between them. 


In the Platonic philosophy there are three manners of being: (1) gods, or those most proximate to the Absolute, who 
dwell within the nature of the dot; (2) men, or those who are most distant from the Absolute, who dwell in the 
circumference of the circle; (3) the heroes and the demigods, who are suspended between Divinity and humanity and 
who dwell in the sphere of the line. So, according to philosophy, the line is a ladder up which man ascends to light 
from his infernal state and down which he descends in his involution. The fall of man is the descent of the ladder 
from the dot to the circumference; the resurrection or redemption of man is his return from the circumference to the 
dot. Of such importance are these primary symbols that we have felt it absolutely necessary to devote the 


introductory lectures of this series to the subject of the dot, the line, and the circle. It should ever be borne in mind 
that the veneration for symbols is not idolatry, for symbols are formulated to clarify truths which in their abstract 
form are incomprehensible. Idolatry consists in the inability of the mind to differentiate between the symbol and the 
abstract principle for which it stands. If this definition be accepted, it can be proved that there are very few truly 
idolatrous peoples. Philosophically, the literalist is always an idolater. He who worships the letter of the law bows 
down to wood and stone, but he who comprehends the spirit of the law is a true worshipper before the measureless 
altar of eternal Nature upon which continually burns the spirit fire of the world. 
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The following, according to an order published at the end of the seventeenth century, were the measures to be taken 
when the plague appeared in a town.l 


First, a strict spatial partitioning: the closing of the town and its outlying districts, a prohibition to leave the town on 
pain of death, the killing of all stray animals; the division of the town into distinct quarters, each governed by an 
intendant. Each street is placed under the authority of a syndic, who keeps it under surveillance; if he leaves the 
street, he will be condemned to death. On the appointed day, everyone is ordered to stay indoors: it is forbidden to 
leave on pain of death. The syndic himself comes to lock the door of each house from the outside; he takes the key 
with him and hands it over to the intendant of the quarter; the intendant keeps it until the end of the quarantine. Each 
family will have made its own provisions; but, for bread and wine, small wooden canals are set up between the street 
and the interior of the houses, thus allowing each person to receive his ration without communicating with the 


suppliers and other residents; meat, fish and herbs will be hoisted up into the houses with pulleys and baskets. If it is 
absolutely necessary to leave the house, it will be done in turn, avoiding any meeting. Only the intendants, syndics 
and guards will move about the streets and also, between the infected houses, from one corpse to another, the 
'crows', who can be left to die: these are 'people of little substance who carry the sick, bury the dead, clean and do 
many vile and abject offices'. It is a segmented, immobile, frozen space. Each individual is fixed in his place. And, if 
he moves, he does so at the risk of his life, contagion or punishment. 


Inspection functions ceaselessly. The gaze is alert everywhere: 'A considerable body of militia, commanded by good 
officers and men of substance’, guards at the gates, at the town hall and in every quarter to ensure the prompt 
obedience of the people and the most absolute authority of the magistrates, 'as also to observe all disorder, theft and 
extortion’. At each of the town gates there will be an observation post; at the end of each street sentinels. Every day, 
the intendant visits the quarter in his charge, inquires whether the syndics have carried out their tasks, whether the 
inhabitants have anything to complain of; they 'observe their actions’. Every day, too, the syndic goes into the street 
for which he is responsible; stops before each house: gets all the inhabitants to appear at the windows (those who 
live overlooking the courtyard will be allocated a window looking onto the street at which no one but they may show 
themselves); he calls each of them by name; informs himself as to the state of each and every one of them - 'in which 
respect the inhabitants will be compelled to speak the truth under pain of death’; if someone does not appear at the 
window, the syndic must ask why: 'In this way he will find out easily enough whether dead or sick are being 
concealed.' Everyone locked up in his cage, everyone at his window, answering to his name and showing himself 
when asked - it is the great review of the living and the dead. 


This surveillance is based on a system of permanent registration: reports from the syndics to the intendants, from the 
intendants to the magistrates or mayor At the beginning of the ‘lock up’, the role of each of the inhabitants present in 
the town is laid down, one by one; this document bears 'the name, age, sex of everyone, notwithstanding his 
condition’: a copy is sent to the intendant of the quarter, another to the office of the town hall, another to enable the 
syndic to make his daily roll call. Everything that may be observed during the course of the visits - deaths, illnesses, 
complaints, irregularities is noted down and transmitted to the intendants and magistrates. The magistrates have 
complete control over medical treatment; they have appointed a physician in charge; no other practitioner may treat, 
no apothecary prepare medicine, no confessor visit a sick person without having received from him a written note 'to 
prevent anyone from concealing and dealing with those sick of the contagion, unknown to the magistrates'. The 
registration of the pathological must be constantly centralized. The relation of each individual to his disease and to 
his death passes through the representatives of power, the registration they make of it, the decisions they take on it. 


Five or six days after the beginning of the quarantine, the process of purifying the houses one by one is begun. All 
the inhabitants are made to leave; in each room 'the furniture and goods' are raised from the ground or suspended 
from the air; perfume is poured around the room; after carefully sealing the windows, doors and even the keyholes 
with wax, the perfume is set alight. Finally, the entire house is closed while the perfume is consumed; those who 
have carried out the work are searched, as they were on entry, 'in the presence of the residents of the house, to see 
that they did not have something on their persons as they left that they did not have on entering’. Four hours later, the 
residents are allowed to re-enter their homes. 


This enclosed, segmented space, observed at every point, in 1 which the individuals are inserted in a fixed place, in 
which the slightest movements are supervised, in which all events are recorded, in which an uninterrupted work of 
writing links the centre and periphery, in which power is exercised without division, according to a continuous 
hierarchical figure, in which each individual is constantly located, examined and distributed among the living 
beings, the sick and the dead - all this constitutes a compact model of the disciplinary mechanism. The plague is met 
by order; its function is to sort out every possible confusion: that of the disease, which is transmitted when bodies 
are mixed together; that of the evil, which is increased when fear and death overcome prohibitions. It lays down for 
each individual his place, his body, his disease and his death, his well-being, by means of an omnipresent and 
omniscient power that subdivides itself in a regular, uninterrupted way even to the ultimate determination of the 
individual, of what characterizes him, of what belongs to him, of what happens to him. Against the plague, which is 
a mixture, discipline brings into play its power, which is one of analysis. A whole literary fiction of the festival grew 
up around the plague: suspended laws, lifted prohibitions, the frenzy of passing time, bodies mingling together 
without respect, individuals unmasked, abandoning their statutory identity and the figure under which they had been 
recognized, allowing a quite different truth to appear. But there was also a political dream of the plague, which was 
exactly its reverse: not the collective festival, "but strict divisions; not laws transgressed, but the penetration of 
regulation into even the smallest details of everyday life through the mediation of the complete hierarchy that 
assured the capillary functioning of power; not masks that were put on and taken off, but the assignment to each 
individual of his 'true' name, his 'true' place, his 'true' body, his 'true' disease. The plague as a form, at once real and 
imaginary, of disorder had as its medical and political correlative discipline. Behind the disciplinary mechanisms can 
be read the haunting memory of 'contagions', of the plague, of rebellions, crimes, vagabondage, desertions, people 
who appear and disappear, live and die in disorder. 


If it is true that the leper gave rise to rituals of exclusion, which to a certain extent provided the model for and 
general form of the great Confinement, then the plague gave rise to disciplinary projects. Rather than the massive, 
binary division between one set of people and another, it called for multiple separations, individualizing 
distributions, an organization in depth of surveillance and control, an intensification and a ramification of power. 
The leper was caught up in a practice of rejection, of exile-enclosure; he was left to his doom in a mass among 
which it was useless to differentiate; those sick of the plague were caught up in a meticulous tactical partitioning in 
which individual differentiations were the constricting effects of a power that multiplied, articulated and subdivided 
itself; the great confinement on the one hand; the correct training on the other. The leper and his separation; the 
plague and its segmentations. The first is marked; the second analysed and distributed. The exile of the leper and the 
arrest of the plague do not bring with them the same political dream. The first is that of apure community, the 
second that of a disciplined society. Two ways of exercising power over men, of controlling their relations, of 
separating out their dangerous mixtures. The plague-stricken town, traversed throughout with hierarchy, 
surveillance, observation, writing; the town immobilized by the functioning of an extensive power that bears in a 
distinct way over all individual bodies - this is the utopia of the perfectly governed city. The plague (envisaged as a 
possibility at least) is the trial in the course of which one may define ideally the exercise of disciplinary power. In 
order to make rights and laws function according to pure theory, the jurists place themselves in imagination in the 
state of nature; in order to see perfect disciplines functioning, rulers dreamt of the state of plague. Underlying 
disciplinary projects the image of the plague stands for all forms of confusion and disorder; just as the image of the 
leper, cut off from all human contact, underlies projects of exclusion. 


They are different projects, then, but not incompatible ones. We see them coming slowly together, and it is the 
peculiarity of the nineteenth century that it applied to the space of exclusion of which the leper was the symbolic 
inhabitant (beggars, vagabonds, madmen and the disorderly formed the real population) the technique of power 
proper to disciplinary partitioning. Treat 'lepers' as ‘plague victims’, project the subtle segmentations of discipline 
onto the confused space of internment, combine it with the methods of analytical distribution proper to power, 
individualize the excluded, but use procedures of individualization to mark exclusion - this is what was operated 
regularly by disciplinary power from the beginning of the nineteenth century in the psychiatric asylum, the 
penitentiary, the reformatory, the approved school and, to some extent, the hospital. Generally speaking, all the 
authorities exercising individual control function according to a double mode; that of binary division and branding 
(mad/sane; dangerous/harmless; normal/abnormal); and that of coercive assignment of differential distribution (who 
he is; where he must be; how he is to be characterized; how he is to be recognized; how a constant surveillance is to 
be exercised over him in an individual way, etc.). On the one hand, the lepers are treated as plague victims; the 
tactics of individualizing disciplines are imposed on the excluded; and, on the other hand, the universality of 
disciplinary controls makes it possible to brand the 'leper' and to bring into play against him the dualistic 
mechanisms of exclusion. The constant division between the normal and the abnormal, to which every individual is 
subjected, brings us back to our own time, by applying the binary branding and exile of the leper to quite different 
objects; the existence of a whole set of techniques and institutions for measuring, supervising and correcting the 
abnormal brings into play the disciplinary mechanisms to which the fear of the plague gave rise. All the mechanisms 
of power which, even today, are disposed around the abnormal individual, to brand him and to alter him, are 
composed of those two forms from which they distantly derive. 


Bentham's Panopticon is the architectural figure of this composition. We know the principle on which it was based: 
at the periphery, an annular building; at the centre, a tower; this tower is pierced with wide windows that open onto 
the inner side of the ring; the peripheric building is divided into cells, each of which extends the whole width of the 
building; they have two windows, one on the inside, corresponding to the windows of the tower; the other, on the 
outside, allows the light to cross the cell from one end to the other. All that is needed, then, is to place a supervisor 
in a central tower and to shut up in each cell a madman, a patient, a condemned man, a worker or a schoolboy. By 
the effect of backlighting, one can observe from the tower, standing out precisely against the light, the small captive 
shadows in the cells of the periphery. They are like so many cages, so many small theatres, in which each actor is 
alone, perfectly individualized and constantly visible. The panoptic mechanism arranges spatial unities that make it 
possible to see constantly and to recognize immediately. In short, it reverses the principle of the dungeon; or rather 
of its three functions - to enclose, to deprive of light and to hide - it preserves only the first and eliminates the other 
two. Full lighting and the eye of a supervisor capture better than darkness, which ultimately protected. Visibility is a 
trap. 


To begin with, this made it possible - as a negative effect - to avoid those compact, swarming, howling masses that 
were to be found in places of confinement, those painted by Goya or described by Howard. Each individual, in his 
place, is securely confined to a cell from which he is seen from the front by the supervisor; but the side walls prevent 
him from coming into contact with his companions. He is seen, but he does not see; he is the object of information, 
never a subject in communication. The arrangement of his room, opposite the central tower, imposes on him an axial 
visibility; but the divisions of the ring, those separated cells, imply a lateral invisibility. And this invisibility is a 
guarantee of order. If the inmates are convicts, there is no danger of a plot, an attempt at collective escape, the 
planning of new crimes for the future, bad reciprocal influences; if they are patients, there is no danger of contagion; 


if they are madmen there is no risk of their committing violence upon one another; if they are schoolchildren, there 
is no copying, no noise, no chatter, no waste of time; if they are workers, there are no disorders, no theft, no 
coalitions, none of those distractions that slow down the rate of work, make it less perfect or cause accidents. The 
crowd, a compact mass, a locus of multiple exchanges, individualities merging together, a collective effect, is 
abolished and replaced by a collection of separated individualities. From the point of view of the guardian, it is 
replaced by a multiplicity that can be numbered and supervised; from the point of view of the inmates, by a 
sequestered and observed solitude (Bentham, 60-64). 


Hence the major effect of the Panopticon: to induce in the inmate a state of conscious and permanent visibility that 
assures the automatic functioning of power. So to arrange things that the surveillance is permanent in its effects, 
even if it is discontinuous in its action; that the perfection of power should tend to render its actual exercise 
unnecessary; that this architectural apparatus should be a machine for creating and sustaining a power relation 
independent of the person who exercises it; in short, that the inmates should be caught up in a power situation of 
which they are themselves the bearers. To achieve this, it is at once too much and too little that the prisoner should 
be constantly observed by an inspector: too little, for what matters is that he knows himself to be observed; too 
much, because he has no need in fact of being so. In view of this, Bentham laid down the principle that power should 
be visible and unverifiable. Visible: the inmate will constantly have before his eyes the tall outline of the central 
tower from which he is spied upon. Unverifiable: the inmate must never know whether he is being looked at at any 
one moment; but he must be sure that he may always be so. In order to make the presence or absence of the 
inspector unverifiable, so that the prisoners, in their cells, cannot even see a shadow, Bentham envisaged not only 
venetian blinds on the windows of the central observation hall, but, on the inside, partitions that intersected the hall 
at right angles and, in order to pass from one quarter to the other, not doors but zig-zag openings; for the slightest 
noise, a gleam of light, a brightness in a half-opened door would betray the presence of the guardian. The 
Panopticon is a machine for dissociating the see/being seen dyad: in the peripheric ring, one is totally seen, without 
ever seeing; in the central tower, one sees everything without ever being seen. 


It is an important mechanism, for it automatizes and disindividualizes power. Power has its principle not so much in 
a person as in a certain concerted distribution of bodies, surfaces, lights, gazes; in an arrangement whose internal 
mechanisms produce the relation in which individuals are caught up. The ceremonies, the rituals, the marks by 
which the sovereign's surplus power was manifested are useless. There is a machinery that assures dissymmetry, 
disequilibrium, difference. Consequently, it does not matter who exercises power. Any individual, taken almost at 
random, can operate the machine: in the absence of the director, his family, his friends, his visitors, even his servants 
(Bentham, 45). Similarly, it does not matter what motive animates him: the curiosity of the indiscreet, the malice of 
a child, the thirst for knowledge of a philosopher who wishes to visit this museum of human nature, or the perversity 
of those who take pleasure in spying and punishing. The more numerous those anonymous and temporary observers 
are, the greater the risk for the inmate of being surprised and the greater his anxious awareness of being observed. 
The Panopticon is a marvellous machine which, whatever use one may wish to put it to, produces homogeneous 
effects of power. 


A real subjection is born mechanically from a fictitious relation. So it is not necessary to use force to constrain the 
convict to good behaviour, the madman to calm, the worker to work, the schoolboy to application, the patient to the 
observation of the regulations. Bentham was surprised that panoptic institutions could be so light: there were no 
more bars, no more chains, no more heavy locks; all that was needed was that the separations should be clear and the 
openings well arranged. The heaviness of the old ‘houses of security', with their fortress-like architecture, could be 
replaced by the simple, economic geometry of a ‘house of certainty’. The efficiency_of power, its constraining force 
have, in a sense, passed over to the other side - to the side of its surface of application. He who is subjected to a field 
of visibility, and who knows it, assumes responsibility for the constraints of power; he makes them play 
spontaneously upon himself; he inscribes in himself the power relation in which he simultaneously plays both roles; 
he becomes the principle of his own subjection. By this very fact, the external power may throw off its physical 
weight; it tends to the non-corporal; and, the more it approaches this limit, the more constant, profound and 
permanent are its effects: it is a perpetual victory that avoids any physical confrontation and which is always decided 
in advance. 


Bentham does not say whether he was inspired, in his project, by Le Vaux's menagerie at Versailles: the first 
menagerie in which the different elements are not, as they traditionally were, distributed in a park (Loisel, 104-7). At 
the centre was an octagonal pavilion which, on the first floor, consisted of only a single room, the king's salon; on 
every side large windows looked out onto seven cages (the eighth side was reserved for the entrance), containing 
different species of animals. By Bentham's time, this menagerie had disappeared. But one finds in the programme of 
the Panopticon a similar concern with individualizing observation, with characterization and classification, with the 
analytical arrangement of space. The Panopticon is a royal menagerie; the animal is replaced by man,, individual 
distribution by specific grouping and the king by the machinery of a furtive power. With this exception, the 
Panopticon also does the work of a naturalist. It makes it possible to draw up differences: among patients, to observe 
the symptoms of each individual, without the proximity of beds, the circulation of miasmas, the effects of contagion 


confusing the clinical tables; among school-children, it makes it possible to observe performances (without there 
being any imitation or copying), to map aptitudes, to assess characters, to draw up rigorous classifications and, in 
relation to normal development, to distinguish 'laziness and stubbornness' from ‘incurable imbecility'; among 
workers, it makes it possible to note the aptitudes of each worker, compare the time he takes to perform a task, and if 
they are paid by the day, to calculate their wages (Bentham, 60-64). 


So much for the question of observation. But the Panopticon was also a laboratory; it could be used as a machine to 
carry out experiments, to alter behaviour, to train or correct individuals. To experiment with medicines and monitor 
their effects. To try out different punishments on prisoners, according to their crimes and character, and to seek the 
most effective ones. To teach different techniques simultaneously to the workers, to decide which is the best. To try 
out pedagogical experiments - and in particular to take up once again the well-debated problem of secluded 
education, by using orphans. One would see what would happen when, in their sixteenth or eighteenth year, they 
were presented with other boys or girls; one could verify whether, as Helvetius thought, anyone could learn 
anything; one would follow ‘the genealogy of every observable idea’; one could bring up different children according 
to different systems of thought, making certain children believe that two and two do not make four or that the moon 
is a cheese, then put them together when they are twenty or twenty-five years old; one would then have discussions 
that would be worth a great deal more than the sermons or lectures on which so much money is spent; one would 
have at least an opportunity of making discoveries in the domain of metaphysics. The Panopticon is a privileged 
place for experiments on men, and for analysing with complete certainty the transformations that may be obtained 
from them. The Panopticon may even provide an apparatus for supervising its own mechanisms. In this central 
tower, the director may spy on all the employees that he has under his orders: nurses, doctors, foremen, teachers, 
warders; he will be able to judge them continuously, alter their behaviour, impose upon them the methods he thinks 
best; and it will even be possible to observe the director himself. An inspector arriving unexpectedly at the centre of 
the Panopticon will be able to judge at a glance, without anything being concealed from him, how the entire 
establishment is functioning. And, in any case, enclosed as he is in the middle of this architectural mechanism, is not 
the - 5 director's own fate entirely bound up with it? The incompetent physician who has allowed contagion to 
spread, the incompetent prison governor or workshop manager will be the first victims of an epidemic or a revolt. ' 
"By every tie I could devise", said the master of the Panopticon, "my own fate had been bound up by me with 
theirs" (Bentham, 177). The Panopticon functions as a kind of laboratory of power. Thanks to its mechanisms of 
observation, it gains in efficiency and in the ability to penetrate into men's behaviour; knowledge follows the 
advances of power, discovering new objects of knowledge over all the surfaces on which power is exercised. 


The plague-stricken town, the panoptic establishment - the differences are important. They mark, at a distance of a 
century and a half, the transformations of the disciplinary programme. In the first case, there is an exceptional 
situation: against an extraordinary evil, power is mobilized; it makes itself everywhere present and visible; it invents 
new mechanisms; it separates, it immobilizes, it partitions constructs for a time what is both a counter-city and the 
perfect society; it imposes an ideal functioning, but one that is reduced, in the final analysis, like the evil that it 
combats, to a simple dualism of life and death: that which moves brings death, and one kills that which moves. The 
Panopticon, on the other hand, must be understood as a generalizable model of functioning; a way of defining power 
relations in terms of the everyday life of men. No doubt Bentham presents it as a particular institution, closed in 
upon itself. Utopias, perfectly closed in upon themselves, are common enough. As opposed to the ruined prisons, 
littered with mechanisms of torture, to be seen in Piranese's engravings, the Panopticon presents a cruel, ingenious 
cage. The fact that it should have given rise, even in our own time, to so many variations, projected or realized, is 
evidence of the imaginary intensity that it has possessed for almost two hundred years. But the Panopticon must not 
be understood as a dream building: it is the diagram of a mechanism of | power reduced to its ideal form; its 
functioning, abstracted from any obstacle, resistance or friction, must be represented as a pure architectural and 
optical system: it is in fact a figure of political technology that may and must be detached from any specific use. 


It is polyvalent in its applications; it serves to reform prisoners, but also to treat patients, to instruct schoolchildren, 
to confine the insane, to supervise workers, to put beggars and idlers to work. It is a type of location of bodies in 
space, of distribution of individuals in relation to one another, of hierarchical organization, of disposition of centres 
and channels of power, of definition of the instruments and modes of intervention of power, which can be 
implemented in hospitals, workshops, schools, prisons. Whenever one is dealing with a multiplicity of individuals on 
whom a task or a particular form of behaviour must be imposed, the panoptic schema may be used. It is - necessary 
modifications apart - applicable 'to all establishments whatsoever, in which, within a space not too large to be 
covered or commanded by buildings, a number of persons are meant to be kept under inspection' (Bentham, 40; 
although Bentham takes the penitentiary house as his prime example, it is because it has many different functions to 
fulfil - safe custody, confinement, solitude, forced labour and instruction). 


In each of its applications, it makes it possible to perfect the exercise of power. It does this in several ways: because 
it can reduce the number of those who exercise it, while increasing the number of those on whom it is exercised. 
Because it is possible to intervene at any moment and because the constant pressure acts even before the offences, 
mistakes or crimes have been committed. Because, in these conditions, its strength is that it never intervenes, it is 


exercised spontaneously and without noise, it constitutes amechanism whose effects follow from one another. 
Because, without any physical instrument other than architecture and geometry, it acts directly on individuals; it 
gives 'power of mind over mind'. The panoptic schema makes any apparatus of power more intense: it assures its 
economy (in material, in personnel, in time); it assures its efficacity by its preventative character, its continuous 
functioning and its automatic mechanisms. It is a way of obtaining from power ‘in hitherto unexampled quantity’, 'a 
great and new instrument of government... .; its great excellence consists in the great strength it is capable of giving 
to any institution it may be thought proper to apply it to' (Bentham, 66). 


It's a case of ‘it's easy once you've thought of it' in the political sphere. It can in fact be integrated into any function 
(education, medical treatment, production, punishment); it can increase the effect of this function, by being linked 
closely with it; it can constitute a mixed mechanism in which relations of power (and of knowledge) may be 
precisely adjusted, in the smallest detail, to the processes that are to be supervised; it can establish a direct 
proportion between ‘surplus power' and ‘surplus production’. In short, it arranges things in such a way that the 
exercise of power is not added on from the outside, like a rigid, heavy constraint, to the functions it invests, but is so 
subtly present in them as to increase their efficiency by itself increasing its own points of contact. The panoptic 
mechanism is not simply a hinge, a point of exchange between a mechanism of power and a function; it is a way of 
making power relations function in a function, and of making a function function through these power relations. 
Bentham's Preface to Panopticon opens with a list of the benefits to be obtained from his 'inspection-house': 'Morals 
reformed - health preserved - industry invigorated - instruction diffused -public burthens lightened - Economy 
seated, as it were, upon a rock - the gordian knot of the Poor-Laws not cut, but untied - all by a simple idea in 
architecture!' (Bentham, 39) 


Furthermore, the arrangement of this machine is such that its enclosed nature does not preclude a permanent 
presence from the outside: we have seen that anyone may come and exercise in the central tower the functions of 
surveillance, and that, this being the case, he can gain a clear idea of the way in which the surveillance is practised. 
In fact, any panoptic institution, even if it is as rigorously closed as a penitentiary, may without difficulty be 
subjected to such irregular and constant inspections: and not only by the appointed inspectors, but also by the public; 
any member of society will have the right to come and see with his own eyes how the schools, hospitals, factories, 
prisons function. There is no risk, therefore, that the increase of power created by the panoptic machine may 
degenerate into tyranny; he disciplinary mechanism will be democratically controlled, since it will be constantly 
accessible 'to the great tribunal committee of the world’. This Panopticon, subtly arranged so that an observer may 
observe, at a glance, so many different individuals, also enables everyone to come and observe any of the observers. 
The seeing machine was once a sort of dark room into which individuals spied; it has become a transparent building 
in which the exercise of power may be supervised by society as a whole. 


The panoptic schema, without disappearing as such or losing any of its properties, was destined to spread throughout 
the social body; its vocation was to become a generalized function. The plague-stricken town provided an 
exceptional disciplinary model: perfect, but absolutely violent; to the disease that brought death, power opposed its 
perpetual threat of death; life inside it was reduced to its simplest expression; it was, against the power of death, the 
meticulous exercise of the right of the sword. The Panopticon, on the other hand, has a role of amplification; 
although it arranges power, although it is intended to make it more economic and more effective, 


it does so not for power itself, nor for the immediate salvation of a threatened society: its aim is to strengthen the 
social forces - to increase production, to develop the economy, spread education, raise the level of public morality; 
to increase and multiply. 


How is power to be strengthened in such a way that, far from impeding progress, far from weighing upon it with its 
rules and regulations, it actually facilitates such progress? What intensificator of power will be able at the same time 
to be a multiplicator of production? How will power, by increasing its forces, be able to increase those of society 
instead of confiscating them or impeding them? The Panopticon's solution to this problem is that the productive 
increase of power can be assured only if, on the one hand, it can be exercised continuously in the very foundations of 
society, in the subtlest possible way, and if, on the other hand, it functions outside these sudden, violent, 
discontinuous forms that are bound up with the exercise of sovereignty. The body of the king, with its strange 
material and physical presence, with the force that he himself deploys or transmits to some few others, is at the 
opposite extreme of this new physics of power represented by panopticism; the domain of panopticism is, on the 
contrary, that whole lower region, that region of irregular bodies, with their details, their multiple movements, their 
heterogeneous forces, their spatial relations; what are required are mechanisms that analyse distributions, gaps, 
series, combinations, and which use instruments that render visible, record, differentiate and compare: a physics of a 
relational and multiple power, which has its maximum intensity not in the person of the king, but in the bodies that 
can be individualized by these relations. At the theoretical level, Bentham defines another way of analysing the 
social body and the power relations that traverse it; in terms of practice, he defines-a procedure of subordination of 
bodies and forces that must increase the utility of power while practising the economy of the prince. Panopticism is 


the general principle of a new 'political anatomy' whose object and end are not the relations of sovereignty but the 
relations of discipline. The celebrated, transparent, circular cage, with its high towers powerful and knowing, may 
have been for Bentham a project of perfect disciplinary institution; but he also set out to show how one may ‘unlock’ 
the disciplines and get them to function in a diffused, multiple, polyvalent way throughout the whole social body. 
These disciplines~ which the classical age had elaborated in specific, relatively enclosed places - barracks, schools, 
workshops - and whose total implementation had been imagined only at the limited and temporary scale of a plague- 
stricken town, Bentham dreamt of transforming into a network of mechanisms that would be everywhere and always 
alert, running through society without interruption in space or in time. The panoptic arrangement provides the 
formula for this generalization. It programmes, at the level of an elementary and easily transferable mechanism, the 
basic functioning of a society penetrated through and through with disciplinary mechanisms. 


There are two images, then, of discipline. At one extreme, the discipline-blockade, the enclosed institution, 
established on the edges of society, turned inwards towards negative functions: arresting evil, breaking 
communications, suspending time. At the other extreme, with panopticism, is the discipline-mechanism: a functional 
mechanism that must improve the exercise of power by making it lighter, more rapid, more effective, a design of 
subtle coercion for a society to come. The movement from one project to the other, from a schema of exceptional 
discipline to one of a generalized surveillance, rests on a historical transformation: the gradual extension of the 
mechanisms of discipline throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, their spread throughout the whole 
social body, the formation of what might be called in general the disciplinary society. 


A whole disciplinary generalization - the Benthamite physics of power represents an acknowledgement of this - had 
operated throughout the classical age. The spread of disciplinary institutions, whose network was beginning to cover 
an ever larger surface and occupying above all a less and less marginal position, testifies to this: what was an islet, a 
privileged place, a circumstantial measure, or a singular model, became a general formula; the regulations 
characteristic of the Protestant and pious armies of William of Orange or of Gustavus Adolphus were transformed 
into regulations for all the armies of Europe; the model colleges of the Jesuits, or the schools of Batencour or Demia, 
following the example set by Sturm, provided the outlines for the general forms of educational discipline; the 
ordering of the naval and military hospitals provided the model for the entire reorganization of hospitals in the 
eighteenth century. 


But this extension of the disciplinary institutions was no doubt only the most visible aspect of various, more 
profound processes. 


1. The functional inversion of the disciplines. At first, they were expected to neutralize dangers, to fix useless or 
disturbed populations, to avoid the inconveniences of over-large assemblies; now they were being asked to play a 
positive role, for they were becoming able to do so, to increase the possible utility of individuals. Military discipline 
is no longer a mere means of preventing looting, desertion or failure to obey orders among the troops; it has become 
a basic technique to enable the army to exist, not as an assembled crowd, but as a unity that derives from this very 
unity an increase in its forces; discipline increases the skill of each individual, coordinates these skills, accelerates 
movements, increases fire power, broadens the fronts of attack without reducing their vigour, increases the capacity 
for resistance, etc. The discipline of the workshop, while remaining a way of enforcing respect for the regulations 
and authorities, of preventing thefts or losses, tends to increase aptitudes, speeds, output and therefore profits; it still 
exerts a moral influence over behaviour, but more and more it treats actions in terms of their results, introduces 
bodies into a machinery, forces into an economy. When, in the seventeenth century, the provincial schools or the 
Christian elementary schools were founded, the justifications given for them were above all negative: those poor 
who were unable to bring up their children left them 'in ignorance of their obligations: given the difficulties they 
have in earning a living, and themselves having been badly brought up, they are unable to communicate a sound 
upbringing that they themselves never had’; this involves three major inconveniences: ignorance of God, idleness 
(with its consequent drunkenness, impurity, larceny, brigandage); and the formation of those gangs of beggars, 
always ready to stir up public disorder and ‘virtually to exhaust the funds of the Hotel-Dieu' (Demia, 60-61). Now, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, the end laid down for primary education was to be, among other things, to ‘fortify’, 
to 'develop the body', to prepare the child 'for a future in some mechanical work’, to give him 'an observant eye, a 
sure hand and prompt habits’ (Talleyrand's Report to the Constituent Assembly, lo September 1791, quoted by Leon, 
106). The disciplines function increasingly as techniques for making useful individuals. Hence their emergence from 
a marginal position on the confines of society, and detachment from the forms of exclusion or expiation, 
confinement or retreat. Hence the slow loosening of their kinship with religious regularities and enclosures. Hence 
also their rooting in the most important, most central and most productive sectors of society. They become attached 
to some of the great essential functions: factory production,~the transmission of knowledge, the diffusion of 
aptitudes and skills, the war-machine. Hence, too, the double tendency one sees developing throughout the 
eighteenth century to increase the number of disciplinary institutions and to discipline the existing apparatuses. 


2. The swarming of disciplinary mechanisms. While, on the one hand, the disciplinary establishments increase, their 


mechanisms have a certain tendency to become 'de-institutionalized', to emerge from the closed fortresses in which 
they once functioned and to circulate in a 'free' state; the massive, compact disciplines are broken down into flexible 
methods of control, which may be transferred and adapted. Sometimes the closed apparatuses add to their internal 
and specific function a role of external surveillance, developing around themselves a whole margin of lateral 
controls. Thus the Christian School must not simply train docile children; it must also make it possible to supervise 
the parents, to gain information as to their way of life, their resources, their piety, their morals. The school tends to 
constitute minute social observatories that penetrate even to the adults and exercise regular supervision over them: 
the bad behaviour of the child, or his absence, is a legitimate pretext, according to Demia, for one to go and question 
the neighbours, especially if there is any reason to believe that the family will not tell the truth; one can then go and 
question the parents themselves, to find out whether they know their catechism and the prayers, whether they are 
determined to root out the vices of their children, how many beds there are in the house and what the sleeping 
arrangements are; the visit may end with the giving of alms, the present of a religious picture, or the provision of 
additional beds (Demia, 39-40). Similarly, the hospital is increasingly conceived of as a base for the medical 
observation of the population outside; after the burning down of the Hotel-Dieu in 1772, there were several demands 
that the large buildings, so heavy and so disordered, should be replaced by a series of smaller hospitals; their 
function would be to take in the sick of the quarter, but also to gather information, to be alert to any endemic or 
epidemic phenomena, to open dispensaries, to give advice to the inhabitants and to keep the authorities informed ,of 
the sanitary state of the region. 


One also sees the spread of disciplinary procedures, not in the form of enclosed institutions, but as centres of 
observation disseminated throughout society. Religious groups and charity organizations had long played this role of 
‘disciplining’ the population. From the Counter-Reformation to the philanthropy of the July monarchy, initiatives of 
this type continued to increase; their aims were religious (conversion and moralization), economic (aid and 
encouragement to work) or political (the struggle against discontent or agitation). One has only to cite by way of 
example the regulations for the charity associations in the Paris parishes. The territory to be covered was divided 
into quarters and cantons and the members of the associations divided themselves up along the same lines. These 
members had to visit their respective areas regularly. 'They will strive to eradicate places of ill-repute, tobacco 
shops, life-classes, gaming house, public scandals, blasphemy, impiety, and any other disorders that may come to 
their knowledge.’ They will also have to make individual visits to the poor; and the information to be obtained is laid 
down in regulations: the stability of the lodging, knowledge of prayers, attendance at the sacraments, knowledge of a 
trade, morality (and 'whether they have not fallen into poverty through their own fault’); lastly, 'one must learn by 
skilful questioning in what way they behave at home. Whether there is peace between them and their neighbours, 
whether they are careful to bring up their children in the fear of God . . . whether they do not have their older 
children of different sexes sleeping together and with them, whether they do not allow licentiousness and cajolery in 
their families, especially in their older daughters. If one has any doubts as to whether they are married, one must ask 
to see their marriage certificate'.5 


3. The state-control of the mechanisms of discipline. In England, it was private religious groups that carried out, for 
a long time, the functions of social discipline (cf. Radzinovitz, 203-14); in France, although a part of this role 
remained in the hands of parish guilds or charity associations, another - and no doubt the most important part - was 
very soon taken over by the police apparatus. 


The organization of a centralized police had long been regarded, even by contemporaries, as the most direct 
expression of absolutism; the sovereign had wished to have 'his own magistrate to whom he might directly entrust 
his orders, his commissions, intentions, and who was entrusted with the execution of orders and orders under the 
King's private seal’ (a note by Duval, first secretary at the police magistrature, quoted in Funck-Brentano, 1). In 
effect, in taking over a number of pre-existing functions - the search for criminals, urban surveillance, economic and 
political supervision the police magistratures and the magistrature-general that presided over them in Paris 
transposed them into a single, strict, administrative machine: 'All the radiations of force and information that spread 
from the circumference culminate in the magistrate-general. . . . It is he who operates all the wheels that together 
produce order and harmony. The effects of his administration cannot be better compared than to the movement of 
the celestial bodies' (Des Essarts, 344 and 528). 


But, although the police as an institution were certainly organized in the form of a state apparatus, and although this 
was certainly linked directly to the centre of political sovereignty, the type of power that it exercises, the 
mechanisms it operates and the elements to which it applies them are specific. It is an apparatus that must be 
coextensive with the entire social body_and not only by the extreme limits that it embraces, but by the minuteness of 
the details it is concerned with. Police power must bear 'over everything’: it is not however the totality of the state 
nor of the kingdom as visible and invisible body of the monarch; it is the dust of events, actions, behaviour, opinions 
- ‘everything that happens';' the police are concerned with 'those things of every moment’, those ‘unimportant things’, 
of which Catherine II spoke in her Great Instruction (Supplement to the Instruction for the drawing up of a new 
code, 1769, article 535). With the police, one is in the indefinite world of a supervision that seeks ideally to reach the 
most elementary particle, the most passing phenomenon of the social body: 'The ministry of the magistrates and 


police officers is of the greatest importance; the objects that it embraces are in a sense definite, one may perceive 
them only by a sufficiently detailed examination’ (Delamare, unnumbered Preface): the infinitely small of political 
power. 


And, in order to be exercised, this power had to be given the instrument of permanent, exhaustive, omnipresent 
surveillance, capable of making all visible, as long as it could itself remain invisible. It had to be like a faceless gaze 
that transformed the whole social body into a field of perception: thousands of eyes posted everywhere, mobile 
attentions ever on the alert, a long, hierarchized network which, according to Le Maire, comprised for Paris the forty- 
eight commissaires, the twenty inspecteurs, then the 'observers', who were paid regularly, the 'basses mouches', or 
secret agents, who were paid by the day, then the informers, paid according to the job done, and finally the 
prostitutes. And this unceasing observation had to be accumulated in a series of reports and registers; throughout the 
eighteenth century, an immense police text increasingly covered society by means of a complex documentary 
organization (on the police registers in the eighteenth century, cf. Chassaigne). And, unlike the methods of judicial 
or administrative writing, what was registered in this way were forms of behaviour, attitudes, possibilities, 
suspicions - a permanent account of individuals’ behaviour. 


Now, it should be noted that, although this police supervision was entirely 'in the hands of the king’, it did not 
function in a single direction. It was in fact a double-entry system: it had to correspond, by manipulating the 
machinery of justice, to the immediate wishes of the king, but it was also capable of responding to solicitations from 
below; the celebrated lettres de cachet, or orders under the king's private seal, which were long the symbol of 
arbitrary royal rule and which brought detention into disrepute on political grounds, were in fact demanded by 
families, masters, local notables, neighbours, parish priests; and their function was to punish by confinement a whole 
infra-penality, that of disorder, agitation, disobedience, bad conduct; those things that Ledoux wanted to exclude 
from his architecturally perfect city and which he called ‘offences of non-surveillance'. In short, the eighteenth- 
century police added a disciplinary function to its role as the auxiliary of justice in the pursuit of criminals and as an 
instrument for the political supervision of plots, opposition movements or revolts. It was a complex function since it 
linked the absolute power of the monarch to the lowest levels of power disseminated in society; since, between these 
different, enclosed institutions of discipline (workshops, armies, schools), it extended an intermediary network, 
acting where they could not intervene, disciplining the non-disciplinary spaces; but it filled in the gaps, linked them 
together, guaranteed with its armed force an interstitial discipline and a meta-discipline. 'By means of a wise police, 
the sovereign accustoms the people to order and obedience' (Vattel, 162). 


The organization of the police apparatus in the eighteenth century sanctioned a generalization of the disciplines that 
became co-extensive with the state itself. Although it was linked in the most explicit way with everything in the 
royal power that exceeded the exercise of regular justice, it is understandable why the police offered such slight 
resistance to the rearrangement of the judicial power; and why it has not ceased to impose its prerogatives upon it, 
with everincreasing weight, right up to the present day; this is no doubt because it is the secular arm of the judiciary; 
but it is also because to a far greater degree than the judicial institution, it is identified, by reason of its extent and 
mechanisms, with a society of the disciplinary type. Yet it would be wrong to believe that the disciplinary functions 
were confiscated and absorbed once and for all by a state apparatus. 


‘Discipline’ may be identified neither with an institution nor with an apparatus; it is a type of power, a modality for 
its exercise, comprising a whole set of instruments, techniques, procedures, levels of application, targets; it is a 
‘physics’ or an 'anatomy' of power, a technology. And it may be taken over either by 'specialized' institutions (the 
penitentiaries or ‘houses of correction’ of the nineteenth century), or by institutions that use it as an essential 
instrument for a particular end (schools, hospitals), or by pre-existing authorities that find in it a means of 
reinforcing or reorganizing their internal mechanisms of power (one day we should show how intra-familial 
relations, essentially in the parents-children cell, have become ‘disciplined’, absorbing since the classical age external 
schemata, first educational and military, then medical, psychiatric, psychological, which have made the family the 
privileged locus of emergence for the disciplinary question of the normal and the abnormal); or by apparatuses that 
have made discipline their principle of internal functioning (the disciplinarization of the administrative apparatus 
from the Napoleonic period), or finally by state apparatuses whose major, if not exclusive, function is to assure that 
discipline reigns over society as a whole (the police). 


On the whole, therefore, one can speak of the formation of a disciplinary society in this movement that stretches 
from the enclosed disciplines, a sort of social 'quarantine', to an indefinitely generalizable mechanism of 
'panopticism'. Not because the disciplinary modality of power has replaced all the others; but because it has 
infiltrated the others, sometimes undermining them, but serving as an intermediary between them, linking them 
together, extending them and above all making it possible to bring the effects of power to the most minute and 
distant elements. It assures an infinitesimal distribution of the power relations. 


A few years after Bentham, Julius gave this society its birth certificate (Julius, 384-6). Speaking of the panoptic 
principle, he said that there was much more there than architectural ingenuity: it was an event in the ‘history of the 
human mind’. In appearance, it is merely the solution of a technical problem; but, through it, a whole type of society 
emerges. Antiquity had been a civilization of spectacle. "To render accessible to a multitude of men the inspection of 
a small number of objects’: this was the problem to which the architecture of temples, theatres and circuses 
responded. With spectacle, there was a predominance of public life, the intensity of festivals, sensual proximity. In 
these rituals in which blood flowed, society found new vigour and formed for a moment a single great body. The 
modern age poses the opposite problem: 'To procure for a small number, or even for a single individual, the 
instantaneous view of a great multitude.' In a society in which the principal elements are no longer the community 
and public life, but, on the one hand, private individuals and, on the other, the state, relations can be regulated only 
in a form that is the exact reverse of the spectacle: 'It was to the modern age, to the ever-growing influence of the 
state, to its ever more profound intervention in all the details and all the relations of social life, that was reserved the 
task of increaSing and perfecting its guarantees, by using and directing towards that great aim the building and 
distribution of buildings intended to observe a great multitude of men at the same time. 


Julius saw as a fulfilled historical process that which Bentham had described as a technical programme. Our society 
is one not of spectacle, but of surveillance; under the surface of images, one invests bodies in depth; behind the great 
abstraction of exchange, there continues the meticulous, concrete training of useful forces; tbe circuits of 
communication are the supports of an accumulation and a centralization of knowledge; the play of signs defines the 
anchorages of power; it is not that the beautiful totality of the individual is amputated, repressed, altered by our 
social order, it is rather that the individual is carefully fabricated in it, according to a whole technique of forces and 
bodies. We are much less Greeks than we believe. We are neither in the amphitheatre, nor on the stage, but in the 
panoptic machine, invested by its effects of power2 which we bring to ourselves since we are part of its mechanism. 
The importance, in historical mythology, of the Napoleonic character probably derives from the fact that it is at the 
point of junction of the monarchical, ritual exercise of sovereignty and the hierarchical, permanent exercise of 
indefinite discipline. He is the individual who looms over everything with a single gaze which no detail, however 
minute, can escape: 'You may consider that no part of the Empire is without surveillance, no crime, no offence, no 
contravention that remains unpunished, and that the eye of the genius who can enlighten all embraces the whole of 
this vast machine, without, however, the slightest detail escaping his attention' (Treilhard, 14). At the moment of its 
full blossoming, the disciplinary society still assumes with the Emperor the old aspect of the power of spectacle. As 
a monarch who is at one and the same time a usurper of the ancient throne and the organizer of the new state, he 
combined into a single symbolic, ultimate figure the whole of the long process by which the pomp of sovereignty, 
the necessarily spectacular manifestations of power, were extinguished one by one in the daily exercise of 
surveillance, in a panopticism in which the vigilance of intersecting gazes was soon to render useless both the eagle 
and the sun. 


The formation of the disciplinary society is connected with a number of broad historical processes - economic, 
juridico-political and, lastly, scientific - of which it forms part. 


1. Generally speaking, it might be said that the disciplines are techniques for assuring the ordering of human 
multiplicities. It is true that there is nothing exceptional or even characteristic in this; every system of power is 
presented with the same problem. But the peculiarity of the disciplines is that they try to define in relation to the 
multiplicities a tactics of power that fulfils three criteria: firstly, to obtain the exercise of power at the lowest 
possible cost (economically, by the low expenditure it involves; politically, by its discretion, its low exteriorization, 
its relative invisibility, the little resistance it arouses); secondly, to bring the effects of this social power to their 
maximum intensity and to extend them as far as possible, without either failure or interval; thirdly, to link this 
‘economic’ growth of power with the output of the apparatuses (educational, military, industrial or medical) within 
which it is exercised; in short, to increase both the docility and the utility of all the elements of the system. This 
triple objective of the disciplines corresponds to a well-known historical conjuncture. One aspect of this conjuncture 
was the large demographic thrust of the eighteenth century; an increase in the floating population (one of the 
primary objects of discipline is to fix; it is an anti-nomadic technique); a change of quantitative scale in the groups to 
be supervised or manipulated (from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the eve of the French Revolution, 
the school population had been increasing rapidly, as had no doubt the hospital population; by the end of the 
eighteenth century, the peace-time army exceeded 200,000 men). The other aspect of the conjuncture was the growth 
in the apparatus of production, which was becoming more and more extended and complex, it was also becoming 
more costly and its profitability had to be increased. The development of the disciplinary methods corresponded to 
these two processes, or rather, no doubt, to the new need to adjust their correlation. Neither the residual forms of 
feudal power nor the structures of the administrative monarchy, nor the local mechanisms of supervision, nor the 
unstable, tangled mass they all formed together could carry out this role: they were hindered from doing so by the 
irregular and inadequate extension of their network, by their often conflicting functioning, but above all by the 
‘costly’ nature of the power that was exercised in them. It was costly in several senses: because directly it cost a great 
deal to the Treasury; because the system of corrupt offices and farmed-out taxes weighed indirectly, but very 
heavily, on the population; because the resistance it encountered forced it into a cycle of perpetual reinforcement; 


because it proceeded essentially by levying (levying on money or products by royal, seigniorial, ecclesiastical 
taxation; levying on men or time by corvées of press-ganging, by locking up or banishing vagabonds). The 
development of the disciplines marks the appearance of elementary techniques belonging to a quite different 
economy: mechanisms of power which, instead of proceeding by deduction, are integrated into the productive 
efficiency of the apparatuses from within, into the growth of this efficiency and into the use of what it produces. For 
the old principle of 'levying-violence', which governed the economy of power, the disciplines substitute the principle 
of 'mildness-production-profit'. These are the techniques that make it possible to adjust the multiplicity of men and 
the multiplication of the apparatuses of production (and this means not only ‘production’ in the strict sense, but also 
the production of knowledge and skills in the school, the production of health in the hospitals, the production of 
destructive force in the army). 


In this task of adjustment, discipline had to solve a number of problems for which the old economy of power was not 
sufficiently equipped. It could reduce the inefficiency of mass phenomena: reduce what, in a multiplicity, makes it 
much less manageable than a unity; reduce what is opposed to the use of each of its elements and of their sum; 
reduce everything that may counter the advantages of number. That is why discipline fixes; it arrests or regulates 
movements; it clears up confusion; it dissipates compact groupings of individuals wandering about the country in 
unpredictable ways; it establishes calculated distributions. It must also master all the forces that are formed from the 
very constitution of an organized multiplicity; it must neutralize the effects of counter-power that spring from them 
and which form a resistance to the power that wishes to dominate it: agitations, revolts, spontaneous organizations, 
coalitions - anything that may establish horizontal conjunctions. Hence the fact that the disciplines use procedures of 
partitioning and verticality, that they introduce, between the different elements at the same level, as solid separations 
as possible, that they define compact hierarchical networks, in short, that they oppose to the intrinsic, adverse force 
of multiplicity the technique of the continuous, individualizing pyramid. They must also increase the particular 
utility of each element of the multiplicity, but by means that are the most rapid and the least costly, that is to say, by 
using the multiplicity itself as an instrument of this growth. Hence, in order to extract from bodies the maximum 
time and force, the use of those overall methods known as time-tables, collective training, exercises, total and 
detailed surveillance. Furthermore, the disciplines must increase the effect of utility proper to the multiplicities, so 
that each is made more useful than the simple sum of its elements: it is in order to increase the utilizable effects of 
the multiple that the disciplines define tactics of distribution, reciprocal adjustment of bodies, gestures and rhythms, 
differentiation of capacities, reciprocal coordination in relation to apparatuses or tasks. Lastly, the disciplines have to 
bring into play the power relations, not above but inside the very texture of the multiplicity, as discreetly as possible, 
as well articulated on the other functions of these multiplicities and also in the least expensive way possible: to this 
correspond anonymous instruments of power, coextensive with the multiplicity that they regiment, such as 
hierarchical surveillance, continuous registration, perpetual assessment and classification. In short, to substitute for a 
power that is manifested through the brilliance of those who exercise it, a power that insidiously objectifies those on 
whom it is applied; to form a body of knowledge about these individuals, rather than to deploy the ostentatious signs 
of sovereignty. In a word, the disciplines are the ensemble of minute technical inventions that made it possible to 
increase the useful size of multiplicities by decreasing the inconveniences of the power which, in order to make them 
useful, must control them. A multiplicity, whether in a workshop or a nation, an army or a school, reaches the 
threshold of a discipline when the relation of the one to the other becomes favourable. 


If the economic take-off of the West began with the techniques that made possible the accumulation of capital, it 
might perhaps be said that the methods for administering the accumulation of men 220 Panopticism made possible a 
political take-off in relation to the traditional, ritual, costly, violent forms of power, which soon fell into disuse and 
were superseded by a subtle, calculated technology of subjection. In fact, the two processes - the accumulation of 
men and the accumulation of capital - cannot be separated; it would not have been possible to solve the problem of 
the accumulation of men without the growth of an apparatus of production capable of both sustaining them and 
using them; conversely, the techniques that made the cumulative 'rnultiplicity of men useful accelerated the 
accumulation of capital. At~a' less general level, the technological mutations of the apparatus of production, the 
division of labour and the elaboration of the disciplinary techniques sustained an ensemble of very close relations 
(cf. Marx, Capital, vol. 1, chapter XIII and the very interesting analysis in Guerry and Deleule). Each makes the 
other possible and necessary; each provides a model for the other. The disciplinary pyramid constituted the small 
cell of power within which the separation, coordination and supervision of tasks was imposed and made efficient; 
and analytical partitioning of time, gestures and bodily forces constituted an operational schema that could easily be 
transferred from the groups to be subjected to the mechanisms of production; the massive projection of military 
methods onto industrial organization was an example of this modelling of the division of labour following the model 
laid down by the schemata of power. But, on the other hand, the technical analysis of the process of production, its 
‘mechanical’ breaking-down, were projected onto the labour force whose task it was to implement it: the constitution 
of those disciplinary machines in which the individual forces that they bring together are composed into a whole and 
therefore increased is the effect of this projection. Let us say that discipline is the unitary technique by which the 
body is reduced as a 'political' force at the least cost and maximized as a useful force. The growth of a capitalist 
economy gave rise to the specific modality of disciplinary power whose general formulas, techniques of submitting 
forces and bodies, in short, 'political anatomy’, could be operated in the most diverse political regimes, apparatuses 
or institutions. 


2. The panoptic modality of power - atthe elementary, technical, merely physical level at which it is situated - is not 
under the immediate dependence or a direct extension of the great juridico-political structures of a society; it is 
nonetheless not absolutely independent. Historically, the process by which the bourgeoisie became in the course of 
the eighteenth century the politically dominant class was masked by the establishment of an explicit, coded and 
formally egalitarian juridical framework, made possible by the organization of a parliamentary, representative 
regime. But the development and generalization of disciplinary mechanisms constituted the other, dark side of these 
processes. The general juridical form that guaranteed a system of rights that were egalitarian in principle was 
supported by these tiny, everyday, physical mechanisms, by all those systems of micro-power that are essentially 
non-egalitarian and asymmetrical that we call the disciplines. And although, in a formal way, the representative 
regime makes it possible, directly or indirectly, with or without relays, for the will of all to form the fundamental 
authority of sovereignty, the disciplines provide, at the base, a guarantee of the submission of forces and bodies. The 
real, corporal disciplines constituted the foundation of the formal, juridical liberties. The contract may have been 
regarded as the ideal foundation of law and political power; panopticism constituted the technique, universally 
widespread, of coercion. It continued to work in depth on the juridical structures of society, in order to make the 
effective mechanisms of power function in opposition to the formal framework that it had acquired. The 
‘Enlightenment’, which discovered the liberties, also invented the disciplines. 


In appearance, the disciplines constitute nothing more than an infra-law. They seem to extend the general forms 
defined by law to the infinitesimal level of individual lives; or they appear as methods of training that enable 
individuals to become integrated into these general demands. They seem to constitute the same type of law on a 
different scale, thereby making it more meticulous and more indulgent. The disciplines should be regarded as a sort 
of counter-law They have the precise role of introducing insuperable asymmetries and excluding reciprocities. First, 
because discipline creates between individuals a 'private' link, which is a relation of constraints entirely different 
from contractual obligation; the acceptance of a discipline may be underwritten by contract; the way in which it is 
imposed, the mechanisms it brings into play, the non-reversible subordination of one group of people by another, the 
‘surplus’ power that is always fixed on the same side, the inequality of position of the different 'partners' in relation to 
the common regulation, all these distinguish the disciplinary link from the contractual link, and make it possible to 
distort the contractual link systematically from the moment it has as its content a mechanism of discipline. We 
know, for example, how many real procedures undermine the legal fiction of the work contract: workshop discipline 
is not the least important. Moreover, whereas the juridical systems define juridical subjects according to universal 
norms, the disciplines characterize, classify, specialize; they distribute along a scale, around a norm, hierarchize 
individuals in relation to one another and, if necessary, disqualify and invalidate. In any case, in the space and during 
the time in which they exercise their control and bring into play the asymmetries of their power, they effect a 
suspension of the law that is never total, but is never annulled either. Regular and institutional as it may be, the 
discipline, in its mechanism, is a 'counter-law'. And, although the universal juridicism of modern society seems to 
fix limits on the exercise of power, its universally widespread panopticism enables it to operate, on the underside of 
the law, a machinery that is both immense and minute, which supports, reinforces, multiplies the asymmetry of 
power and undermines the limits that are traced around the law. The minute disciplines, the panopticisms of every 
day may well be below the level of emergence of the great apparatuses and the great political struggles. But, in the 
genealogy of modern society, they have been, with the class domination that traverses it, the political counterpart of 
the juridical norms according to which power was redistributed. Hence, no doubt, the importance that has been given 
for so long to the small techniques of discipline, to those apparently insignificant tricks that it has invented, and even 
to those 'sciences' that give it a respectable face; hence the fear of abandoning them if one cannot find any substitute; 
hence the affirmation that they are at the very foundation of society, and an element in its equilibrium, whereas they 
are a series of mechanisms for unbalancing power relations definitively and everywhere; hence the persistence in 
regarding them as the humble, but concrete form of every morality, whereas they are a set of physico-political 
techniques. 


To return to the problem of legal punishments, the prison with all the corrective technology at its disposal is to be 
resituated at the point where the codified power to punish turns into a disciplinary power to observe; at the point 
where the universal punishments of the law are applied selectively to certain individuals and always the same ones; 
at the point where the redefinition of the juridical subject by the penalty becomes a useful training of the criminal; at 
the point where the law is inverted and passes outside itself, and where the counter-law becomes the effective and 
institutionalized content of the juridical forms. What generalizes the power to punish, then, is not the universal 
consciousness of the law in each juridical subject; it is the regular extension, the infinitely minute web of panoptic 
techniques. 


3. Taken one by one, most of these techniques have a long history behind them. But what was new, in the eighteenth 
century, was that, by being combined and generalized, they attained a level at which the formation of knowledge and 
the increase of power regularly reinforce one another in a circular process. At this point, the disciplines crossed the 
‘technological’ threshold. First the hospital, then the school, then, later, the workshop were not simply 'reordered' by 
the disciplines; they became, thanks to them, apparatuses such that any mechanism of objectification could be used 


in them as an instrument of subjection, and any growth of power could give rise in them to possible branches of 
knowledge; it was this link, proper to the technological systems, that made possible within the disciplinary element 
the formation of clinical medicine, psychiatry, child psychology, educational psychology, the rationalization of 
labour. It is a double process, then: an epistemological 'thaw' through a refinement of power relations; a 
multiplication of the effects of power through the formation and accumulation of new forms of knowledge. 


The extension of the disciplinary methods is inscribed in a broad historical process: the development at about the 
same time of many other technologies - agronomical, industrial, economic. But it must be recognized that, compared 
with the mining industries, the emerging chemical industries or methods of national accountancy, compared with the 
blast furnaces or the steam engine, panopticism has received little attention. It is regarded as not much more than a 
bizarre little utopia, a perverse dream - rather as though Bentham had been the Fourier of a police society, and the 
Phalanstery had taken on the form of the Panopticon. And yet this represented the abstract formula of a very real 
technology, that of individuals. There were many reasons why it received little praise; the most obvious is that the 
discourses to which it gave rise rarely acquired, except in the academic classifications, the status of sciences; but the 
real reason is no doubt that the power that it operates and which it augments is a direct, physical power that men 
exercise upon one another. An inglorious culmination had an origin that could be only grudgingly acknowledged. 
But it would be unjust to compare the disciplinary techniques with such inventions as the steam engine or Amici's 
microscope. They are much less; and yet, in a way, they are much more. If a historical equivalent or at least a point 
of comparison had to be found for them, it would be rather in the inquisitorial’ technique. 


The eighteenth century invented the techniques of discipline and the examination, rather as the Middle Ages 
invented the judicial investigation. But it did so by quite different means. The investigation procedure, an old fiscal 
and administrative technique, had developed above all with the reorganization of the Church and the increase of the 
princely states in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At this time it permeated to a very large degree the 
jurisprudence first of the ecclesiastical courts, then of the lay courts. The investigation as an authoritarian search for 
a truth observed or attested was thus opposed to the old procedures of the oath, the ordeal, the judicial duel, the 
judgement of God or even of the transaction between private individuals. The investigation was the sovereign power 
arrogating to itself the right to establish the truth by a number of regulated techniques. Now, although the 
investigation has since then been an integral part of western justice (even up to our own day), one must not forget 
either its political origin, its link with the birth of the states and of monarchical sovereignty, or its later extension and 
its role in the formation of knowledge. In fact, the investigation has been the no doubt crude, but fundamental 
element in the constitution of the empirical sciences; it has been the juridico-political matrix of this experimental 
knowledge, which, as we know, was very rapidly released at the end of the Middle Ages. It is perhaps true to say 
that, in Greece, mathematics were born from techniques of measurement; the sciences of nature, in any case, were 
born, to some extent, at the end of the Middle Ages, from the practices of investigation. The great empirical 
knowledge that covered the things of the world and transcribed them into the ordering of an indefinite discourse that 
observes, describes and establishes the 'facts' (at a time when the western world was beginning the economic and 
political conquest of this same world) had its operating model no doubt in the Inquisition - that immense invention 
that our recent mildness has placed in the dark recesses of our memory. But what this politico-juridical, 
administrative and criminal, religious and lay, investigation was to the sciences of nature, disciplinary analysis has 
been to the sciences of man. These sciences, which have so delighted our 'humanity' for over a century, have their 
technical matrix in the petty, malicious minutiae of the disciplines and their investigations. These investigations are 
perhaps to psychology, psychiatry, pedagogy, criminology, and so many other strange sciences, what the terrible 
power of investigation was to the calm knowledge of the animals, the plants or the earth. Another power, another 
knowledge. On the threshold of the classical age, Bacon, lawyer and statesman, tried to develop a methodology of 
investigation for the empirical sciences. What Great Observer will produce the methodology of examination for the 
human sciences? Unless, of course, such a thing is not possible. For, although it is true that, in becoming a technique 
for the empirical sciences, the investigation has detached itself from the inquisitorial procedure, in which it was 
historically rooted, the examination has remained extremely close to the disciplinary power that shaped it. It has 
always been and still is an intrinsic element of the disciplines. Of course it seems to have undergone a speculative 
purification by integrating itself with such sciences as psychology and psychiatry. And, in effect, its appearance in 
the form of tests, interviews, interrogations and consultations is apparently in order to rectify the mechanisms of 
discipline: educational psychology is supposed to correct the rigours of the school, just as the medical or psychiatric 
interview is supposed to rectify the effects of the discipline of work. But we must not be misled; these techniques 
merely refer individuals from one disciplinary authority to another, and they reproduce, in a concentrated or 
formalized form, the schema of power-knowledge proper to each discipline (on this subject, cf. Tort). The great 
investigation that gave rise to the sciences of nature has become detached from its politico-juridical model; the 
examination, on the other hand, is still caught up in disciplinary technology. 


In the Middle Ages, the procedure of investigation gradually superseded the old accusatory justice, by a process 
initiated from above; the disciplinary technique, on the other hand, insidiously and as if from below, has invaded a 
penal justice that is still, in principle, inquisitorial. All the great movements of extension that characterize modern 
penality - the problematization of the criminal behind his crime, the concern with a punishment that is a correction, a 


therapy, a normalization, the division of the act of judgement between various authorities that are supposed to 
measure, assess, diagnose, cure, transform individuals - all this betrays the penetration of the disciplinary 
examination into the judicial inquisition. 


What is now imposed on penal justice as its point of application, its 'useful' object, will no longer be the body of the 
guilty man set up against the body of the king; nor will it be the juridical subject of an ideal contract; it will be the 
disciplinary individual. The extreme point of penal justice under the Ancien Regime was the infinite segmentation of 
the body of the regicide: a manifestation of the strongest power over the body of the greatest criminal, whose total 
destruction made the crime explode into its truth. The ideal point of penality today would be an indefinite discipline: 
an interrogation without end, an investigation that would be extended without limit to a meticulous and ever more 
analytical observation, a judgement that would at the same time be the constitution of a file that was never closed, 
the calculated leniency of a penalty that would be interlaced with the ruthless curiosity of an examination, a 
procedure that would be at the same time the permanent measure of a gap in relation to an inaccessible norm and the 
asymptotic movement that strives to meet in infinity. The public execution was the logical culmination of a 
procedure governed by the Inquisition. The practice of placing individuals under 'observation' is a natural extension 
of a justice imbued with disciplinary methods and examination procedures. Is it surprising that the cellular prison, 
with its regular chronologies, forced labour, its authorities of surveillance and registration, its experts in normality, 
who continue and multiply the functions of the judge, should have become the modern instrument of penality? Is it 
surprising that prisons resemble factories, schools, barracks, hospitals, which all resemble prisons? 


From Discipline & Punish: The Birth of the Prison (NY: Vintage Books 1995) pp. 195-228 
translated from the French by Alan Sheridan © 1977 
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Metaphors Of Memory 
By Steven Rose© 


We take our technological world, and our memories within it, very much for granted. We leave messages on answer phones or computers for absent friends, we consult our 
diaries as to free dates and write notes to colleagues arranging dinner, a theatre or a meeting; we check the fridge and write ourselves a shopping list. Each of these is an act of 
individual memory - but an act in which we have manipulated technologies external to ourselves in order to aid, or supplement, or replace, our internal brain memory system. 
It was not always thus; individual our memories may be, but they are structured, their very brain mechanisms affected, by the collective, social nature of the way we as 
humans live. For each of us as individuals and for all of us as a society, technologies, some as old as the act of writing, some as modern as the electronic personal organizer, 
transform the way we conceive of and the way we use memory. To understand memory we need also to understand the nature and dynamics of this process of transformation. 


The greater part of the history of humanity not only pre-dates modern technologies; it even pre-dates writing. For such early human societies, records, individual life histories, 
just as much as histories of family and tribe, were oral. What failed to survive in an individual's memory, or in the spoken transmitted culture, died for ever. People's 
memories, internal records of their own experience, must have been their most treasured - but also fragile -possessions. In such oral cultures, memories needed to be 
preserved, trained, constantly renewed. Special people, the elderly, the bards, became the keepers of the common culture, capable of retelling the epic tales which enshrined 
each society's origins. Then, each time a tale was told it was unique, the product of a particular interaction of the teller, his or her memories of past stories told, and the present 
audience. Walter Ong describes how in modern Zaire a bard, asked to narrate all the stories of a local hero, Mwindo, was amazed; no-one had ever performed them all in 
sequence before. Pressed to do so, he eventually narrated all the stories, partly in prose, partly in verse with occasional choral accompaniment. It took him twelve exhausting 
days whilst three scribes took down his words. But once written, Mwindo had become transformed. He no longer existed as a continued, remembered recreation of past 
stories. Instead he had become fixed in the linear memory form demanded by modern cultures. 1 


Although we still retain a concept of memory in this deep, collective sense, the new technologies change the nature of the memorial processes. A video or audiotape, a written 
record, do more than just reinforce memory; they freeze it, and in imposing a fixed, linear sequence upon it, they simultaneously preserve it and prevent it from evolving and 
transforming itself with time, just as much as the rigid exoskeleton of an insect or crustacean at the same time defends and constrains its owner. For instance, when, in 1990, 
world Jewish leaders convened at Wannsee, the lakeside villa where Hitler, Heydrich and others, nearly fifty years earlier, had drawn up the plans for their 'final solution' to 
the 'Jewish problem', the Nobel Peace Prize winner Elie Wiesel wrote that the intention was to demonstrate that 'memory is stronger than its enemies ... most German men and 
women in the past refused to speak, refused to remember.' An act of group memory on the one part, confronting an act of social amnesia on the other. Yet an act of memory 
reinforced not merely by oral tradition but by the written texts, by audio and above all by the visual images of photography and the cinema, terrible images which become 


fixed in the minds and memories even of those who were distant from the events. The contrast with the old oral cultures could not be greater. 


And of course similar strongly reinforced collective memories -and amnesias - underlie many present-day national and ethnic conflicts. As a youngster I was brought up never 
to forget 'next year in Jerusalem’. When, in 1982, after the massacres of Palestinians in the camps of Sabra and Chatilla I visited the Lebanon, I met many young Palestinians 
who had certainly never been there but who 'remembered Jaffa' - or even Jerusalem - and their expropriated familial homes in what was now Israel at least as strongly and with 
as much feeling as those who convened at Wannsee in their act of collective memory. Think of the ways in which the significance of Kosovo for Serbs and Albanians, or of 
the temple/mosque at Alyodha for Hindus/Muslims becomes reinforced by the collective sharing of technologically preserved images. 


The psychoanalyst Jung based his theory of mind in part on the claim that such collective memories were racial and had become deeply inscribed in our biological as well as 
cultural inheritance. I of course mean nothing of the sort here; rather I am talking about mechanisms of retention and transmission - the sharing and collectivization of 
memories. In the Soviet Union, the society set up to commemorate the victims of the Stalin era is known as Memorial. But equally, the political organization of the extreme 
right, of Russian nationalism and anti-semitism, is called Pamyat -Memory. As will become apparent, in the understanding of both the social and the biological functions of 
memory, the elucidation of forgetting, of individual and social amnesia, provides as powerful a clue as does remembering. 


Collective and individual memories, the changing technological forms which enrich and constrain our memories and provide the analogies by which we endeavour to explain 
them: these are the themes of the present chapter. And, as will become clear in Chapter 5, the technological evolution by which the fluid memory of oral cultures becomes 
fixed and disciplined in a computer-driven industrial society, finds strange echoes also within individual human development. 


The Ancient Arts of Memory 


The ancient philosophers were distinctly dubious about the merits of a written culture. Thus Plato describes Socrates as claiming that writing is inhuman, in that it pretends to 
establish outside the mind what in reality can only be in the mind. As Ong points out, writing reifies, it turns mental processes into manufactured things. Writing destroys 
memory; those who use it, Plato has Socrates argue, will become forgetful, relying on an external source for what they lack in internal resources. Writing weakens the mind. 
Instead, memories should be trained, as the Zairean bard's memory must have been. This training is the discipline known as mnemotechnics — a discipline which must have 
been invented separately at many times and in many cultures. Within western culture, there is a clear history of this mnemotechnic tradition, running back to Greek times, 
though the written record of the method is not Greek but Roman, and first appears in De Oratore, a famous text on the art of rhetoric - that is, of argument and debate - by the 
Roman politician and writer Cicero. In it, Cicero attributes the discovery of the rules of memory to a poet, Simonides, who seems to have been active around 477BCE. 


The Simonides story appears and reappears throughout Roman, medieval and Renaissance texts. In its basic form it tells how, at a banquet given by a Thessalonian nobleman, 
Scopas, Simonides was commissioned to chant a lyric poem in honour of his host. When he performed it, however, he also included praise of the twin gods Castor and Pollux. 
Scopas told the poet he would only pay him half the sum agreed for the performance and that he should claim the rest from the gods. A little later Simonides received a 
message that two young men were waiting outside to see him. During his absence the roof of the banqueting hall fell in, crushing Scopas and his guests and so mangling the 
corpses that their relatives could not identify them for burial. The two young men were the gods Castor and Pollux, and they had thus rewarded Simonides by saving his life, 
and Scopas apparently got his comeuppance for meanness. But - and this is the crucial bit of the story - by remembering the sequence of the places at which they had been 
sitting at the table, Simonides was able to identify the bodies at the banquet for the relatives. This experience, as Cicero tells the story, suggested to Simonides the principles of 
the art of memory of which he was said to be the inventor, for he noted that it was through remembering the places at which the guests had been sitting that he had been able to 
identify the bodies. The key to a good memory is thus the orderly arrangement of the objects to be remembered. 


He inferred that persons desiring to train this faculty must select places and form mental images of the things they wish to remember and store those images in the places, so 
that the order of the places will preserve the order of the things, and the images of the things will denote the things themselves, and we shall employ the places and images 
respectively as a wax writing-tablet and the letters written on it. 2 


Such rules are designed to relate a collection of items which do not have a particular relational logic, but are contingent, like the guests at the banquet, to some structure whose 
logic is apparent or at least can readily be remembered because of its striking features. Memories, in such mnemotechnic systems, could thus be stored by remembering some 
familiar environment, commonly a house with a series of rooms, or a public space with prominent monuments and buildings, and 'placing' the items to be remembered in an 
appropriate sequence within the environment. One could then recall them, for instance during the course of a speech or recitation, by mentally walking through the 
environment, visiting each location in turn. The ancient texts refer to this method of memorizing as 'artificial' memory, by contrast with given or natural, untrained memory; 
the artifice of memory seems a project as dear to the ancients as it is to present-day computer enthusiasts. A further Latin text, of unknown authorship, known simply as Ad 
Herennium, essays a definition of memory, as firm retention / comprehension in the mind of the matter, words and arrangement of objects. The text dwells on how to choose 
the images which above all give guidance as to the arrangement, which is seen as the key feature of an effective memory: 


We ought then to set up images of a kind that can adhere longest in the memory, and we shall do so if we establish likenesses as striking as possible ... if we assign to them exceptional 
beauty or singular ugliness, if we dress some of them with crowns or purple cloaks, for example, so that the likeness may be more distinct to us, or we somehow disfigure them, as by 
introducing one stained with blood or soiled with mud or smeared with red paint ... this too will ensure our remembering them more readily. 3 


These methods were no mere personal idiosyncrasy or device of a great orator like Cicero, who could apparently speak in the senate for days on end without using notes. 


Similar descriptions crop up, as Frances Yates describes in her well-known book The Art of Memory, 4 in other classical texts. Certain Roman generals were supposed to have 
used them to recall the names of their soldiers; thus Publius Scipio was said to be able to recognize and name all of his entire army of 35,000 men. Such mnemotechnics were 
the forerunners of a tradition which ran through the medieval and Renaissance periods and is still alive today. 


Hell as artificial memory. 


Paradise as artificial memory. 


Fig 4.1 From Cosmas Rossellius Thesaurus Artificiosae Memoriae, Venice, 1579. 


During much of the Middle Ages they became debased into mere crude devices for remembering numbers and letters. Easily visualized picture sequences or inscribed wheels 
were supposed to enable those who learned them to recall the ordering of devotional exercises or catalogues of virtues and vices, rather as children's spelling books today offer 
the pictogram sequences of 'A is for Apple; B is for Ball ...' 


But increasingly, and especially from the fourteenth century on, mnemotechnics became more daring. The locus for the memory-images came to be described as a theatre, a 
memory theatre, in which symbolic statues, rather like those one might have expected to find in a Roman forum, were placed, and at the base of each statue could be stored the 
item to be memorized. During the early Renaissance period these imaginary theatres became increasingly complex, with gangways, tiers of seats, and classical statues 
representing virtues, vices and other key figures. But where in the past the exponents of the mnemotechnic art might have envisaged themselves as spectators at such a theatre, 
looking inward to the stage as an elaborate set full of memory cues, in the Renaissance memory theatres the mnemotechnician was supposed to look outward from the stage, 
the actor facing an audience whose location in their ordered ranks of seats provided the sequence clues. 


Fig 4.2 Grammar as memory image 


Visual alphabets used for the inscriptions on grammar. From Johannes Romberch Congestorium Artificiose Memorie, edition of Venice, 1533. 


The theatres even became agents of religious propaganda. In 1596 the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci offered a 'memory palace' to the Chinese whom he was bent on 
converting to his faith. He told them the size of the palace would depend on how much they wanted to remember: the most ambitious construction would consist of several 
hundred buildings of all shapes and sizes, the more the better, although more modest palaces, temple compounds, government offices, merchants' meeting lodges or even 
simple pavilions might suffice. Ricci found images likely to be familiar to his Chinese hosts to place in the imaginary rooms and pavilions of the equally imaginary palace to 
act as the memory loci for the storage of concepts and ideas, though I have to say that I find the relationship of the entire elaborate system to Christian theology somewhat 
elusive. 5 


In the hands of Galileo's contemporary but far more dangerous heretic, Giordano Bruno, who unlike Galileo would not recant and was burned by the Inquisition, the theatres 
also became a key feature of occult, hermetic philosophy. For Bruno they became a way of classifying and hence penetrating to the mysterious core of the universe. Memory 
gave power over nature. Memory theatres became the very models for heaven and hell (Dante's systematic descriptions of the circles of both in his Divina Commedia have 
been claimed to be derived from such mnemotechnic systems). A debased version of Bruno's vision and philosophy is still around today. Turn to the classified section of a 
Sunday newspaper and you will find ads along the lines of 'Loss of memory? A well-known publisher can teach you how to improve it' or 'It may be news to you but the 
Egyptians knew it long ago ...' On closer inspection many such ads turn out to be placed by an obscure sect calling themselves Rosicrucians, whose ancestry may not be quite 
as antique as they claim but certainly stretches back to Bruno's day, and retains many Brunian elements. Take up such offers to train your memory and you will even now very 
likely be given a version of the memory theatre. 


By the time of the Renaissance, the memory theatre was turned from a symbolic device, a piece of mental furniture, into an actual construct. In the sixteenth century, and to 
the disapproval of more rationalist philosophers such as Erasmus, the Venetian Giulio Camillo actually built a wooden theatre crowded with statues which he offered to kings 
and potentates as a marvellous, almost magical, device for memorizing. Frances Yates even goes on to speculate, daringly, that the lost Globe Theatre of Shakespeare was 
actually built to the design of a real memory theatre. 'Why’, she asks (pp. 173-4), does such a 


theatre seem to connect so mysteriously with many aspects of the Renaissance? It is, I would suggest, because it represents a new Renaissance plan of the psyche, a change which has 
happened within memory, whence outward changes derived their impetus. Medieval man was allowed to use his low faculty of imagination to form corporeal similitudes to help his 
memory; it was a concession to his weakness. Renaissance Hermetic man believes that he has divine powers; he can form a magic memory through which he grasps the world ... The 
magic of celestial proportion flows from his world memory into the magical worlds of his oratory and poetry, into the perfect proportions of his art and architecture. Something has 
happened within the psyche, releasing new powers ... 
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Fig 4.3 A memory theatre (From Robert Fludd's Ars Memoriae.) 


The technological metaphor 


Real theatre or imaginary, at this point we are already far from Cicero's original intent, and have long transcended Plato's concern that writing might be deleterious to the 
mind; a technological imperative to harness memory is beginning to emerge. But harnessing memory requires also some sort of effort to understand or explain it, and it is here 
that the peculiarly double relationship of technology to biology in general and the biology of mind in particular achieves special significance. 


Explanation in science proceeds by metaphor. We endeavour to understand how something we don't know works by comparing it to something we do know - or something we 
can at least imagine we know. Think of one of the most basic of divisions of the known world, the division between animate and inanimate. Within science, the former became 
the province of biology, the latter of physics. In the pre-technological era within western societies, and in many other cultural traditions, explanations run transitively, in both 
directions between biology and physics. The irregularities of wind and ram, just as much as the regularities of rivers, the sea and the earth, the stars, sun and moon, are 
explained animistically, as reflecting the minds or whims of local or global gods, themselves motivated by similar concerns to those that motivate humans. But, equally, 
animate, biological phenomena are given metaphorical explanations in physical - and increasingly in technological - language. Because biological systems are so complex, 
they are above all analogized to the most complex, the highest, forms of current technology. Each period, each culture, has such a form - one that David Bolter 6 has called its 
defining technology. Indeed, we periodize ages in humanity's prehistory by such defining technologies - stone age, bronze age, iron age. * 


* Not just in prehistory; writing about the growth of science as an institution, Hilary Rose and I spoke of 1914-18 as the chemists' war, 1939-45 as the physicist's war. Since then we 


have entered the age of computer technologists' and even biologists’ wars. q 


For early cultures one of the most subtle technological forms was that of the potter, who with clay and wheel, glaze and fire, could create shape and pattern. No wonder that 
for such cultures -and it is a creation myth that turns up again and again in the origin stones of both New and Old Worlds - it is a deity with a potter's wheel who shapes 
humans and then breathes life into them. Other myths evoke spinning and weaving, as in the loom of life held by the Fates. Memory was and is no stranger to such metaphor; 
for the ancients, images become inscribed within it - as Cicero puts it in De Oratore - like 'a wax writing-tablet and the letters written on it'. This metaphor resonates down the 
ages, becoming the basis for philosophical debate in the eighteenth and scientific / ideological debate in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as to whether humans are born 
with innate predispositions or as tabula rasa - clean slates on which experience inscribes individual memory. 


Today the word memory occurs in a multitude of scientific discourses. Quite apart from the sort of memory that neurobiologists, psychologists and even novelists talk about 
and with which I am concerned, mathematics and physics, chemistry, molecular biology, genetics, immunology and evolutionary biology, not to mention computer science, all 
use the term. Why these many uses of the word memory? Do we have here to deal simply with puns - the use of words originating in one context in another, different one - or 
does the fact that many different scientific discourses use the term cast some light on the mechanisms and processes that may be involved? 


Fig 4.5 The De Witt sketch of the Swan Theatre (Library of the University of Utrecht) 


Can these varied metaphors reveal something about the nature of the processes involved in any phenomenon - even illuminate otherwise unexpected similarities as to process 
or mechanism between seemingly widely different phenomena — or are they merely figures of speech? In what sense is memory to be taken to be like a wax tablet - or, for 
that matter, a computer? 


One can usefully distinguish between three types of metaphor in science. 8 The first is poetic - for example Rutherford's description, early this century, of electrons in orbit 
around the atomic nucleus as if they were planets revolving around the sun. In using this analogy he surely did not mean that the nucleus and electrons were like the sun and 
planets or that the forces which related them were gravitational; all that the analogy provides is a useful visual image. The ancient metaphor of the potter's wheel clearly comes 
into this category. 


The second metaphoric mode is evocative, in which a principle from one sphere is transferred to another. Thus until the Middle Ages and the Newtonian revolution, 
everything that moved seemed to be pushed or pulled by something else. Hence to explain the movement of the sun around the earth, metaphor spoke of horse-drawn fiery 
chariots. 


Finally, one has the metaphor as a statement of structural or organizational identity. Thus when, in the seventeenth century, William Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood and described the heart as a pump, his metaphor had a precise meaning which distinguishes it from the previous two categories. Within the circulatory system, the heart 
indeed functions as a pump, and organizationally its structure, with valves and emptying and filling phases, resembles at least those pumps which were being mechanically 
contrived at the time of Harvey's discovery. Treating the heart as a pump enables mathematical models of its action to be made which accurately describe many of its 
properties. 


In which of these senses, then, are wax tablets - or computers -metaphors for brain memory: poetic, evocative or structural? Or are they indeed none of these, but instead 
merely mischievous? 


The Cartesian rupture 


With the birth of modern science in Europe in the seventeenth century, the symmetry of analogizing physical forces to animate ones and biological phenomena to 
technological models was broken. It is important to realize that this is indeed a particularly western phenomenon, and is to be explained by the fact that science was not born 
as a singleton but as a twin; it emerged and grew to maturity along with particular forms of bourgeois, capitalist social organization and the two shared many philosophical and 


ideological premises in their understandings of, and approaches to, the natural and social worlds. 79 The broken symmetry of western science was long resisted in other 


cultures with alternative indigenous scientific traditions, most notably of course in China, aU where the animate/inanimate division of nature, along with other forms of dualism 
which the western cultural tradition has naturalized, was never drawn so rigidly. 


The science that developed in Europe, however, was epitomized by Galileo, Newton and above all Descartes, who between them debiologized the physical world, turning it 
into 'mere' mechanism. For them, the defining technology was the clock and its associated systems of gears, cogs and hydraulic transmission, which together could generate 
precisions of mathematically describable motion hitherto unimaginable. Clockwork redefined time, trapped and reduced the hitherto seamless universe into units which could 
be separately controlled and costed." * Hydraulics were a source of power and controlled movement within this mechanical universe. The new physics generated not merely 
new explanations of the universe but also new technologies, new production systems and new relationships of production between those engaged in them. Europe became set 
on a course of industrial and imperial expansion which has far from run its course today, and mathematical physics became the defining model of scientific explanation against 
which all others should be judged. If the very motions of planets, moon and sun could be reduced to simple mathematics - were nothing more than the ineluctable workings 
out of equations - why not mere biology? 


* With the advent of digital as opposed to analogue watches, time becomes divided up and budgeted even more precisely, increasingly divorced from the world time given by the cycles 
of day and night, the months, seasons and years. In today's world, wearing an analogue as opposed to a digital watch becomes a small act of resistance - a point first made by the radical 
physicist Maurice Bazin, one of the finest teachers of popular science. 


It might of course have been different. Biology, as an organized science, might have developed before physics, and those less mechanical, more goal-directed (teleonomic), 
functional and evolutionary modes of explanation of the animate world which biologists favour might have become also the model towards which physicists aspired. 
Reductionism, with its insistence that in 'the last analysis' the world can be explained in terms of atomic/ quantum properties and a few universal equations, would then seem 
no more than a ludicrous inversion of proper scientific explanation, 11 and biologists would no longer suffer from a sense of physics-envy and an unease about their subject 
being a 'soft' rather than a 'hard' science. But it was not to be; the technological rather than the biological metaphor dominated, and in the hands of Descartes, living organisms 
themselves became clockwork, their internal processes powered by complex systems of hydraulics, tubes and valves. 


For humans, as is well known, Descartes made a crucial exception. Although everything about their day-to-day functioning was as mechanical as that of any other animal, 
humans could also think and above all had a soul, whereas, for Descartes, animals were capable only of fixed responses to their environments. Thought and soul were 
incorporeal entities, but could interact with the mechanism of the body by way of a particular gland, the pineal, located deep in the brain. Descartes chose the pineal for this 
localization on two grounds. First, whereas other brain structures are all duplicate, in that the brain consists of two more or less symmetrical hemispheres, the pineal is 
singular, unduplicated; and mental phenomena must of course be unified. And, second, the pineal is a structure found uniquely in humans and not present in other animals. 
Descartes was of course wrong on both grounds; there are many other non-duplicated structures in the brain, and other vertebrates also possess pineal glands, but the theory- 
driven logic of his argument remains appealing for those who want to argue, as he did, for the uniqueness of humans: 'It is morally impossible that there should be sufficient 


diversity in any machine to allow it to act in all the events of life in the same way as our reason causes us to act.' 12 


The Cartesian split, between mind and body, a dualism which has clouded western scientific and philosophical thinking with its obsessive and misguided worries about the 
'mind-brain problem!’ for the subsequent three centuries, begins here. 
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Fig 4.6 The Cartesian metaphor 


An interpretation of his explanation of the automatism that determines the withdrawal of a hand from something that burns it. From L'Homme de Rene Descartes, Paris, 1664. 


But it is the metaphors of Cartesian clockwork and hydraulics rather than Cartesian dualism which concern me at present. The present-day animal-rights movement has made 
much of the way in which such thinking enabled Descartes to dismiss the cries of pain of animals when vivisected as no more than the squeaks of poorly oiled machines. The 
Cartesian view was taken most seriously perhaps by the French tradition of physiology in the nineteenth century - particularly Claude Bernard - in its indifference to animal 


suffering. oS The modern repudiation of Descartes is of course right, but I would argue that the clockwork metaphor is as damaging in its partitioning and reduction of humans 
as it is of non-human animals. Descartes may have saved the soul/mind for Catholicism in its Sunday-best garb, twiddling the knobs of mechanism via the pineal, but he left a 
clockwork human for the remaining six days of the week, debiologized as well as desacralized and open to treatment as a mere bete machine within the developing industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It would only be a matter of time before technology would challenge the Cartesian 'moral impossibility’. 


Against this grave philosophical and ideological disservice there are, to be sure, Cartesian achievements. The localization of function to the brain, even in machine- 
metaphorical form, was no trivial event. The brain as the seat of the mind and soul is not an automatically self-evident proposition, however natural it seems to us today; for 
Aristotle that function was reserved to the heart, for the ancient Hebrews to the kidneys and bowels. The Galenic medical tradition had demonstrated that nerves originate in 
the brain and that motor and sensory functions are abolished by brain injuries. But hydraulic thinking centred not on the fatty and unpromising tissue of which the brain was 
composed but instead on its fluid-filled core, the ventricles, lovingly drawn by early anatomists, none more strikingly than Leonardo. 


As a consequence, early hydraulic memory models had memories stored in the ventricles, and animated by a flowing spirit, controlled by a valve between front and rear 
portions of the brain. In Descartes's version this crucial task was naturally ascribed to the pineal: 


Thus when the soul wants to remember something ... volition makes the gland lean first to one side and then to another, thus driving the spirits towards different regions of the brain 
until they come upon the one containing traces left by the object we want to remember. These traces consist simply of the fact that the pores of the brain through which the spirits 
previously made their way, owing to the presence of this object, have thereby become more apt than others to be opened in the same way when the spirits again flow towards them. And 
so the spirits enter into these pores more easily when they come upon them, thereby producing in the gland that special movement which represents the same object to the soul and 


makes it recognize the object as the one it wishes to remember. 14 


This ingenious description contains the forerunners of many modern ideas about the mechanisms of memory with which the present book deals - and of the capacity of 
philosophers to see biological problems as straightforward. In this context I am especially fond of Descartes's use of the term 'simply'. If only it were so ... 


How are we to understand these Cartesian metaphors of memory? Descartes may have meant his metaphor to be precise, as structurally accurate a descriptor of the brain and 
its processes as Harvey's of the heart as a pump, but I suggest we can take it as no more and no less than poetic, a way of thinking about a complex human phenomenon which 
places it not sui generis but as merely one amongst other types of matter in motion. 


Through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the metaphors of mind and memory steadily shift. With the discovery by Galvani of 'animal electricity' - that frogs' legs 
twitched when connected by metal wires - the nervous system ceased to be hydraulic and became instead an electrical maze. And within it, the brain became first a telegraphic 
signaling system and later, at the start of the present century, a telephone exchange, one of the several metaphors favoured by the great neurophysiologist Sherrington. 
(Another, unforgettable but clearly poetic, Sherringtonian image saw the brain as an ‘enchanted loom' weaving patterns in electricity.) Even more than pipes and valves, 
telegraphs and telephones were surely systems that were like the brain in more than a poetic sense. The telegraph, for instance, converted sense data into symbols - in the 
hands of Morse and his successors into specific codes for given individual letters - which could be passed over large distances and be decoded at the other end. The telephone 
was even more promising, for speech was here converted into patterns of electrical flow across a wire. In the telephone exchange metaphor the brain processes messages 
coming in and going out; signals from eyes connected to muscle contractions in the leg and so forth. 


When, during the 1920s, it was discovered that the brain was indeed in a state of ceaseless electrical flux, that electrodes placed on the scalp could detect regular bursts and 
rhythmic waves of electrical activity changing with thought and rest, sleep and wakefulness, this was instantly assimilated to the telephone exchange model, with subscribers 
dialing in and being connected to their required addresses by a central operator. But the telephone exchange is merely the paradigm form of the electrical office of the first half 
of this century. Here, for instance, is the metaphor at its most primitive, from a children's encyclopedia of the period: 


Imagine your brain as the executive branch of a big business ... Seated at the big desk in the headquarters office is the General Manager - your conscious self - with telephone lines 
running to all departments ... Suppose you are walking absent-mindedly in the street and meet your friend Johnny Jones. He calls your name, you stop, say 'Hullo!' and shake hands. It 
all seems very simple, but let's see what happened during that time in your brain. The instant Johnny Jones called your name, your Hearing Manager reported the sound, and your 
Camera Man flashed a picture of him to the camera room. "Watch out!' came the signal to your desk, and at the same instant both messages were laid m front of you. As quick as 
lightning your little office boy, Memory, ran to his filing case and pulled out a card. The card told you that that voice and that face belonged to a person named Johnny Jones and that 


he was your friend. Instantly you began issuing orders ... 12 


The computer and artefactual intelligence 


From wax tablet to little office boy with a filing case in about 2,000 years doesn't seem like too rapid a rate of metaphoric progress, and to call this even a poetic metaphor 
would seem to debase the term. But the real challenge to Descartes's 'moral impossibility' came with the defining technology of the second half of the twentieth century, the 
computer. The immediate antecedents of today's machines, like those of so many other major technologies, are military. They include the logical games of the Cambridge 
mathematician Alan Turing, pressed into practical use during the code-breaking exercises of British Intelligence at Bletchley Park (no further than a long stone's throw from 
my own laboratory today) during the 1939-45 war. They were given electronic form by a different set of military requirements - the need to develop effective servo- 
mechanical devices to calculate elevation and direction so as to fire anti-aircraft guns against rapidly moving targets - techniques developed by the US mathematician Norbert 
Wiener, who gave the new science a new name, cybernetics, by which it became fashionable in the decades after 1945. 


Wiener and fellow mathematician John Von Neumann, together, of course, with US (and some, small-scale, British) industry were responsible, in those years, for giving the 
new science and the technology it generated electronic form and theory. The military interest - and its impetus for new developments - has never faded in the intervening half- 
century, and reached a crescendo during the 1980s, a decade of seemingly unbridled spending under the auspices of the Reagan administration's Star Wars program, which 
demanded computing power on a scale of unparalleled extravagance. Computers which worked like or could replace brains became not merely a science fiction but a serious 
military goal. Intelligent systems' which could replace or supplement skilled, highly trained and expensive humans in flying planes and firing weapons seem an attractive 
option. Indeed it has become hard these days to attend a scientific conference on themes associated with learning, memory and computer models thereof without finding a 
strongly hovering US military presence, whether navy, air-force or the somewhat sinisterly acronymed DARPA - the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


That the computer was something qualitatively new was obvious from the start. Certainly, electromechanical calculating machines and their relatives already existed. But the 
general-purpose computer was far more than just a very fast calculator and storer of data; it could manipulate, compare and transform information in ways that have made 
possible wholly novel technologies, instrumentation and even the scientific questions one can conceive of asking of the universe. Slowly but with increasing acceleration over 
the past two decades computer technology has transformed our ways of understanding and operating upon the world. Small wonder that its ideological resonances have been 
so profound. From the very start, the relationship between computers and minds/brains was at the forefront of the thinking of its inventors and was apparent in their language. 
For instance Von Neumann's digital computer consists of a central processing unit which carries out arithmetical and electrical operations, and a storage unit, immediately 
christened by its designers a memory. 


A computer memory consists of chips (silicon wafers with transistors engraved on them) which store data in the form of a binary code - that is, each unit can exist in one of 
two states (O, 1). Implicit in this design of course is that anything that the computer stores and manipulates must first be converted into a form in which it can be represented 
in this numerical, binary mode as a number of bits (binary units) of information. Information in this sense has a technical - even technological - rather than an everyday 
definition, which will need further analysis later. Also requiring further note is that implicit in the name given to the information store - the computer memory - is the claim 
that in some way what the computer is doing in holding and processing binary units of information is analogous to what we as humans do with our own memory. 


At first sight, this might be seen as encouraging. Does this language system not describe a physical, inanimate mechanism by analogy to a biological system? And was the 
failure to do this not what I was regretting about the seventeenth-century Cartesian transition? Sadly, no. As will become apparent, the practical and ideological power of the 
technology surpasses that of the biology, so that the metaphor reverses itself. Instead of biologizing the computer, we find ourselves challenged by the insistence that human 
memory is merely an inferior version of computer memory, and that if we want to understand how the human brain works we had better concentrate on studying and building 
computers. 


Nor is this the aberration of a few macho science fiction enthusiasts; it has been central to the agenda of computer designers and their philosopher fellow-travellers from the 
earliest days. Turing himself began it in 1950 - not long before his suicide - with one of his many logical games. Suppose you were in communication, via a teletype, with a 
second teletype in an adjoining room. This second teletype could be controlled either by another human or a machine. How could you determine whether your fellow- 
communicant was human or machine? Clearly the machine would have to be clever enough to imitate human fallibility rather than machine perfection for those tasks for 
which machines were better than humans (e.g. speed and accuracy of calculating), but equally the machine would have to do as well as a human at things humans do 
supremely - or else find a plausible enough lie for failing to do so. This is the nub of the so-called Turing test, and he believed that ‘within fifty years' a computer could be 


programmed to have a strong chance of passing this test. 16 


To create a machine that could pass the Turing test has become the holy grail for the generations since 1950 of those committed to the pursuit of what they call, modestly 
enough, artificial intelligence. But how to go about it? From the beginning, there were two contrasting approaches, which we may characterize, crudely, as reductionist and 
holistic. Looking back over the period with the benefit of hindsight, one of the pioneers and prophets of the holistic approach offered this fairy-tale account: 


Once upon a time two daughter sciences were born to the new science of cybernetics. One sister was natural, with features inherited from the study of the brain, from the way nature 
does things. The other was artificial, related from the beginning to the use of computers. Each of the sister sciences tried to build models of intelligence, but from very different 
materials. The natural sister built models (called neural networks) out of mathematically purified neurones. The artificial sister built her models out of computer programs. 


In the first bloom of their youth the two were equally successful and equally pursued by suitors from other fields of knowledge. They got on very well together. Their relationship 
changed in the early sixties when a new monarch appeared, one with the largest coffers ever seen in the kingdom of the sciences: Lord DARPA ... The artificial sister grew jealous and 
was determined to keep for herself the access to Lord DARPA's research funds. The natural sister would have to be slain. 


The bloody work was attempted by two staunch followers of the artificial sister, Marvin Minsky and Seymour Papert, cast in the role of the huntsmen sent to slay Snow White and 
bring back her heart as proof of the deed. Their weapon was not the dagger but the mightier pen, from which came a book, Perceptrons -purporting to prove that neural nets could never 


fill their promise of building models of mind: only computer programs could do this. Victory seemed assured ... 12 


Seymour Papert's fairy tale, of course, ends with the holists triumphant, not a view that is very widely shared in the 'Al community’ at present. As will become clear, my own 
view is that Papert's fairy-tale metaphor is as flawed as his memory/ intelligence metaphors. Neither fairy-tale sister is Cinderella - nor even Prince Charming; both modeling 
approaches are flawed if their intention is to provide structural metaphors for the way real brains work and real memories are stored. But it is worth looking a little more 
closely at the pretensions of both protagonists. 


As Papert rightly describes it, one group of modelers, those I describe as reductionist, argued that the proper approach for Al was to take the brain and to endeavour to 
simulate some of its known properties using computers. The brain's units of function were assumed to be its nerve cells, neurons; and the brain was supposed to store, process 
and transform information through the functioning of networks of these neurons. The task was then to make mathematical models of how the neurons might function, 
assemble them into nets and test how different ways of connecting the cells within the nets might generate varying forms of output, including networks that could change their 
properties and output functions as a result of experience - that is, could both 'learn' and 'remember'. Such simulations were first performed by Frank Rosenblatt in the mid- 
1950s with a modeling system called a Perceptron. Perceptrons were triumphs of computing, but it soon became clear that they were very inadequate representations of real 
brain neurons. Although they could seemingly learn - that is, change their output properties in response to different inputs, so as, for example, to recognize and classify simple 
patterns - they failed at anything that was much more complex or even remotely resembled real-life problems. 


In the 1960s and 1970s the intractable difficulties that the neuron-modeling approach had run into - and the theoretical limitations exposed by Papert and Minsky — led to its 
virtual abandonment. It was at this time, for example, that a UK government-sponsored study of the future of Al led to the conclusion that its promise had been much 


overstated, and the British research effort in the area was drastically scaled down. 18 Interest in its possibilities was dramatically revived, however, in the late 1980s, by a new 
and innovative approach. Earlier generations of computers were essentially serial processors - that is, they could carry out, albeit incredibly rapidly, only one operation at a 
time in sequence. Fast though they are, computers that carry out operations in this linear and sequential way face fixed limits to their speed of operation; messages after all 
cannot travel from one part of a computer to another faster than the speed of light, a limitation that has become known as the Von Neumann bottleneck. Perhaps it was this 
limitation, as the new generations of supercomputers pushed technology to the edge of the achievable, or perhaps it was the closer liaison between brain scientists and the 
computer modelers, that helped persuade Al enthusiasts that real brains don't work like this at all, but instead carry out many operations in parallel, and in a distributed 
manner, many parts of a network of cells being involved in any single function, and no single cell being uniquely involved in any. The speed limitation could be overcome if 
computers could be designed more like brains - that is, capable of parallel and distributed rather than sequential and linear operations. 


The result has been an explosion of interest in new computer designs based on what are described as parallel distributed processing (PDP) principles, promising new 
generations of equipment which fascinate the military, industry and Al modelers in equal measure - though it is of course the first two who call the financial shots. As but one 
measure of the scale of this interest, in the late 1980s the European Community Research Directorate, claiming that Europe was lagging behind the US and Japan in the 
exploitation of these new systems, allocated 50 million ECU (about the equivalent of $50 million) for PDP-based research into neural modeling. When, in 1986, David 
Rumelhart, James McClelland and their colleagues at MIT published a large, two-volume book of papers on the potential of PDP for brain modeling, it is said to have sold 


6,000 copies the day it appeared on the market. a 


The principles of the new modeling approach are known as connectionism. Like the earlier one, they are based on the idea that the brain is composed of ensembles of neurons 
with multiple connections between them. Appropriately connected sets of such cells can be made to show learning- and memory-like behaviour in that they will sort and 
classify inputs and slowly change their output properties in response to novel input patterns. But, unlike the earlier Perceptron type of model, the 'memory' does not reside in 
any one single cell or pair of connected cells within the network; rather it is a property of the network as a whole. Further, whereas in Perceptron-type models single units were 
called upon to receive direct inputs from the external world and modify their output properties accordingly, in the new connectionist models the networks are more complex, 
and include what the modelers call "hidden layers' - arrays of 'cells' located between inputs and outputs. The difference in power that this change effects is dramatic. 


The earlier generations of Al models were wired up almost as if the brain were a simple telephone switching system, with direct links between sense organs, like eyes and ears, 
and output organs, like muscles. They virtually ignored the fact that the vast majority of nerve cells within complex brains are not in direct communication with the outside 
world either by way of sensory input or motor output, but connect internally, receiving messages from and replying to other neurons; that is, there is a vast amount of internal 
processing of any messages that arrive in the brain, and also a great deal of private traffic between these cells (called interneurons), before any external responses are made. 
The hidden layers of PDF models are intended to serve almost as such interneurons, and massively increase the power of the networks to learn, to generalize, to predict. 


Connectionist models are attractive to industry and the military because they promise to leap over earlier limitations on computing power. But they have also attracted a surge 
of enthusiasm amongst neurobiologists, many of whom believe that here at last is a model which comes close to what brains - or at least parts of brains -might actually be like. 
The last three years have seen a flurry of new research journals offering neural network models claiming to explain many aspects of brain processes; and the commanders and 
ideologues of this New Model Army seem in almost continual circuit of the globe, from one high-powered conference and seminar to another, scarcely having time to touch 
down in their own offices and labs to collect the latest simulation before getting airborne again. 


Even philosophers have begun to listen; one of the more influential recent books amongst neurobiologists, who are not given to reading philosophy, has been the California- 


based Patricia Churchland's Neurophilosophy. 20 Churchland's strategy in the book is to review long-standing problems in the philosophy of mind, match these with a 
competent review of contemporary neurobiological findings, and to conclude that reductionism rules, OK. Salvation, for her, comes from connectionism, and she followed the 
book with a couple of papers in the major journal Science, written jointly with San Diego neuroscientist Terrence Sejnowski, offering a prospectus for what they call a 


computational neuroscience, aa phrase which itself now forms the title of other books and journals. The fact that philosophers, modelers and neurobiologists are actually 


listening to one another, and that computer people have at last begun to show some respect for biological as well as artefactual brains, clearly makes their analyses an advance 
over the earlier ones, in which Al enthusiasts tended to run away with preconceived notions of what nerve cells did, and soon cut off all meaningful contact with the biological 
phenomena which the neurobiologists were studying. The neurobiologists' enthusiasm for Churchland stems, however, I believe, from the fact that, rather than challenging our 
assumptions, she shows us a rather uncritical respect. Her book thus serves, in a way unusual for a philosophy text, as a rather flattering reflecting mirror held up for us to 
shine in. * It is not merely that our warts are hidden in the reflection. Our very posture, in all its reductionist discomfort, has been given the Hollywood treatment. Yet the 
limitations of connectionist neurobiology and the philosophy it spawns are very clear, and I believe in the long run will fatally flaw them, for reasons which will become 
apparent as my account proceeds. 


Nonetheless, a significant number of neurobiologists are uneasy with Churchland's reductionism. The issue came to a head a couple of years ago at one of those Swiss ski-meetings 
beloved of neuroscientists - meetings at which early morning and late afternoon scientific sessions are wrapped around the real business of the day, which is to get out onto the slopes 
for as long as daylight and stamina persist - part of the phenomenon perhaps best embraced under the well-known thesis known as the ‘leisure of the theoried classes’. The theme of the 
meeting was 'the relationship between neuroanatomy and psychology’, and Churchland was to give the opening talk. She set up her reductionist stall, arguing for the ultimate collapse 
of psychology into neuroanatomy, perhaps expecting an easy ride from a group of neurobiologists, and found to her surprise that it was strongly opposed by most present - especially 
the neuroanatomists! 


Meanwhile, what of the second of Papert's two sisters, the ‘artificial’, holistic one? In this approach, no attempt was made to model brains; instead the emphasis was on 
modeling minds. That is, the modelers would try to identify what they believed to be the functions of mind processes, such as ‘belief, hearing, vision, touch, inquiry, 


explaining, demanding, requesting ...' (I take this seemingly eclectic, but quite characteristic, set from Minsky's latest book The Society of Mind). 2 They would then 
endeavour to model the logic of these processes, irrespective of whether the models they produced in any way resembled real brains. What mattered was only that the models 
performed; that is, their outputs matched the expectations of the modelers about what human outputs might be if they were carrying out the functions they thought they were 
modeling. 


To see the difference between these two approaches, take, for example, a person at a rifle stand in a fairground, endeavouring to shoot at a moving line of metal ducks at the 
back of the stand. The reductionist PDF approach would ask how the neural system might be connected so that the moving spatial image of the ducks might be conveyed via 
the retina to appropriate regions of the brain (hidden layers) and how these might then change their properties so as to learn to generate appropriate motor outputs. The holistic 
approach would instead ask: how can we construct a servo-mechanism which receives inputs as to the position and motion of the ducks and then directs output accordingly? 
Do the outputs of this mechanism resemble those in a real human carrying out the same task? If not, why not? 


For the bulk of artificial intelligence's forty-year history, it is this latter approach that has been the most powerful. But, in developing it, its protagonists have moved away 
from how biological brains and psychological minds might work and instead concentrated on solving problems embedded in the silicon of computer chips and in mathematical 
logic - an approach which may produce bigger and better machines, but has become entirely indifferent to their relationship with the biological systems they were once 
attempting to model. Their rallying cry has been bluntly expressed by their most enthusiastic spokeswoman, Sussex University philosopher Margaret Boden: "You don't need 
brains to be brainy'. 23 


The flawed metaphor 


For all the sloganizing of top-down and bottom-up modelers, if the task is to understand how real brains and minds - or even memory - may work, I believe both approaches to 
be fundamentally flawed. Hence the failure of all the previous predictions about just when the Al people would come up with a really mind-like computer, regarded by the 
Wiener-enthusiasts of the early fifties as certain to arrive by the 1960s, then postponed to the seventies, eighties or even the bimillennium as time went by and models and 
programs from Perceptrons onwards came and vanished. 


There have been three major recent critiques of the methodology and pretensions of Al, from, respectively, a philosopher, a mathematician and an immunologist. Let me 
describe them briefly before turning to my own problems with the computing metaphor. 


First, the philosopher, John Searle, whose argument is based on standing the Turing test on its head. Imagine a non-Chinese speaker in a closed room, who receives questions 
written in Chinese through a machine. Available in the room is a code which enables the Chinese symbols to be matched against a second set which constitute replies to the 
questions being asked. The replies can be fed out through the machine to the outside world. For the observers outside, it is clear that questions in Chinese are being answered 
appropriately in Chinese; the person inside the room has passed a type of Turing test. But in no way could one infer that the person in the room understood, is conscious of, is 
intelligently responding to, the content of the messages being passed in and out; what is happening is no more than a purely automatic operation. This, says Searle, is what 


computers are doing, and why they cannot be regarded as intelligent or conscious. = 


Second, the Oxford mathematician, Roger Penrose, whose recent book The Emperor's New Mind = is presented as a sustained critique of connectionism. In essence, Penrose's 
point is quite straightforward: connectionism, if it is to work, depends on a relatively fixed and stable relationship of cells within a neural network, modified only in response 
to specific inputs and then responding in a deterministic way to this modified response. Penrose invokes both physical and mathematical theory against this claim: physical 
theory in the form of quantum mechanisms, which, he argues, result in a built-in indeterminacy in neural responses; and mathematics in the form of the highly fashionable 
chaos theory, which shows how indeterminate systems can nonetheless produce lawfully ordered outputs - just as, for instance, the random and indeterminate motions of gas 
molecules m a jar nonetheless together produce the precise and predictable relations between temperature, pressure and volume that are given in Boyle's simple gas law. 


According to Penrose, then, a reductionist strategy must fail on two related grounds. In the first place, indeterminacy at the level of the neuron and its synaptic 
interconnections means that one will never be able to understand the mind or the brain simply by an analysis of its individual components, whose responses are inherently 
unpredictable. In the second place, however, this indeterminacy at the level of the component gives way to predictability at the level of the system. Consciousness, 
intelligence, memory thus emerge as properties of the brain as a system rather than those of individual components within that system. 


The third critique of Al and its information-processing methodology is that of the Nobel Prizewinning Rockefeller University immunologist and theoretician Gerald Edelman. 


In a recent trilogy of books, 26 Edelman has attempted the almost impossibly ambitious task of developing general theories of developmental biology, neural organization and 
consciousness based on a metaphor derived, not from physics or technology, but from evolutionary theory, and specifically from his understanding of Darwinian natural 
selection. Because in some respects I share Edelman's critique, though not his choice of the metaphor of selection, and a fuller exposition of his position requires more biology 
than I have yet introduced into this discussion, I will delay my engagement with it until the final chapter, and turn instead to my own unease with the metaphorical world of 


the computer-asbrain/mind/memory. 


The analogy, while of potent fascination to many, has always been suspect amongst biologically grounded neuroscientists, on both structural and organizational grounds. 
Structurally, the properties of chips, AND/OR gates, logic circuits, or whatever, do not at all resemble those of neurons, if indeed it is neurons that are to be regarded as the 
relevant units of exchange within the nervous system. The units of which the computer is composed are determinate, with a small number of inputs and outputs, and the 
processes that they carry out with such impressive regularity are linear and error-free. They can store and transform information according to set rules. One consequence of 
this, for computer brain-modelers, has been the persistent tendency to attempt to reify certain types of process in which minds/brains participate. For instance the very concept 
of ‘artificial intelligence' implies that intelligence is simply the property of the machine itself (I would argue that such a reification is equally inappropriate either for brains or 
for computers). 


The brain/computer metaphor fails because the neuronal systems that comprise the brain, unlike a computer, are radically indeterminate. This critique of determmacy goes 
further than Penrose's, because I want to emphasize that brains and the organisms they inhabit, above all human brains and human beings, are not closed systems, like the 
molecules of a gas inside a sealed jar. Instead they are open systems, formed by their own past history and continually in interaction with the natural and social worlds outside, 
both changing them and being changed in their turn. This openness provides a further level of indeterminacy to the functioning of both brain and behaviour. 


Unlike computers, brains are not error-free machines and they do not work in a linear mode - or even a mode simply reducible to a small number of hidden layers. Central 
nervous system neurons each have many thousands of inputs (synapses) of varying weights and origins (perhaps 10 14—10 15 in the human brain; that is getting on for a 
hundred thousand more connections in an individual brain than there are people alive on the earth today!). The brain shows a great deal of plasticity - that is, capacity to 
modify its structure, chemistry, physiology and output - in response to contingencies of development and experience, yet also manifests redundancy and an extraordinary 
resilience of functionally appropriate output despite injury and insult. Brains carry out linear computations relatively slowly yet can exercise judgemental functions with an 
extreme ease that baffles the modelers. 


Consider a simple experiment in which a person is briefly shown a list of four digits, and asked to remember and recite them back. Most people can perform the task with ease. 
However, if the number of digits is extended to seven or eight, then most of us begin to fail at the task - especially if the length of time between seeing and recalling the 
numbers is stretched from a few minutes to an hour or more. On this basis, the maximum human memory for digit spans of this sort can be simply calculated in bits, as follows 
for an eight-digit string: 


First, the bits for the numbers themselves 


8 x log 2 10 = 8 X 3.32 = 26.56 


Then, because the numbers have to be in the proper order, a calculation for order information is needed, and this is given as 
log, 8! = 15.30 


Giving a total of just 41.86 bits - and yet it would appear that we don't have the memory capacity to do it! Now compare this with the number of bits available in the memory 
of a simple pocket calculator - about 1,000. And the 10-centimetre double-density floppy disk currently inserted into my beloved Apple Mac, onto which I am typing these 
words, has a memory storage capacity of more than 10 million bits. 


What does a calculation of bits like this actually mean? The Cambridge mathematician John Griffith once estimated 27 that if humans were presented with, and stored, 
information at the rate of 1 bit a second for every moment of a seventy-year lifespan, at the end of their life they would have stored some 10!4 bits - or about the equivalent of 
the information content of the Encyclopedia Britannica, that is 10,000 floppy disks and not so far off what the hard disk on my computer can manage. Impressive, for a micro, 
but it would seem surprisingly small for a functioning brain. 


Can it really be that humans have no more memory capacity than a microcomputer? Clearly something is wrong somewhere with such calculations. What can it be? Here's a 
clue: although I cannot remember more than eight digits flashed onto a screen in front of me, I once demonstrated the power of human memory to an audience by flashing up a 
much longer, 48-digit list, turning my back to the screen and calling it off perfectly: 


524719382793633521255440908653225 141355600362629 


How can I do this when failing the eight-digit test? Simply, the 48-digit list is not random, but contains a sequence of birthdays, telephone numbers and other codes that I have 
a regular need to use and therefore remember. But I don't remember them as numerical information in the error-free way that a computer would, and I don't store them in a 
unimodal number sequence. By contrast with computers, brain memory is error-full, and uses multiple different modalities. For me, unlike a computer or the Chinese 
translator in Searle's closed room, this particular unique number sequence has a meaning which is also unique for me. And it is on the basis of meaning, not sequence, that I 
am recalling them. Further, I would want to insist that meaning is not synonymous with information. Meaning implies a dynamic of interaction between myself and the digits; 
meaning is a process which is not reducible to a number of bits of information. 


Another example. At dinner last night I was offered a menu with a multiple choice of dishes. I read the menu, chose and ate a meal, and can now tell you that it included 
broccoli soup and poached salmon. Information in the printed text of the menu was transformed into recollections of earlier tastes, then the spoken order to the waiter, and 
then the material reality of the food and its actual taste. And now when I tell you I ate broccoli soup and salmon I neither offer you the printed menu nor the food - still less do 


I expect you to taste it directly - instead I further modify last night's experience by translating it into spoken words. 28 At each point in this sequence there has been more than 
just a switch in the modality in which the information is expressed: there has been an input of work on that information which has irreversibly transformed it (and this of 
course says nothing about the work that each listener or reader of this description does in subsequently further transforming, working on and interpreting the data I have just 
offered). 


Thus brains do not work with information in the computer sense, but with meaning. And meaning is a historically and developmentally shaped process, expressed by 
individuals in interaction with their natural and social environment. Indeed, one of the problems of studying memory is precisely that it is a dialectical phenomenon. Because 
each time we remember, we in some senses do work on and transform our memories; they are not simply being called up from store and, once consulted, replaced unmodified. 
Our memories are recreated each time we remember. I will have much more to say about this work of re-creation, of remembering, in the final chapter of this book. 


If my critique has so far been addressed to the reductionist, connectionist modelers, related arguments affect the holists. Consider the contrast between the relative ease with 
which programmers were able to develop chess-playing programs to Grand Master level and the difficulty in developing a robot system which can laboriously pile an orange 
pyramid onto a blue cube. Compare this with the ease with which an untrained human can toss an apple core into a waste basket five metres away, or, for that matter, play 
poker. Sure, one can devise a program that can calculate the odds of drawing a flush against three of a kind, but poker involves a type of competitive psychology, of bluff, and 
it requires the appreciation and assessment of non-cognitive inputs for which, I believe, there can be no effective machine analogy. Humans might derive some pleasure from 
playing chess against a program, none from betting against a computer in poker. Perhaps a poker test should replace the Turing or Searle test? 


The holistic attempt to bypass the problem of the brain entirely, and to concentrate instead on modeling the mind, empties all real biological phenomena from psychology in 
its attempt to explain behaviour. This arid, almost scholastic tradition argues that, if one can identify appropriate mind properties and processes, then one can model these 
properties and processes in abstract thought-experiments or sets of mathematical symbols and subsequently incarnate them (or, perhaps better to say, 'inmachinate' them) into 
silicon components, optical switches or magnetic monopoles just as well as into the complex bits of carbon chemistry out of which evolutionary processes have generated real 


brains. 7? Hence Boden's ludicrous aphorism 'you don't need brains to be brainy' -by which she means that you can model mind processes using whatever are the latest and 
most powerful computer systems without paying any attention to the underlying biology. All that is needed is machinery, or mathematical models of such machinery, which 
will respond to particular inputs with outputs which resemble those that brains might have. Such models work like machine-translation systems, which, given a sentence in 
French, can convert it to its English equivalent, even though the way a machine translates from one language to another in no way resembles how people may carry out a 
similar task. 


This separation of mind from its actual material base is in some ways a reversion to the old Cartesian programme of brain/mind dualism. But, equally, the insistence on 
treating the brain as a sort of black box whose internal biological mechanisms and processes are irrelevant, and all that matters is to match inputs to outputs, is reminiscent of 
the behaviourist programme in psychology, about which there will be much more to say in Chapter 6. For the behaviourists, both mind and the brain were unnecessary 
concepts. Behaviour, of humans or other animals, was to be understood in its own terms, as simply a series of stimuli and responses linked in chains and adopted by the 
organism in response to rewards for approved and punishments for undesirable behaviour. If Cartesian dualism is thesis, and behaviourism antithesis, the programme of the 
holistic modelers epitomized by Boden's slogan is a sort of unholy Hegelian synthesis. 


To unpack the implications of Boden's phrase, let us replace it for a moment with its equivalent 'You don't need two legs in order to locomote'. Well, surely this is true: one 
can move along the ground with four legs, like a horse, many legs, like a millipede, or none, like a snake or snail; or with wheels on a track like a railway train, or with freely 
moving wheels like a car, or with caterpillar tracks like a tank. One could travel on a cushion of air like a hovercraft or by magnetic levitation. One could, conceivably, fly at 
speed on a magic carpet. All these modes of locomotion, in terms of a function defined as getting from A to B, may be equivalent. But the principles they employ show radical 
- in some cases fundamental - differences. If we should be interested in the specific question of human walking - how it is achieved, how it is acquired, and how it may be 
impaired temporarily by over consumption of alcohol or lastingly by brain damage - studying fairy tales about flying carpets or the principles of the internal combustion 
engine, or even the wave forms of snake tracks, will be of only limited assistance. And it is just these specifics, however boringly trivial they seem to philosophers, that most 
brain scientists are interested in. 


Lest this should seem an excessive polemic, consider the lists of mind processes which Minsky's book, to which I referred earlier, identifies as to be modelled. Minsky sees 
‘mind’ as a 'society' of arbitrarily defined and hierarchically arranged ‘agents’, of 'memory', 'anger', 'sleep', 'demanding’, believing’, 'more', or what you-will. These labels are 
then given to a series of ‘black boxes' (actually, black-outlined open ellipses and arrows on a page) connected up in seemingly random manner, out of which a theory of mind 
is supposed to emerge. This exercise seems a classic example of a top-down approach, far removed from the biological world which I - and I suspect most other people - 
inhabit. How am I to judge which, if any, of the multifarious, jostling and seemingly arbitrary members of Minsky's 'society of mind' have manifestations in identifiable brain 
processes? 


Suppose I were to invent a wholly different listing, including ‘spirituality, belief in mutant teenage ninja turtles, scepticism and an inability to distinguish a hamburger from the 
polystyrene package in which it is encased’, how would I be able to decide whether the 'agents' in any human brain were more similar to Minsky's or to mine? The point is 
surely that it is possible to generate a strictly infinite number of models capable of being drawn as black boxes linked together by arrows which can pass some sort of theory 
test - for if the output doesn't seem quite right one can always redirect the arrows, add more or turn them from hard into dotted lines. In this make-believe world we can with 
impunity draw legs on snakes or fix roller skates to human feet for convenience so as to get the 'right' output. But the material, biological world imposes rather more rigorous 
reality tests upon empirically based science than this. Minsky's holistic models are precisely the type of evocative analogy neurobiologists do not need in our efforts to 
understand biologically-real brains and behaviour. 


I am certainly not arguing that computer modeling and its metaphors are worthless. Making metaphors does seem to be a fundamental part of the scientific endeavour, and 
without such approaches, neurobiology cannot succeed in its task of understanding real * - that is, biological - brains and their functions, whilst for Al itself, progress depends 
on a proper grounding in such biology rather than the imposition of purely rational, cognitive, top-down models. But Al needs to know its place, which is never to reverse its 
metaphors by privileging the model over the biology, but instead to show some humility in confronting that marvellous object of its study, the brain. 


* 

I have lost count of the- number of times I have written the word 'real' in drafting this chapter, only, frequently, to edit it out on the grounds that the realist/social constructionist 
debate within both philosophy and the sociology of knowledge has become so intense that to use the term without hedging it round with a defensive thicket of qualifications is to run 
the risk of being charged with intellectual naiveté - or its wicked sibling, natural scientific arrogance towards other forms of understanding of the world. But I really don't want to get 
into this debate here. For those who want me to lay on the line precisely where I stand, I am a qualified realist in the historical relativist tradition; put briefly, I claim there is a material 
universe of which we can have- sound knowledge, albeit knowledge which is coloured by our historical and social locations, the current state of our technology and the framework 
within which we seek that knowledge.’ 30 That means that when I speak of 'real' brains I remain unashamedly prepared to defend their existence and my capacity to achieve objective 
knowledge about them and how they work against sociological or philosophical doubters. But not here, please; I have other fish to fry. 


Memory, natural and artificial 


At the beginning of this chapter, I described how Greek and Roman philosophers and rhetoricians contrasted two types of memory, natural and artificial. It was artificial 
memory that could be trained and analogized to writing on wax tablets, which led to the search for technological metaphor. Natural memory by contrast was a given, a human 
quality that required no explanation, merely recognition. Yet, as I have also argued, such is the powerful interaction of our technology with our very biology that the fact of 
creating a technology-driven society in which metaphors for memory have become central changes the very nature of our memory itself. The act of writing, as both Plato and 
Zairean bard recognized, fixes the fluid, dynamic memory of oral cultures into linear form. The establishment of mass-circulation printed texts, as opposed to hand-crafted and 
variable manuscripts, as Walter Ong points out, further stabilizes and controls memory, standardizing and collectivizing our understandings, creating 


a sense of closure not only in literary works but also in analytic, philosophical and scientific works. With print came the catechism and the 'textbook’, less discursive and less 


disputatious than most previous presentations ... Catechisms and textbooks presented 'facts' ... memorizable, flat statements ... the memorable statements of oral cultures tended ... to 
31 


[present] not 'facts'; but rather reflections ... 


Modern technologies - photography, film, video and audiotape, and above all the computer - restructure consciousness and memory even more profoundly, imposing new 


orders upon our understanding of and actions upon the world. On the one hand, such technologies freeze memories with all the rigidity of old Victorian sepia family portraits, 
providing an exoskeleton which prevents them from maturing and transforming themselves as they would do if untrammeled and without constant external cues within our 
own internal memory systems. On the other, they dissolve the barriers between fact and fiction in quite subversive ways. Think of the TV penchant for docudramas, or the 
Woody Allen movie in which our hero suddenly inserts himself within a well-known sequence of Hitler addressing his supporters at a Nuremberg rally. 


As I key these very words into my computer and they appear on the screen in front of me I am acutely conscious of these contradictions. Once, when I drafted a chapter, it 
would initially be laboriously by long-hand; I would edit my text and type it, thereby fixing it more or less permanently, if only because the labour of shifting and reordering 
material was then too great to contemplate for all but the gravest of reasons. Now all is fluid; this chapter, which set out to be written sequentially, has grown, not linearly, but 
throughout its entire body as draft sentences which once would be fixed in place here suddenly take wing and fly to other sections entirely. My memory for a once-planned 
sequencing of material is subverted by the liberatory power of the technology and refuses to be confined by the discipline I endeavoured to impose upon it. The Platonic, 
Ciceronian distinction between natural and artificial can no longer be maintained. If our study of memory must reject the computer model and metaphor in favour of the 
biological and 'real', we must equally recognize that the very nature and mechanisms of memory are being transformed by the technology whose explanatory power we are 
rejecting. 


Perhaps this helps explain the extraordinary concern over the nature of memory that characterizes art and literature. Jane Austen well describes this fascination when she has 
the stoic heroine of Mansfield Park, Fanny Price, say: 


If any one faculty of our nature may be called more wonderful than the rest, I do think it is memory. There seems something more speakingly incomprehensible in the powers, the 
failures, the inequalities of memory, than in any other of our intelligences. The memory is sometimes so retentive, so serviceable, so obedient - at others, so bewildered and so weak - 


and at others again, so tyrannical, so beyond control! - We are to be sure a miracle every way - but our powers of recollecting and of forgetting, do seem peculiarly past finding out. = 


Writers have long tried to capture this peculiar power. Yet where the order and linearity of sequential memory characterize the nineteenth-century novel, as the twentieth 
dawned, temporal order disintegrated. For Marcel Proust, whose fifteen-volume A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a long-drawn-out struggle to recall and thus to transcend a 
painful past, the trigger which evokes the entire history is the taste of a madeleine cake. For contemporary writers the issue is even more problematic. In the Canadian writer 
Margaret Atwood's novel Cat's Eye, a complex, painful and fragmentarily recalled childhood is grasped entire only when, almost at the end of the book, the heroine 
rediscovers and holds in her hand an emblem of her childhood, a mysteriously coloured cat's-eye marble. Janet Frame's autobiographical novels are described by a reviewer as 
a ‘meditation on the deceptive layers of memory: "where in my earlier years time had been horizontal, progressive, day after day, year after year, with memories being a true 


personal history", as time progresses, order and linearity disintegrate. 33 


For the converse, the excess of memory, we can turn to one of the more extraordinary short stones of that haunting Argentinian word-magician Jorge Luis Borges, a tale of a 
young man, Funes, who, in a manner not dissimilar to Simonides, seemed to be able to remember everything: 


We in a glance perceive three wine glasses on the table; Funes saw all the shoots, clusters and grapes on the vine. He remembered the shapes of the clouds in the south at dawn on the 
30th of April of 1882, and he could compare them in his recollection with the marbled grain in the design of a leather-bound book which he had seen only once, and with the lines in 

the spray which an oar raised in the Rio Negro on the eve of the battle of the Quebracho ... These recollections were not simple; each visual image was linked to muscular sensations, 
thermal sensations, etc. He could reconstruct all his dreams, all his fancies. Two or three times he had reconstructed an entire day. He told me: / have more memories in myself alone 

than all men have had since the world was a world. And again: my dreams are like your vigils ... my memory, sir, is like a garbage disposal ... A circumference on a blackboard, a 


rectangular triangle, a rhomb, are forms we can fully intuit; the same held true with [Funes] for the tempestuous mane of stallion, a herd of cattle in a pass, the ever-changing flame or 


the innumerable ash, the many faces of a dead man during the course of a protracted wake. He could perceive I do not know how many stars in the sky ... = 


It is no accident that, in the story, Funes dies young - of an overdose of memory, so to say. 


The problem of the freezing and fixation of artificial memory is even greater when we move from the individual to the collective in memory. Is it possible to create a space in 
which we can both assimilate into our own experience the meaning of the ever-screaming, ever-napalm-burnt child on our television screens without simply freeze-framing it, 
fixing it for ever and thus losing the dynamic of real, biological memory? Such a fixation of images produces a peculiar and novel form of artificial memory, of the sort of 
which Plato was particularly distrustful. What were once individual experiences, to be made and remade in our imagination and memory, like my own recollections of a 
birthday party, or the recovery of a long-lost Mr. Goss from some recess of the brain, are now public. They are memories which we all share as part of collective experience, 
even generations not yet born at the time of the Vietnam war or the Nazi death camps. This makes them peculiarly powerful as a way of providing social coherence. They have 
become part of our shared history. But equally, we can no longer make and remake them in our own minds, assimilate them fully into our lived experience and consciousness, 
because they are for ever fixed by the video. Further, the power of the camera and the film-maker allows history - that is, collective memory - to be remade at the behest of a 
Big Brother with a memory hole, a revisionist holocaust historian, or a minister of education with a belief in the importance of not forgetting 1066. 


The new technologies offer unrivalled prospects for, on the one hand, artificial memory, and on the other, the production of completely fabricated memories of the Woody 
Allen type, or even a sort of social amnesia, the public erasure in which the Stalinist airbrushes remove Trotsky from the photographs of the makers of the Bolshevik 
revolution. As I write these words the Soviet state and communist party are melting away before the very eyes of an astonished world in images equally forever fixed; 
demonstrators pulling a tank-driver from his turret, Yeltsin's accusing finger pointing to the list of conspirators Gorbachev is compelled to read. As minor communist party 
officials now scurry to rewrite their own parts in history, we may also expect social amnesia on a massive scale. 


Small wonder that social movements find a continued need to rescue their own memories - and that they are as continually traduced - as Margaret Atwood found out when her 
novel The Handmaid's Tale, 35 an attempt to create a feminist history of the immediate future through the memories of a youngish woman in a masculine, fundamentalist- 
Christian-dominated world, was turned into a big-budget movie which sold itself by eliminating memory and flaunting just that sexual availability Atwood's novel had 
criticized. 


The collective in memory transcends the methods and models of the neurobiologist just as much as it does the metaphors of the computer, and will inevitably elude my 
attempts to grasp it here. I can go no further yet, but must return to the relatively safer shores of individual brain memory, and await the final chapter of the book to attempt to 
approach the collective as well as the individual. My conclusion from this chapter must echo the words of Fanny Price, only rejecting her view that the mechanisms of 
memory are 'peculiarly past finding out’, for it is here that I wish to stake the claim for neuroscience. The matter cannot be left to the novelists any more than to the modelers, 
though the former certainly make a better fist of it, and are easier to read. Our task is to show that, just as there is more to memory than a wax tablet, a willing office boy or an 
ensemble of artificial neurons, there is also more than just the taste of a madeleine or the feel of a cat's-eye. As the psychologist Dalbir Bindra put it: 


Psychologists have for too long tried to escape the reality of the brain in favour of physical, chemical, literary, linguistic, mathematical and computer metaphors. Now they must face 


the brain. *° 
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THE 


WORK OF ART | 
IN THE 


MECHANICAL 
REPRODUCTION 


by Walter Benjamin 


"Our fine arts were developed, their types and uses were established, in times very different 
from the present, by men whose power of action upon things was insignificant in comparison 
with ours. But the amazing growth of our techniques, the adaptability and precision they have 
attained, the ideas and habits they are creating, make it a certainty that profound changes are 
impending in the ancient craft of the Beautiful. In all the arts there is a physical component 
which can no longer be considered or treated as it used to be, which cannot remain unaffected 
by our modern knowledge and power. For the last twenty years neither matter nor space nor 
time has been what it was from time immemorial. We must expect great innovations to 
transform the entire technique of the arts, thereby affecting artistic invention itself and perhaps 
even bringing about an amazing change in our very notion of art." 


Paul Valery, PIECES SUR L'ART, 
Le Conquete de l'ubiquite 


PREFACE 


When Marx undertook his critique of the capitalistic mode of production, this mode was in its infancy. Marx 
directed his efforts in such a way as to give them prognostic value. He went back to the basic conditions underlying 
capitalistic production and through his presentation showed what could be expected of capitalism in the future. The 
result was that one could expect it not only to exploit the proletariat with increasing intensity, but ultimately to 
create conditions which would make it possible to abolish capitalism itseld The transformation of the superstructure, 
which takes place far more slowly than that of the substructure, has taken more than halfa century to manifest in all 
areas of culture the change in the conditions of production. Only today can it be indicated what form this has taken. 
Certain prognostic requirements should be met by these statements. However, theses about the art of the proletariat 
after its assumption of power or about the art of a classless society would have less bearing on these demands than 
theses about the developmental tendencies of art under present conditions of production. Their dialectic is no less 
noticeable in the superstructure than in the economy. It would therefore be wrong to underestimate the value of such 
theses as a weapon. They brush aside a number of outmoded concepts, such as creativity and genius, eternal value 
and mystery--concepts whose uncontrolled (and at present almost uncontrollable) application would lead to a 
processing of data in the Fascist sense. The concepts which are introduced into the theory of art in what follows 
differ from the more familiar terms in that they are completely useless for the purposes of Fascism. They are, on the 
other hand, useful for the formulation of revolutionary demands in the politics of art. 


In principle a work of art has always been reproducible. Man-made artifacts could always be imitated by men. 
Replicas were made by pupils in practice of their craft, by masters for diffusing their works, and, finally, by third 
parties in the pursuit of gain. Mechanical reproduction of a work of art, however, represents something new. 
Historically, it advanced intermittently and in leaps at long intervals, but with accelerated intensity. The Greeks 
knew only two procedures of technically reproducing works of art: founding and stamping. Bronzes, terra cottas, and 
coins were the only art works which they could produce in quantity. All others were unique and could not be 
mechanically reproduced. With the woodcut graphic art became mechanically reproducible for the first time, long 
before script became reproducible by print. The enormous changes which printing, the mechanical reproduction of 
writing, has brought about in literature are a familiar story. However, within the phenomenon which we are here 
examining from the perspective of world history, print is merely a special, though particularly important, case. 
During the Middle Ages engraving and etching were added to the woodcut; at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century lithography made its appearance. With lithography the technique of reproduction reached an essentially new 
stage. This much more direct process was distinguished by the tracing of the design on a stone rather than its 
incision on a block of wood or its etching on a copperplate and permitted graphic art for the first time to put its 
products on the market, not only in large numbers as hitherto, but also in daily changing forms. Lithography enabled 
graphic art to illustrate everyday life, and it began to keep pace with printing. But only a few decades after its 
invention, lithography was surpassed by photography. For the first time in the process of pictorial reproduction, 
photography freed the hand of the most important artistic functions which henceforth devolved only upon the eye 
looking into a lens. Since the eye perceives more swiftly than the hand can draw, the process of pictorial 
reproduction was accelerated so enormously that it could keep pace with speech. A film operator shooting a scene in 
the studio captures the images at the speed of an actor's speech. Just as lithography virtually implied the illustrated 
newspaper, so did photography foreshadow the sound film. The technical reproduction of sound was tackled at the 
end of the last century. These convergent endeavors made predictable a situation which Paul Valery pointed up in 
this sentence: "Just as water, gas, and electricity are brought into our houses from far off to satisfy our needs in 
response to a minimal effort, so we shall be supplied with visual or auditory images, which will appear and 
disappear at a simple movement of the hand, hardly more than a sign." Around 1900 technical reproduction had 
reached a standard that not only permitted it to reproduce all transmitted works of art and thus to cause the most 
profound change in their impact upon the public; it also had captured a place of its own among the artistic processes. 
For the study of this standard nothing is more revealing than the nature of the repercussions that these two different 
manifestations--the reproduction of works of art and the art of the film--have had on art in its traditional form. 


u 


Even the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one element: its presence in time and space, its 
unique existence at the place where it happens to be. This unique existence of the work of art determined the history 
to which it was subject throughout the time of its existence. This includes the changes which it may have suffered in 
physical condition over the years as well as the various changes in its ownership. The traces of the first can be 
revealed only by chemical or physical analyses which it is impossible to perform on a reproduction; changes of 
ownership are subject to a tradition which must be traced from the situation of the original. 


The presence of the original is the prerequisite to the concept of authenticity. Chemical analyses of the patina of a 
bronze can help to establish this, as does the proof that a given manuscript of the Middle Ages stems from an archive 
of the fifteenth century. The whole sphere of authenticity is outside technical--and, of course, not only technical-- 


reproducibility. Confronted with its manual reproduction, which was usually branded as a forgery, the original 
preserved all its authority; not so vis a vis technical reproduction. The reason is twofold. First, process reproduction 
is more independent of the original than manual reproduction. For example, in photography, process reproduction 
can bring out those aspects of the original that are unattainable to the naked eye yet accessible to the lens, which is 
adjustable and chooses its angle at will. And photographic reproduction, with the aid of certain processes, such as 
enlargement or slow motion, can capture images which escape natural vision. Secondly, technical reproduction can 
put the copy of the original into situations which would be out of reach for the original itself. Above all, it enables 
the original to meet the beholder halfway, be it in the form of a photograph or a phonograph record. The cathedral 
leaves its locale to be received in the studio of a lover of art; the choral production, performed in an auditorium or in 
the open air, resounds in the drawing room. 


The situations into which the product of mechanical reproduction can be brought may not touch the actual work of 
art, yet the quality of its presence is always depreciated. This holds not only for the art work but also, for instance, 
for a landscape which passes in review before the spectator in a movie. In the case of the art object, a most sensitive 
nucleus--namely, its authenticity--is interfered with whereas no natural object is vulnerable on that score. The 
authenticity of a thing is the essence of all that is transmissible from its beginning, ranging from its substantive 
duration to its testimony to the history which it has experienced. Since the historical testimony rests on the 
authenticity, the former, too, is jeopardized by reproduction when substantive duration ceases to matter. And what is 
really jeopardized when the historical testimony is affected is the authority of the object. 


One might subsume the eliminated element in the term "aura" and go on to say: that which withers in the age of 
mechanical reproduction is the aura of the work of art. This is a symptomatic process whose significance points 
beyond the realm of art. One might generalize by saying: the technique of reproduction detaches the reproduced 
object from the domain of tradition. By making many reproductions it substitutes a plurality of copies for a unique 
existence. And in permitting the reproduction to meet the beholder or listener in his own particular situation, it 
reactivates the object reproduced. These two processes lead to a tremendous shattering of tradition which is the 
obverse of the contemporary crisis and renewal of mankind. Both processes are intimately connected with the 
contemporary mass movements. Their most powerful agent is the film. Its social significance, particularly in its most 
positive form, is inconceivable without its destructive, cathartic aspect, that is, the liquidation of the traditional value 
of the cultural heritage. This phenomenon is most palpable in the great historical films. It extends to ever new 
positions. In 1927 Abel Gance exclaimed enthusiastically: 


"Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Beethoven will make films... all legends, all mythologies and all myths, all founders of 
religion, and the very religions... await their exposed resurrection, and the heroes crowd each other at the gate." 
Presumably without intending it, he issued an invitation to a far-reaching liquidation." 


MI 


During long periods of history, the mode of human sense perception changes with humanity's entire mode of 
existence. The manner in which human sense perception is organized, the medium in which it is accomplished, is 
determined not only by nature but by historical circumstances as well. The fifth century, with its great shifts of 
population, saw the birth of the late Roman art industry and the Vienna Genesis, and there developed not only an art 
different from that of antiquity but also a new kind of perception. The scholars of the Viennese school, Riegl and 
Wickhoff, who resisted the weight of classical tradition under which these later art forms had been buried, were the 
first to draw conclusions from them concerning the organization of perception at the time. However far-reaching 
their insight, these scholars limited themselves to showing the significant, formal hallmark which characterized 
perception in late Roman times. They did not attempt--and, perhaps, saw no way--to show the social transformations 
expressed by these changes of perception. The conditions for an analogous insight are more favorable in the present. 
And if changes in the medium of contemporary perception can be comprehended as decay of the aura, it is possible 
to show its social causes. 


The concept of aura which was proposed above with reference to historical objects may usefully be illustrated with 
reference to the aura of natural ones. We define the aura of the latter as the unique phenomenon of a distance, 
however close it may be. If, while resting on a summer afternoon, you follow with your eyes a mountain range on 
the horizon or a branch which casts its shadow over you, you experience the aura of those mountains, of that branch. 
This image makes it easy to comprehend the social bases of the contemporary decay of the aura. It rests on two 
circumstances, both of which are related to the increasing significance of the masses in contemporary life. Namely, 
the desire of contemporary masses to bring things "closer" spatially and humanly, which is just as ardent as their 
bent toward overcoming the uniqueness of every reality by accepting its reproduction. Every day the urge grows 
stronger to get hold of an object at very close range by way of its likeness, its reproduction. Unmistakably, 
reproduction as offered by picture magazines and newsreels differs from the image seen by the unarmed eye. 


Uniqueness and permanence are as closely linked in the latter as are transitoriness and repro-ducibility in the former. 
To pry an object from its shell, to destroy its aura, is the mark of a perception whose "sense of the universal equality 
of things" has increased to such a degree that it extracts it even from a unique object by means of reproduction. Thus 
is manifested in the field of perception what in the theoretical sphere is noticeable in the increasing importance of 
statistics. The adjustment of reality to the masses and of the masses to reality is a process of unlimited scope, as 
much for thinking as for perception. 


IV 


The uniqueness of a work of art is inseparable from its being imbedded in the fabric of tradition. This tradition itself 
is thoroughly alive and extremely changeable. An ancient statue of Venus, for example, stood in a different 
traditional context with the Greeks, who made it an object of veneration, than with the clerics of the Middle Ages, 
who viewed it as an ominous idol. Both of them, however, were equally confronted with its uniqueness, that is, its 
aura. Originally the contextual integration of art in tradition found its expression in the cult. We know that the 
earliest art works originated in the service of a ritual--first the magical, then the religious kind. It is significant that 
the existence of the work of art with reference to its aura is never entirely separated from its ritual function. In other 
words, the unique value of the "authentic" work of art has its basis in ritual, the location of its original use value. 
This ritualistic basis, however remote, is still recognizable as sec-ularized ritual even in the most profane forms of 
the cult of beauty. The secular cult of beauty, developed during the Renaissance and prevailing for three centuries, 
clearly showed that ritualistic basis in its decline and the first deep crisis which befell it. With the advent of the first 
truly revolutionary means of reproduction, photography, simultaneously with the rise of socialism, art sensed the 
approaching crisis which has become evident a century later. At the time, art reacted with the doctrine ofl'art pour 
l'art, that is, with a theology of art. This gave rise to what might be called a negative theology in the form of the idea 
of"pure" art, which not only denied any social function of art but also any categorizing by subject matter. (In poetry, 
Mal-larm- was the first to take this position.) 


An analysis of art in the age of mechanical reproduction must do justice to these relationships, for they lead us to an 
all-important insight: for the first time in world history, mechanical reproduction emancipates the work of art from 
its parasitical dependence on ritual. To an ever greater degree the work of art reproduced becomes the work of 
art designed for reproducibility. From a photographic negative, for example, one can make any number of prints; 
to ask for the "authentic" print makes no sense. But the instant the criterion of authenticity ceases to be applicable to 
artistic production, the total function of art is reversed. Instead of being based on ritual, it begins to be based on 
another practice--politics. 


V 


Works of art are received and valued on different planes. Two polar types stand out; with one, the accent is on the 
cult value; with the other, on the exhibition value of the work. Artistic production begins with ceremonial objects 
destined to serve in a cult. One may assume that what mattered was their existence, not their being on view. The elk 
portrayed by the man of the Stone Age on the walls of his cave was an instrument of magic. He did expose it to his 
fellow men, but in the main it was meant for the spirits. Today the cult value would seem to demand that the work of 
art remain hidden. Certain statues of gods are accessible only to the priest in the cella; certain Madonnas remain 
covered nearly all year round; certain sculptures on medieval cathedrals are invisible to the spectator on ground 
level. With the emancipation of the various art practices from ritual go increasing opportunities for the exhibition of 
their products. It is easier to exhibit a portrait bust that can be sent here and there than to exhibit the statue of a 
divinity that has its fixed place in the interior of a temple. The same holds for the painting as against the mosaic or 
fresco that preceded it. And even though the public presentability of a mass originally may have been just as great as 
that of a symphony, the latter originated at the moment when its public presentability promised to surpass that of the 
mass. 


With the different methods of technical reproduction of a work of art, its fitness for exhibition increased to such an 
extent that the quantitative shift between its two poles turned into a qualitative transformation of its nature. This is 
comparable to the situation of the work of art in prehistoric times when, by the absolute emphasis on its cult value, it 
was, first and foremost, an instrument of magic. Only later did it come to be recognized as a work of art. In the same 
way today, by the absolute emphasis on its exhibition value the work of art becomes a creation with entirely new 
functions, among which the one we are conscious of, the artistic function, later may be recognized as incidental. 
This much is certain: today photography and the film are the most serviceable exemplifications of this new function. 


VI 


In photography, exhibition value begins to displace cult value all along the line. But cult value does not give way 
without resistance. It retires into an ultimate retrenchment: the human countenance. It is no accident that the portrait 
was the focal point of early photography. The cult of remembrance of loved ones, absent or dead, offers a last refuse 
for the cult value of the picture. For the last time the aura emanates from the early photographs in the fleeting 
expression of a human face. This is what constitutes their melancholy, incomparable beauty. But as man withdraws 
from the photographic image, the exhibition value for the first time shows its superiority to the ritual value. To have 
pinpointed this new stage constitutes the incomparable significance of Atget, who, around 1900, took photographs of 
deserted Paris streets. It has quite justly been said of him that he photographed them like scenes of crime. The scene 
of a crime, too, is deserted; it is photographed for the purpose of establishing evidence. With Atget, photographs 
become standard evidence for historical occurrences, and acquire a hidden political significance. They demand a 
specific kind of approach; free-floating contemplation is not appropriate to them. They stir the viewer; he feels 
challenged by them in a new way. At the same time picture magazines begin to put up signposts for him, right ones 
or wrong ones, no matter. For the first time, captions have become obligatory. And it is clear that they have an 
altogether different character than the title of a painting. The directives which the captions give to those looking at 
pictures in illustrated magazines soon become even more explicit and more imperative in the film where the 
meaning of each single picture appears to be prescribed by the sequence of all preceding ones. 


VII 


The nineteenth-century dispute as to the artistic value of painting versus photography today seems devious and 
confused. This does not diminish its importance, however; if anything, it underlines it. The dispute was in fact the 
symptom of a historical transformation the universal impact of which was not realized by either of the rivals. When 
the age of mechanical reproduction separated art from its basis in cult, the semblance of its autonomy disappeared 
forever. The resulting change in the function of art transcended the perspective of the century; for a long time it even 
escaped that of the twentieth century, which experienced the development of the film. Earlier much futile thought 
had been devoted to the question of whether photography is an art. The primary question--whether the very 
invention of photography had not transformed the entire nature of art--was not raised. Soon the film theoreticians 
asked the same ill-considered question with regard to the film. But the difficulties which photography caused 
traditional aesthetics were mere child's play as compared to those raised by the film. Whence the insensitive and 
forced character of early theories of the film. Abel Gance, for instance, compares the film with hieroglyphs: "Here, 
by a remarkable regression, we have come back to the level of expression of the Egyptians .... Pictorial language has 
not yet matured because our eyes have not yet adjusted to it. There is as yet insufficient respect for, insufficient cult 
of, what it expresses." Or, in the words of SZverin-Mars: "What art has been granted a dream more poetical and 
more real at the same time! Approached in this fashion the film might represent an incomparable means of 
expression. Only the most high-minded persons, in the most perfect and mysterious moments of their lives, should 
be allowed to enter its ambience." Alexandre Arnoux concludes his fantasy about the silent film with the question: 
"Do not all the bold descriptions we have given amount to the definition of prayer?" It is instructive to note how 
their desire to class the film among the "arts" forces these theoreticians to read ritual elements into it--with a striking 
lack of discretion. Yet when these speculations were published, films like L'Opinion publique and The Gold Rush 
had already appeared. This, however, did not keep Abel Gance from adducing hieroglyphs for purposes of 
comparison, nor SZverin-Mars from speaking of the film as one might speak of paintings by Fra Angelico. 
Characteristically, even today ultrareactionary authors give the film a similar contextual significance--if not an 
outright sacred one, then at least a supernatural one. Commenting on Max Reinhardt's film version of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Werfel states that undoubtedly it was the sterile copying of the exterior world with its streets, 
interiors, railroad stations, restaurants, motorcars, and beaches which until now had obstructed the elevation of the 
film to the realm of art. "The film has not yet realized its true meaning, its real possibilities... these consist in its 
unique faculty to express by natural means and with incomparable persuasiveness all that is fairylike, marvelous, 
supernatural." 


Vill 


The artistic performance of a stage actor is definitely presented to the public by the actor in person; that of the screen 
actor, however, is presented by a camera, with a twofold consequence. The camera that presents the performance of 
the film actor to the public need not respect the performance as an integral whole. Guided by the cameraman, the 
camera continually changes its position with respect to the performance. The sequence of positional views which the 
editor composes from the material supplied him constitutes the completed film. It comprises certain factors of 
movement which are in reality those of the camera, not to mention special camera angles, close-ups, etc. Hence, the 
performance of the actor is subjected to a series of optical tests. This is the first consequence of the fact that the 
actor's performance is presented by means of a camera. Also, the film actor lacks the opportunity of the stage actor 
to adjust to the audience during his performance, since he does not present his performance to the audience in 
person. This permits the audience to take the position of a critic, without experiencing any personal contact with the 
actor. The audience's identification with the actor is really an identification with the camera. Consequently the 
audience takes the position of the camera; its approach is that of testing. This is not the approach to which cult 


values may be exposed. 


IX 


For the film, what matters primarily is that the actor represents himself to the public before the camera, rather than 
representing someone else. One of the first to sense the actor's metamorphosis by this form of testing was Pirandello. 
Though his remarks on the subject in his novel Si Gira were limited to the negative aspects of the question and to the 
silent film only, this hardly impairs their validity. For in this respect, the sound film did not change anything 
essential. What matters is that the part is acted not for an audience but for a mechanical contrivance--in the case of 
the sound film, for two of them. "The film actor," wrote Pirandello, "feels as if in exile--exiled not only from the 
stage but also from himself. With a vague sense of discomfort he feels inexplicable emptiness: his body loses its 
corporeality, it evaporates, it is deprived of reality, life, voice, and the noises caused by his moving about, in order to 
be changed into a mute image, flickering an instant on the screen, then vanishing into silence .... The projector will 
play with his shadow before the public, and he himself must be content to play before the camera." This situation 
might also be characterized as follows: for the first time--and this is the effect of the film--man has to operate with 
his whole living person, yet forgoing its aura. For aura is tied to his presence; there can be no replica of it. The aura 
which, on the stage, emanates from Macbeth, cannot be separated for the spectators from that of the actor. However, 
the singularity of the shot in the studio is that the camera is substituted for the public. Consequently, the aura that 
envelops the actor vanishes, and with it the aura of the figure he portrays. 


It is not surprising that it should be a dramatist such as Pirandello who, in characterizing the film, inadvertently 
touches on the very crisis in which we see the theater. Any thorough study proves that there is indeed no greater 
contrast than that of the stage play to a work of art that is completely subject to or, like the film, founded in, 
mechanical reproduction. Experts have long recognized that in the film "the greatest effects are almost always 
obtained by ‘acting’ as little as possible .... " In 1932 Rudolf Arnheim saw "the latest trend... in treating the actor as a 
stage prop chosen for its characteristics and... inserted at the proper place." With this idea something else is closely 
connected. The stage actor identifies himself with the character of his role. The film actor very often is denied this 
opportunity. His creation is by no means all of a piece; it is composed of many separate performances. Besides 
certain fortuitous considerations, such as cost of studio, availability of fellow players, d~cor, etc., there are 
elementary necessities of equipment that split the actor's work into a series of mountable episodes. In particular, 
lighting and its installation require the presentation of an event that, on the screen, unfolds as a rapid and unified 
scene, in a sequence of separate shootings which may take hours at the studio; not to mention more obvious 
montage. Thus a jump from the window can be shot in the studio as a jump from a scaffold, and the ensuing flight, if 
need be, can be shot weeks later when outdoor scenes are taken. Far more paradoxical cases can easily be construed. 
Let us assume that an actor is supposed to be startled by a knock at the door. If his reaction is not satisfactory, the 
director can resort to an expedient: when the actor happens to be at the studio again he has a shot fired behind him 
without his being forewarned of it. The frightened reaction can be shot now and be cut into the screen version. 
Nothing more strikingly shows that art has left the realm of the "beautiful semblance" which, so far, had been taken 
to be the only sphere where art could thrive. 


X 


The feeling of strangeness that overcomes the actor before the camera, as Pir-andello describes it, is basically of the 
same kind as the estrangement felt before one's own image in the mirror. But now the reflected image has become 
separable, transportable. And where is it transported? Before the public. Never for a moment does the screen actor 
cease to be conscious of this fact. While facing the camera he knows that ultimately he will face the public, the 
consumers who constitute the market. This market, where he offers not only his labor but also his whole self, his 
heart and soul, is beyond his reach. During the shooting he has as little contact with it as any article made in a 
factory. This may contribute to that oppression, that new anxiety which, according to Pirandello, grips the actor 
before the camera. The film responds to the shriveling of the aura with an artificial build-up of the "personality" 
outside the studio. The cult of the movie star, fostered by the money of the film industry, preserves not the unique 
aura of the person but the "spell of the personality," the phony spell of a commodity. So long as the movie-makers' 
capital sets the fashion, as a rule no other revolutionary merit can be accredited to today's film than the promotion of 
a revolutionary criticism of traditional concepts of art. We do not deny that in some cases today's films can also 
promote revolutionary criticism of social conditions, even of the distribution of property. However, our present 
study is no more specifically concerned with this than is the film production of Western Europe. 


It is inherent in the technique of the film as well as that of sports that everybody who witnesses its accomplishments 
is somewhat of an expert. This is obvious to anyone listening to a group of newspaper boys leaning on their bicycles 
and discussing the outcome of a bicycle race. It is not for nothing that newspaper publishers arrange races for their 
delivery boys. These arouse great interest among the participants, for the victor has an opportunity to rise from 


delivery boy to professional racer. Similarly, the newsreel offers everyone the opportunity to rise from passer-by to 
movie extra. In this way any man might even find himself part of a work of art, as witness Vertofl's Three Songs 
About Lenin or Iven's Borinage. Any man today can lay claim to being filmed. This claim can best be elucidated by 
a comparative look at the historical situation of contemporary literature. 


For centuries a small number of writers were confronted by many thousands of readers. This changed toward the end 
of the last century. With the increasing extension of the press, which kept placing new political, religious, scientific, 
professional, and local organs before the readers, an increasing number of readers became writ-ers-at first, 
occasional ones. It began with the daily press opening to its readers space for "letters to the editor." And today there 
is hardly a gainfully employed European who could not, in principle, find an opportunity to publish somewhere or 
other comments on his work, grievances, documentary reports, or that sort of thing. Thus, the distinction between 
author and public is about to lose its basic character. The difference becomes merely functional; it may vary from 
case to case. At any moment the reader is ready to turn into a writer. As expert, which he had to become willy-nilly 
in an extremely specialized work process, even if only in some minor respect, the reader gains access to authorship. 
In the Soviet Union work itself is given a voice. To present it verbally is part of a man's ability to perform the work. 
Literary license is now founded on polytechnic rather than specialized training and thus becomes common property. 


All this can easily be applied to the film, where transitions that in literature took centuries have come about in a 
decade. In cinematic practice, particularly in Russia, this change-over has partially become established reality. Some 
of the players whom we meet in Russian films are not actors in our sense but people who portray themselvesmand 
primarily in their own work process. In Western Europe the capitalistic exploitation of the film denies consideration 
to modern man's legitimate claim to being reproduced. Under these circumstances the film industry is trying hard to 
spur the interest of the masses through illusion-promoting spectacles and dubious speculations. 


XI 


The shooting of a film, especially of a sound film, affords a spectacle unimaginable anywhere at any time before 
this. It presents a process in which it is impossible to assign to a spectator a viewpoint which would exclude from the 
actual scene such extraneous accessories as camera equipment, lighting machinery, staff assistants, etc.--unless his 
eye were on a line parallel with the lens. This circumstance, more than any other, renders superficial and 
insignificant any possible similarity between a scene in the studio and one on the stage. In the theater one is well 
aware of the place from which the play cannot immediately be detected as illusionary. There is no such place for the 
movie scene that is being shot. Its illusionary nature is that of the second degree, the result of cutting. That is to say, 
in the studio the mechanical equipment has penetrated so deeply into reality that its pure aspect freed from the 
foreign substance of equipment is the result of a special procedure, namely, the shooting by the specially adjusted 
camera and the mounting of the shot together with other similar ones. The equipment-free aspect of reality here has 
become the height of artifice; the sight of immediate reality has become an orchid in the land of technology. 


Even more revealing is the comparison of these circumstances, which differ so much from those of the theater, with 
the situation in painting. Here the question is: How does the cameraman compare with the painter? To answer this 
we take recourse to an analogy with a surgical operation. The surgeon represents the polar opposite of the magician. 
The magician heals a sick person by the laying on of hands; the surgeon cuts into the patient's body. The magician 
maintains the natural distance between the patient and himself; though he reduces it very slightly by the laying on of 
hands, he greatly increases it by virtue of his authority. The surgeon does exactly the reverse; he greatly diminishes 
the distance between himself and the patient by penetrating into the patient's body, and increases it but little by the 
caution with which his hand moves among the organs. In short, in contrast to the magi-cian-who is still hidden in the 
medical practitioner--the surgeon at the decisive moment abstains from facing the patient man to man; rather, it is 
through the operation that he penetrates into him. 


Magician and surgeon compare to painter and cameraman. The painter maintains in his work a natural distance from 
reality, the cameraman penetrates deeply into its web. There is a tremendous difference between the pictures they 
obtain. That of the painter is a total one, that of the cameraman consists of multiple fragments which are assembled 
under a new law. Thus, for contemporary man the representation of reality by the film is incomparably more 
significant than that of the painter, since it offers, precisely because of the thoroughgoing permeation of reality with 
mechanical equipment, an aspect of reality which is free of all equipment. And that is what one is entitled to ask 
from a work of art. 


XII 


Mechanical reproduction of art changes the reaction of the masses toward art. The reactionary attitude toward a 


Picasso painting changes into the progressive reaction toward a Chaplin movie. The progressive reaction is 
characterized by the direct, intimate fusion of visual and emotional enjoyment with the orientation of the expert. 
Such fusion is of great social significance. The greater the decrease in the social significance of an art form, the 
sharper the distinction between criticism and enjoyment by the public. The conventional is uncritically enjoyed, and 
the truly new is criticized with aversion. With regard to the screen, the critical and the receptive attitudes of the 
public coincide. The decisive reason for this is that individual reactions are predetermined by the mass audience 
response they are about to produce, and this is nowhere more pronounced than in the film. The moment these 
responses become manifest they control each other. Again, the comparison with painting is fruitful. A painting has 
always had an excellent chance to be viewed by one person or by a few. The simultaneous contemplation of 
paintings by a large public, such as developed in the nineteenth century, is an early symptom of the crisis of 
painting, a crisis which was by no means occasioned exclusively by photography but rather in a relatively 
independent manner by the appeal of art works to the masses. 


Painting simply is in no position to present an object for simultaneous collective experience, as it was possible for 
architecture at all times, for the epic poem in the past, and for the movie today. Although this circumstance in itself 
should not lead one to conclusions about the social role of painting, it does constitute a serious threat as soon as 
painting, under special conditions and, as it were, against its nature, is confronted directly by the masses. In the 
churches and monasteries of the Middle Ages and at the princely courts up to the end of the eighteenth century, a 
collective reception of paintings did not occur simultaneously, but by graduated and hierarchized mediation. The 
change that has come about is an expression of the particular conflict in which painting was implicated by the 
mechanical repro-ducibility of paintings. Although paintings began to be publicly exhibited in galleries and salons, 
there was no way for the masses to organize and control themselves in their reception. Thus the same public which 
responds in a progressive manner toward a grotesque film is bound to respond in a reactionary manner to surrealism. 


XIII 


The characteristics of the film lie not only in the manner in which man presents himself to mechanical equipment but 
also in the manner in which, by means of this apparatus, man can represent his environment. A glance at 
occupational psychology illustrates the testing capacity of the equipment. Psychoanalysis illustrates it in a different 
perspective. The film has enriched our field of perception with methods which can be illustrated by those of 
Freudian theory. Fifty years ago, a slip of the tongue passed more or less unnoticed. Only exceptionally may such a 
slip have revealed dimensions of depth in a conversation which had seemed to be taking its course on the surface. 
Since the Psychopathology of Everyday Life things have changed. This book isolated and made analyzable things 
which had heretofore floated along unnoticed in the broad stream of perception. For the entire spectrum of optical, 
and now also acoustical, perception the film has brought about a similar deepening of apperception. It is only an 
obverse of this fact that behavior items shown in a movie can be analyzed much more precisely and from more 
points of view than those presented on paintings or on the stage. As compared with painting, filmed behavior lends 
itself more readily to analysis because of its incomparably more precise statements of the situation. In comparison 
with the stage scene, the filmed behavior item lends itself more readily to analysis because it can be isolated more 
easily. This circumstance derives its chief importance from its tendency to promote the mutual penetration of art and 
science. Actually, of a screened behavior item which is neatly brought out in a certain situation, like a muscle of a 
body, it is difficult to say which is more fascinating, its artistic value or its value for science To demonstrate the 
identity of the artistic and scientific uses of photography which heretofore usually were separated will be one of the 
revolutionary functions of the film. 


By close-ups of the things around us, by focusing on hidden details of familiar objects, by exploring common place 
milieus under the ingenious guidance of the camera, the film, on the one hand, extends our comprehension of the 
necessities which rule our lives; on the other hand, it manages to assure us of an immense and unexpected field of 
action. Our taverns and our metropolitan streets, our offices and furnished rooms, our railroad stations and our 
factories appeared to have us locked up hopelessly. Then came the film and burst this prison-world asunder by the 
dynamite of the tenth of a second, so that now, in the midst of its far-flung ruins and debris, we calmly and 
adventurously go traveling. With the close-up, space expands; with slow motion, movement is extended. The 
enlargement of a snapshot does not simply render more precise what in any case was visible, though unclear: it 
reveals entirely new structural formations of the subject. So, too, slow motion not only presents familiar qualities of 
movement but reveals in them entirely unknown ones "which, far from looking like retarded rapid movements, give 
the effect of singularly gliding, floating, supernatural motions." Evidently a different nature opens itself to the 
camera than opens to the naked eye--if only because an unconsciously penetrated space is substituted for a space 
consciously explored by man. Even if one has a general knowledge of the way people walk, one knows nothing of a 
person's posture during the fractional second of a stride. The act of reaching for a lighter or a spoon is familiar 
routine, yet we hardly know what really goes on between hand and metal, not to mention how this fluctuates with 
our moods. Here the camera intervenes with the resources of its lowerings and liftings, its interruptions and 
isolations, it extensions and accelerations, its enlargements and reductions. The camera introduces us to unconscious 
optics as does psychoanalysis to unconscious impulses. 


XIV 


One of the foremost tasks of art has always been the creation of a demand which could be fully satisfied only later. 
The history of every art form shows critical epochs in which a certain art form aspires to effects which could be fully 
obtained only with a changed technical standard, that is to say, in a new art form. The extravagances and crudities of 
art which thus appear, particularly in the so-called decadent epochs, actually arise from the nucleus of its richest 
historical energies. In recent years, such barbarisms were abundant in Dadaism. It is only now that its impulse 
becomes discernible: Dadaism attempted to create by pictorial--and literary--means the effects which the public 
today seeks in the film. 


Every fundamentally new, pioneering creation of demands will carry beyond its goal. Dadaism did so to the extent 
that it sacrificed the market values which are so characteristic of the film in favor of higher ambitions--though of 
course it was not conscious of such intentions as here described. The Dadaists attached much less importance to the 
sales value of their work than to its usefulness for contemplative immersion. The studied degradation of their 
material was not the least of their means to achieve this uselessness. Their poems are "word salad" containing 
obscenities and every imaginable waste product of language. The same is true of their paintings, on which they 
mounted buttons and tickets. What they intended and achieved was a relentless destruction of the aura of their 
creations, which they branded as reproductions with the very means of production. Before a painting of Arp's or a 
poem by August Stramm it is impossible to take time for contemplation and evaluation as one would before a canvas 
of Derain's or a poem by Rilke. In the decline of middle-class society, contemplation became a school for asocial 
behavior; it was countered by distraction as a variant of social conduct. Dadaistic activities actually assured a rather 
vehement distraction by making works of art the center of scandal. One requirement was foremost: to outrage the 
public. 


From an alluring appearance or persuasive structure of sound the work of art of the Dadaists became an instrument 
of ballistics. It hit the spectator like a bullet, it happened to him, thus acquiring a tactile quality. It promoted a 
demand for the film, the distracting element of which is also primarily tactile, being based on changes of place and 
focus which periodically assail the spectator. Let us compare the screen on which a film unfolds with the canvas of a 
painting. The painting invites the spectator to contemplation; before it the spectator can abandon himself to his 
associations. Before the movie frame he cannot do so. No sooner has his eye grasped a scene than it is already 
changed. It cannot be arrested. Duhamel, who detests the film and knows nothing of its significance, though 
something of its structure, notes this circumstance as follows: "I can no longer think what I want to think. My 
thoughts have been replaced by moving images." The spectator's process of association in view of these images is 
indeed interrupted by their constant, sudden change. This constitutes the shock effect of the film, which, like all 
shocks, should be cushioned by heightened presence of mind. By means of its technical structure, the film has taken 
the physical shock effect out of the wrappers in which Dadaism had, as it were, kept it inside the moral shock effect. 


XV 


The mass is a matrix from which all traditional behavior toward works of art issues today in a new form. Quantity 
has been transmuted into quality. The greatly increased mass of participants has produced a change in the mode of 
participation. The fact that the new mode of participation first appeared in a disreputable form must not confuse the 
spectator. Yet some people have launched spirited attacks against precisely this superficial aspect. Among these, 
Duhamel has expressed him-selfin the most radical manner. What he objects to most is the kind of participation 
which the movie elicits from the masses. Duhamel calls the movie "a pastime for helots, a diversion for uneducated, 
wretched, worn-out creatures who are consumed by their worries a spectacle which requires no concentration and 
presupposes no intelligence which kindles no light in the heart and awakens no hope other than the ridiculous one of 
someday becoming a 'star' in Los Angeles." Clearly, this is at bottom the same ancient lament that the masses seek 
distraction whereas art demands concentration from the spectator. That is a commonplace. 


The question remains whether it provides a platform for the analysis of the film. A closer look is needed here. 
Distraction and concentration form polar opposites which may be stated as follows: A man who concentrates before 
a work of art is absorbed by it. He enters into this work of an the way legend tells of the Chinese painter when he 
viewed his finished painting. In contrast, the distracted mass absorbs the work of art. This is most obvious with 
regard to buildings. Architecture has always represented the prototype of a work of art the reception of which is 
consummated by a collectivity in a state of distraction. The laws of its reception are most instructive. 


Buildings have been man's companions since primeval times. Many art forms have developed and perished. Tragedy 
begins with the Greeks, is extinguished with them, and after centuries its "rules" only are revived. The epic poem, 


which had its origin in the youth of nations, expires in Europe at the end of the Renaissance. Panel painting is a 
creation of the Middle Ages, and nothing guarantees its uninterrupted existence. But the human need for shelter is 
lasting. Architecture has never been idle. Its history is more ancient than that of any other art, and its claim to being 
a living force has significance in every attempt to comprehend the relationship of the masses to art. Buildings are 
appropriated in a twofold manner: by use and by perception--or rather, by touch and sight. Such appropriation 
cannot be understood in terms of the attentive concentration of a tourist before a famous building. On the tactile side 
there is no counterpart to contemplation on the optical side. Tactile appropriation is accomplished not so much by 
attention as by habit. As regards architecture, habit determines to a large extent even optical reception. The latter, 
too, occurs much less through rapt attention than by noticing the object in incidental fashion. This mode of 
appropriation, developed with reference to architecture, in certain circumstances acquires canonical value. For the 
tasks which face the human apparatus of perception at the turning points of history cannot be solved by optical 
means, that is, by contemplation, alone. They are mastered gradually by habit, under the guidance of tactile 
appropriation. 


The distracted person, too, can form habits. More, the ability to master certain tasks in a state of distraction proves 
that their solution has become a matter of habit. Distraction as provided by art presents a covert control of the extent 
to which new tasks have become soluble by apperception. Since, moreover, individuals are tempted to avoid such 
tasks, art will tackle the most difficult and most important ones where it is able to mobilize the masses. Today it does 
so in the film. Reception in a state of distraction, which is increasing noticeably in all fields of art and is 
symptomatic of profound changes in apperception, finds in the film its true .means of exercise. The film with its 
shock effect meets this mode of reception halfway. The film makes the cult value recede into the background not 
only by putting the public in the position of the critic, but also by the fact that at the movies this position requires no 
attention. The public is an examiner, but an absent-minded one. 


EPILOGUE 


The growing proletarianization of modern man and the increasing formation of masses are two aspects of the same 
process. Fascism attempts to organize the newly created proletarian masses without affecting the property structure 
which the masses strive to eliminate. Fascism sees its salvation in giving these masses not their right, but instead a 
chance to express themselves. The masses have a right to change property relations; Fascism seeks to give them an 
expression while preserving property. The logical result of Fascism is the introduction of aesthetics into political 
life. The violation of the masses, whom Fascism, with its Fiihrer cult, forces to their knees, has its counterpart in the 
violation of an apparatus which is pressed into the production of ritual values. 


All efforts to render politics aesthetic culminate in one thing: war. War and war only can set a goal for mass 
movements on the largest scale while respecting the traditional property system. This is the political formula for the 
situation. The technological formula may be stated as follows: Only war makes it possible to mobilize all of today's 
technical resources while maintaining the property system. It goes without saying that the Fascist apotheosis of war 
does not employ such arguments. Still, Marinetti says in his manifesto on the Ethiopian colonial war: 


"For twenty-seven years we Futurists have rebelled against the branding of war as antiaes- 
thetic .... Accordingly we state:... War is beautiful because it establishes man's dominion over 
the subjugated machinery by means of gas masks, terrifying megaphones, flame throwers, and 
small tanks. War is beautiful because it initiates the dreamt-of metalization of the human body. 
War is beautiful because it enriches a flowering meadow with the fiery orchids of machine 
guns. War is beautiful because it combines the gunfire, the cannonades, the cease-fire, the 
scents, and the stench of putrefaction into a symphony. War is beautiful because it creates new 
architecture, like that of the big tanks, the geometrical formation flights, the smoke spirals 
from burning villages, and many others .... Poets and artists of Futurism! ... remember these 
principles of an aesthetics of war so that your struggle for a new literature and a new graphic 
art... may be illumined by them!" 


This manifesto has the virtue of clarity. Its formulations deserve to be accepted by dialecticians. To the latter, the 
aesthetics of today's war appears as follows: If the natural utilization of productive forces is impeded by the property 
system, the increase in technical devices, in speed, and in the sources of energy will press for an unnatural 
utilization, and this is found in war. The destructiveness of war furnishes proof that society has not been mature 
enough to incorporate technology as its organ, that technology has not been sufficiently developed to cope with the 
elemental forces of society. The horrible features of imperialistic warfare are attributable to the discrepancy between 
the tremendous means of production and their inadequate utilization in the process of production--in other words, to 
unemployment and the lack of markets. Imperialistic war is a rebellion of technology which collects, in the form of 
"human material," the claims to which society has denied its natural materrial. Instead of draining rivers, society 


directs a human stream into a bed of trenches; instead of dropping seeds from airplanes, it drops incendiary bombs 
over cities; and through gas warfare the aura is abolished in a new way. 


"Fiat ars--pereat mundus," says Fascism, and, as Marinetti admits, expects war to supply the artistic gratification of 
a sense perception that has been changed by technology. This is evidently the consummation of "l'art pour l'art." 
Mankind, which in Homer's time was an object of contemplation for the Olympian gods, now is one for itself. Its 
self-alienation has reached such a degree that it can experience its own destruction as an aesthetic pleasure of the 
first order. This is the situation of politics which Fascism is rendering aesthetic. Communism responds by 
politicizing art. 


Dualism, Monism and Multiplicities (Desire-Pleasure-Jouissance) 


Gilles Deleuze 


Seminar of 26 March, 1973 


In the Archaeology of Knowledge, Foucault said some profound things about 
statements (énoncés) that concern several domains at once, even if not at the same time. 
I take two very vague examples. There is a moment in the Greek city when statements 
of a new type emerge, and these statements of a new type emerge within assignable 
temporal arrangements, in several domains. They can be statements concerning 
love, concerning marriage, concerning war, yet we feel that there is a kind of kinship 
or community among these statements. We have seen certain thinkers try to give 
explanations of how statements emerge in diverse domains that have this kind of 
kinship. In Greece, for example, during the “hoplite” reform, new types of statements 
concerning war and strategy emerge, but also new statements concerning marriage 
and politics. All this, it has been said, cannot be unrelated. There are some people 
who immediately say, for example, that there is a system of analogies or a system of 
homologies, and that perhaps all these statements refer to a common structure. They 
are called ‘structuralists’. Others will say that these productions of statements depend 
on a certain domain which is determinative in relation to the others. Such people, for 
example, we will call ‘Marxists’. 

Perhaps it would be better to look for something else. 

There’s a book from which one can learn many things, entitled Sexual Life in Ancient 
China.' This book shows clearly that manuals of love and manuals of military strategy 
are indiscernible, and that new strategic and military statements are produced at the same 
time as new amorous statements. That’s curious. I ask myself: OK, how can we extract 
ourselves, at the same time, from a structuralist vision that seeks correspondences, 
analogies, and homologies, and from a Marxist vision that seeks determinants. I indeed 
see one possible hypothesis, but it’s so confused...It’s perfect—it would consist in 
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saying: at a given moment, for reasons that, of course, must still be determined, it is as 
if a social space were covered by what we would have to call an abstract machine. We 
would have to give a name to this non-qualified abstract machine, a name that would 
mark its absence of qualification, so that everything will be clear. We could call it—at 
the same time, this abstract machine, at a given moment, will break with the abstract 
machine of the preceding epochs—in other words, it will always be at the cutting edge 
(à la pointe), thus it would receive the name ‘machinic point’ (pointe machinique). It 
would be the machinic point of a group or a given collectivity; it would indicate, within 
a group, and at a given moment, the maximum of deterritorialization as well as, and 
at the same time, its power of innovation. This is somewhat abstract at the moment, 
it’s like algebra. It’s this abstract machine which, in conditions that will have to be 
determined...it’s this machinic point of deterritorialization that is reterritorialized in this 
or that machine, or in this or that military machine, amorous machine, productive of 
new statements. This is a possible hypothesis. 

I have the impression that there are things in Leroi-Gourhan we could use here, we 
would have to see how that works. This machinic point would indicate a kind of speed of 
deterritorialization. There are systems of indices under which reterritorializations are made 
in qualified machines, war machines, machines of love, machines of marriage. 


Kyril Rejik: This is your “series” (enfilades) which are taken up again in networks? 


Gilles Deleuze: Ah, no, that’s something else. As you sense, at bottom this is not our 
hypothesis. That’s because in this problem of where statements come from, what their 
production is related to, the sub-jacent response will consist in answering: there are no 
individual statements, and this is one of the multiple traps of psychoanalysis, which 
is the inheritor of a type of thinking which we could call “Western thought’, and 
which says that there are individual statements. And finally, the form or logic of 
individual statements has been fixed by the cogito. It has been fixed by the cogito which 
comprehends the production of statements from the subject, from a subject. Cogito: 
this means that every statement is the production of a subject. It means that firstly; and 
secondly, it means that every statement splits the subject that produces it. Lacan is the 
last Cartesian. Then every statement refers to a subject, and every statement splits, cuts, 
separates the subject that produces it. It is propositions that are linked up naturally, 
because if it is true that a statement is produced by a subject, then for that very reason this 
subject will be divided into the subject of enunciation and the subject of the statement. 
This is what the literal process (démarche) of the cogito consists of. 

The process of the cogito, you recall, is: I can say “I think, therefore I am,” but I can’t 
say “I walk, therefore I am.” Descartes explains this in his Responses to Objections, 
in Descartes’s rare comic pages. Someone has objected, “Why don’t you say ‘I walk’ 
like ‘I am’?” and he says, “I can’t.” That amounts to saying that “I walk” is a subject 
of the statement, whereas “I think” is the subject of enunciation. Then, perhaps I’m 
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not walking, but there’s one thing I’m sure of, and that is that I’m thinking of walking. 
In other words, the subject cannot produce a statement without being thereby split 
(scindé) by the statement into a subject of enunciation and a subject of the statement. 
This introduces the entire metaphysics of the subject into psychoanalysis. If we 
look closely at the cogito... 


Question: But there is no alterity in Descartes. 


Gilles Deleuze: What are you looking for? And dualism! There is a dualism at the level 
of thought and the object thought. There is a dualism at the level of soul and body, there 
are as many dualisms as you like. And if we ask: What is the source of all the Cartesian 
dualisms?—it lies in this scission internal to the subject, between the subjects of 
the statement, which allow no conclusion, and a subject of enunciation, which is 
subtracted from doubt: “I think.” 


In the entire series of Cartesian dualisms (soul-body, thought-extension, statement- 
enunciation), the only remark and the only question is that this isn’t the final aspect. 
The duality of subjects of the statement and subjects of enunciation—once again, the 
subjects of statements of the type “I am walking,” “I am breathing,” “I imagine,” and the 
subjects of enunciation “I think”—-is it not this duality that will inhabit all the dualisms 
of reflection and all the other dualisms of substances, bodies, etc? 

I take up again, I’m thinking of the text where Descartes says, it may be—I see a 
unicorn, or I imagine a unicorn—it may indeed be that the unicorn does not exist, it may 
very well be that the proposition, that the statement “I see a unicorn” is false. But in 
return, it’s true that I think I am seeing a unicorn. At this level, a kind of disengagement 
of a subject of enunciation occurs, and thereby all the subjects of possible statements. 
Whence he will say to you: I cannot say “I walk, therefore I am,” for from a subject 
of the statement I cannot conclude a being of enunciation, or the being of a subject 
of enunciation; but I can say “I think, therefore I am,” because from a subject of 
enunciation I can conclude the being of this subject. 

Now all the dualisms of Descartes, even passion and action, depend strictly on this 
operation of the cogito, which consists of relating statements to a subject of enunciation, 
which will consequently split the subject in two: the subject of the statement, and the subject 
of enunciation. This will be found, for example, at the Cartesian level, in the subject of the 
statement, which in the end refers to the union of the soul with the body, and the subject 
of enunciation, which refers to the thinking subject. When I say that, in a certain manner, 
psychoanalysis is the final inheritor of Cartesianism, it is because, even looking at the cogito, 
it is very curious at what point it is an Oedipal apparatus, a sublimated Oedipal apparatus. 
It could very well be that I myself, as a living being, have been made by my father and 
my mother. But the fact that I think, that isn’t explained by my father and mother, that’s 
explained by what? If we consider the cogito as a machine, we can see three great moments 
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in it: doubt— which is typically a type of paranoiac machine; the non-deceiving God is a 
miraculating (trans: reading “miraculante” for “déraillante’”) machine, and the “I think” is a 
celibate machine. That is the Oedipal space of pure thought. There are Oedipuses everywhere; 
there are not only familial Oedipuses, there are also scientific Oedipuses; and the philosophical 
Oedipus is the cogito, it is the Oedipal machine at the level of thought. This is what one calls 
dualism. Dualism is what prevents thought. Dualism always wants to deny the essence of 
thought, namely, that thought is a process. And the source of dualism, it seems to me, is this 
type of reduction, this flattening of all statements of thought, precisely, by this speculative, 
Oedipal apparatus in which the statement, on the one hand, is related to the subject, to a subject, 
and on the other hand, and simultaneously, the subject is split into a subject of the statement and 
the subject of enunciation. In this perspective, the subject is rethought. 

There is only one form of thought, it’s the same thing: one can only think in a 
monistic or pluralistic manner. The only enemy is two. Monism and pluralism: it’s the 
same thing, because, in a certain manner, it seems to me that every opposition, even 
all possibilities of oppositions between the one and the multiple...This is because the 
source of dualism is precisely the opposition between something that can be affirmed as 
one, and something that can be affirmed as multiple, and more precisely, what signals 
it as one is precisely the subject of enunciation, and what signals it as multiple is 
always the subject of the statement... 

We saw last time how to bring about the suppression of the opposition between 
the one and the multiple. It happens the moment the one and the multiple cease to be 
adjectives and give way to the substantive: there are only multiplicities. That is to say, 
when the substantive “multiplicities” takes the place of the one, of the multiple and their 
xxx and at this moment, one and multiple lose absolutely all meaning, at the same time 
as the subject of enunciation and the subject of the statement. There are multiplicities, 
which obviously implies a theory and practice of multiplicities. Wherever we leave 
the domain of multiplicities, we once again fall into dualisms, ie., into the domain of 
non-thought, we leave the domain of thought as process. 

Now to show at what point things become botched, I always think of this history of 
desire. What I have been saying since the beginning amounts to saying that thinking and 
desiring are the same thing. The best way to avoid seeing or to refuse to see that desire 
is thought, that the position of desire in thought is a veritable process, is obviously to 
link desire to lack. Once desire is linked to lack, one is immediately in the domain, 
one has already assumed the basis of dualism. But today I would like to say that there 
are more underhanded ways of reintroducing lack into desire, either through the Other, 
or through dualism. Here, so-called Western thought is constructed from the relation 
between desire and pleasure, a completely rotten (pourrie) conception. 


The first malediction of desire, the first malediction that weighs on desire like 


a Christian curse, and goes back to the Greeks, is that desire is lack. The second 
malediction is: desire will be satisfied by pleasure, or will be in an enunciable relation 
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with jouissance. Of course, there will be those who will tell us that these are not the 
same thing. Nonetheless, there is a peculiar circuit here: desire-pleasure-jouissance. And 
all that, once again, is a way of cursing and liquidating desire. 

The idea of pleasure is a completely rotten (pourrie) idea. One only has to look 
at Freud’s texts, at the level of desire-pleasure, which amount to saying that desire is 
above all a disagreeable tension. There are one or two texts where Freud says that, after 
all, perhaps there are agreeable tensions, but again that doesn’t take us very far. Broadly 
speaking, desire is lived as such a disagreeable tension that—a horrible, hideous word is 
required here, that’s how bad this thing is—a discharge is necessary. And this discharge, 
this is what pleasure is! People will have peace, and then, alas! desire is reborn, a new 
discharge will be necessary. The types of conceptions that are called, in scholarly terms, 
hedonistic, namely, the search for pleasure, and the types of mystical conceptions that 
curse desire, by virtue of what is fundamental in lack—I would simply like you to sense 
that, in any case, they both consider desire to be a dirty little thing that wakes us up, and 
that wakes us up in the most disagreeable manner: either by putting us in relation with 
a fundamental lack, which can then be assuaged by a kind of activity of discharge, and 
then one will have peace, and then it will all begin over again...When one introduces 
the notion of jouissance into all that—you can see I’m in the process of trying to make 
a circle, very muddled, a pious circle, a religious circle of the theory of desire—we can 
see at what point psychoanalysis is impregnated, and how great the psychoanalytic piety 
is. This circle, one of its segments is desire-lack, another segment is pleasure-discharge, 
and once again, they are completely linked. 

And then I ask myself: What’s wrong with Reich? There are two great errors in 
Reich: the first error is dualism, then he passes to the side: it’s the dualism between 
two economies, between a political economy and a libidinal economy. If one speaks 
of a duality between two economies, one will always be able to promise to make the 
connection (branchement), but the connection will never be made. And this error of 
dualism has a repercussion at another level: desire is still thought of as a lack, and thus 
it is still thought with pleasure, as its unit of measure. And Reich has indeed given 
the word pleasure a stronger and more violent word, he calls it orgasm. His entire 
conception of the orgasm, which he will try to turn against Freud, consists in pushing 
desire to the limit insofar as it is linked to lack. If it cannot manage to obtain 
the discharge that assuages it, it will produce what Reich calls ‘stasis’. Desire is 
fundamentally related to the orgasm, and in order to relate desire to pleasure or to the 
orgasm, one must relate it to lack. It is exactly the same thing. The first proposition 
is the inverse of the second. 

If we add the third arc of the circle: desire-lack, all that always concerns desire 
which is directed toward transcendence. In effect, if desire lacks something, it is like 
intentionality aiming at what it lacks, it is defined as a function of transcendence, 
in the same way that it is measured as a function of a unit that is not its own, which 
will be pleasure or the orgasm, which assures its discharge. And, in order to close the 
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circle, which for the moment has only two arcs—obviously, the theme that consists in 
establishing a distinction between jouissance and pleasure is very useful. This is what 
will make the whole thing function together. I am thinking notably of a distinction dear 
to Lacan, but I’m not familiar with it, the distinction between jouissance and pleasure. 
I recall what Barthes said about it in his last book, The Pleasure of the Text, where 
he explains it a little. He distinguishes texts of pleasure and texts of jouissance. This 
is what he says about texts of pleasure: “the text that contents, fills, grants euphoria; 
the text that comes from culture and does not break with it, is linked to a comfortable 
practice of reading. Text of jouissance: the text that imposes a state of loss, the text that 
discomforts...unsettles the reader’s historical, cultural, psychological assumptions, the 
consistency of his tastes, values, memories...Now the subject who keeps the two texts in 
his field and in his hands the reins of pleasure and jouissance is an anachronic subject, 
for he simultaneously and contradictorily participates in the profound hedonism of all 
culture...and in the destruction of that culture: he enjoys the consistency of his selfhood 
(that is his pleasure) and seeks its loss—the loss of self—(that is his jouissance). He is 
a subject split twice over, doubly perverse.” 

Incredible. We here recover the duality of the subject of the statement, capable of 
pleasure, and the subject of enunciation, deserving of jouissance. Only, just as the 
subject of the statement never raises itself to the subject of enunciation, because the 
subject of enunciation is finally the great signifier, it goes without saying that jouissance 
is impossible. This means, as Barthes is in the process of explaining, that jouissance is 
in a fundamental relationship with death, so that we can close our circle: desire-lack, 
desire-pleasure or orgasm, desire jouissance. 

Happily, in an even clearer text, Barthes goes so far as to say: “Is pleasure only a 
minor bliss? Is bliss nothing but extreme pleasure?” No. It’s not that one is stronger 
than the other, or the other less strong; they differ in nature. If one says that desire and 
Jouissance are “parallel forces, that they cannot meet, and that between them is more 
than a struggle: an incommunication, then I must certainly believe that history, our 
history, is not peacable and perhaps not even intelligent, that the text of bliss always 
rises out of it like a scandal (an irregularity), that it is always the trace of a cut, of an 
assertion...” We could go on...What’s happening here? 


I’m thinking of this book on sexual life in ancient China. It recounts a strange story, 
in the end we are all Chinese: in Taoism, it varies throughout the ages, in any case, the 
reader is struck by the glory of the men and women in it...But that’s not what marks 
its difference from Western thought, because, from the side of Western thought, that 
doesn’t work more strongly; the difference is elsewhere. 

What’s different is the way desire is experienced in a totally different manner: it’s 
not related to any transcendence, it’s not related to any lack, it’s not measured by any 
pleasure, and it’s not transcended by any jouissance, under the form or myth of the 
impossible. Desire is posited as a pure process. Concretely, this means that it is not at 
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all the orgasm; their problem is not at all the Western problem, which is: How to extract 
sexuality from genitality. Their problem is: How to extract sexuality from the orgasm? 
Then, broadly speaking, they say: You understand, pleasure or orgasm, that’s not the 
achievement of the process, it is either its interruption or its exasperation, or the two 
amount to the same thing, and it’s completely deplorable! No doubt, that has to happen, 
but then one has to perceive these moments of suspension as veritable suspensions that 
allow the process to once again be set in motion. They have a theory of female energy 
and male energy, which consists in saying, broadly: female energy is inexhaustible, 
male energy, it’s more annoying, it’s exhaustible. The problem, in any case, is that the 
man takes something from the female energy which is inexhaustible, or that each takes 
something from the other. How can that be done? 

Flows are necessary—and indeed this is a thought in terms of flows—the feminine 
flow, following very determined trajectories, rises up following the lines of masculine 
flow, along the spinal column, to go to the brain, and that’s desire in its immanence as a 
process. One borrows a flow, one absorbs a flow, one defines a pure field of immanence 
of desire, in relation to which pleasure, orgasm, jouissance are defined as veritable 
suspensions or interruptions. That is, not as the satisfaction of desire, but as the contrary: 
an exasperation of the process that makes desire come out of its own immanence, ie., its 
own productivity. All this is interesting for us, to the degree that, in this thought, desire 
simultaneously loses any link with lack, with pleasure or orgasm, or with jouissance. It 
is conceived as the production of a flow, it defines a field of immanence, and a field of 
immanence—that means a multiplicity in which, effectively, any splitting of the subject 
into a subject of enunciation and a subject of the statement becomes strictly impossible, 
since in our revolving machine it was very simple: the subject of enunciation was the 
subject of impossible jouissance, the subject of the statement was the subject of pleasure 
and of the search for pleasure, and desire-lack was the splitting of the two. That should 
tell you to what degree, from Descartes to Lacan, this repugnant thought of the cogito 
is not only a metaphysical thought. 

The entire history of desire—and once again, Reich falls in the same way—this 
way of linking desire to a beyond, whether it’s that of lack, or pleasure, or jouissance, 
and of posing the dualism between the subject of enunciation and the subject of the 
statement. And it isn’t by chance that it’s the same people who are doing it today, ie., 
the Lacanians, ie., engendering all statements from the subject, which consequently, and 
retroactively, becomes the subject split into the subject of enunciation and the subject 
of the statement. What is inscribed is the subject of enunciation, which links desire 
with the impossible jouissance; the subject of the statement, which links desire with 
pleasure; and the cleavage of the two subjects, which links desire with lack or castration. 
And at the level of theory, the production of statements exactly covers this rotten 
theory of desire, word for word. 

It is in this sense that I’m saying that thought is indeed monist, in the very apprehension 
of the identity of thought and process; as well as in the apprehension of the identity 
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of process and desire: desire as constitutive of its own field of immanence, that is, 
as constitutive of the multiplicities that populate it. But all this is perhaps obscure, a 
monistic field is indeed a field inhabited by multiplicities. 


Kyril Rejik: Yes, but I find that dangerous, because monism is considered to be 
something completely different, like the result of a dialectic coming from dualism. 
Hegel, for example. 


Gilles Deleuze: But that’s a false monism. 


This magical operation that consists in forbidding the employment of the adjectives 
one and multiple, in order to retain only the substantive multiplicities... This is the 
operation that gives an account of the identity of monism and pluralism, and which 
related the true source of dualism to the duality established between the two adjectives: 
the one and the multiple. The ground of dualism has always been: there are things 
that are one. Here one always recovers Descartes, because today we are talking about 
Descartes, ie., Lacan. And then there are things that are divisible. Dualism is not defined 
by two, dualism is defined by the employment of the one and the multiple as adjectives. 
This is already true in Duns Scotus. 

So that, instead of using the one and the multiple as adjectives, one substitutes the 
substantive multiplicities in the form: there is nothing that is one, there is nothing 
that is multiple, everything is multiplicities. At this moment, one can see the strict 
identity of monism and pluralism in this form of a process of immanence which can 
be neither interested—and this is what the Chinese tell us in their sexual wisdom— nor 
exasperated. The process of immanence is also a multiplicity, ie., to design a field of 
immanence populated by a multiplicity. 


Kyril Rejik: A minute ago, you spoke a dualism as a result of Oedipus. Since, on the 
other hand, you think of Oedipus as a transitory machine between the affairs of the 
mass, the pack, or the affairs of paranoia or schizophrenia, you thus have a production 
of this dualism from a dualism that is proper to you (you don't return like that) at 
the level of the functioning of this process. This is what you have been explaining 
for two or three years. 


Gilles Deleuze: That has been over for two or three years, it’s finished. Here, today, I 
am reintroducing no dualism. Forget the rest. 


When I say: the cogito is Oedipal, it matters little...It would be necessary to find, 
moreover...The first formulations of the cogito must be in Sophocles’ Oedipus, even in 
the Cartesian texts, this entire progression is there, the assimilation to the three stages 
of the Oedipal machine, with paranoiac doubt, the non-deceiving, miraculating God, 
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and the “I think.” That appears to me to be almost «+ that is, what I mean is that any 
theory which, in one way or another, relates the production of statements to a subject 
is firstly a theory that will necessarily divide the subject in two: the subject of the 
statement and the subject of enunciation. Secondly, it will involve us in all sorts of 
submissions, by telling us, in the most hypocritical manner, that you’re the boss! What 
I would like to make clear is that this is all the same thing. And thirdly, the figures of 
desire, in the sense that desire is linked to lack, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
desire is linked to the trinity pleasure-orgasm-jouissance. Voild. 

Why this second point? Why this most hypocritical submission? It is because this 
history of the splitting of the subject always consists in saying: it is you who command, 
i.e., you will accede to the commandment to the degree that you submit yourself to a 
order, which you are not subject to without also being its legislator. This is the famous 
order of democracy. You are a legislator insofar as you are a subject; and it is not by 
chance that the person who pushed this doctrine the farthest, the formalism of this 
doctrine, is the inheritor of Descartes from the viewpoint of the cogito, namely, Kant, 
and that the submission to reason is presented to us as the manner in which we become 
legislators. This always refers us to the division of the subject into a subject of the 
statement and a subject of enunciation: you will obey as the subject of the statement, 
but because it is you who command as the subject of enunciation, and we are led to 
grasp this great split identity—as a barred identity, whatever you like—between the 
legislator and the subject. It’s the same thing; it’s the same mechanism, which thereby 
claims to engender statements in relation to a subject; which posits the duality of a 
subject of enunciation and a subject of the statement as the source of all the other 
dualisms, which thus suppresses thought as a process; and which, thirdly, destroys 
any position of desire, because by relating desire to lack, pleasure, and jouissance, it 
in effect leaps in favour of the appearance of thought, i.e., in favour of an image of 
thought. We could contemplate the image of thought in dualism, whereas there is no 
reality to thought except in the monism of the process and in the multiplicities that 
populate the field of immanence. 

So that when the Chinese define this field of immanence of desire traversed 
by flows—which pursue neither the possible pleasure at the level of the subject 
of the statement, nor the impossible jouissance at the level of a pseudo-subject of 
enunciation—at the same time, they give themselves all the conditions for an entire 
theory of desire and a theory of the production of statements. 

A final step to take: why do they look for the theory of the production of statements 
in a military art, that is, in a war machine, a strategic war machine, while at the 
same time looking for the theory of desire in manuals of sexuality? The two types of 
manuals are strictly x: with each other. Which is to say that they define multiplicities 
communicating within the process, or within the field of immanence itself. 


Kyril Rejik: With this little difference, that the manuals of sexology are completely 
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phallocratic and Chinese politics is completely imperial. 


Gilles Deleuze: OK, but that’s a detail, because that’s not what makes the difference 
between the East and the West. You could say the same thing about the West; if you’re 
looking for the difference, it’s certainly not there. That it’s phallocratic and imperial, 
OK, but that’s more the common background. What this means is that it’s not enough to 
define desire as a field of immanence in order to escape imperialism, etc. 

Is this clear, this relation between the theory of statements and the conception 
of desire? 


Interruption: No one can say anything about the difference in Lacan between pleasure 
and jouissance? 


Intervention: Desire entails an enunciable relation with jouissance. 


Gilles Deleuze: We can see how this all takes part in the same thing. To say that 
Jouissance is not pleasure, that it takes part in a kind of system, which, in order to 
simplify it, I would present as a circular conception of desire in which, at the bottom, 
there is always the same starting postulate—and it is true that Western philosophy has 
always consisted in saying: if desire exists, it is the very sign, or the very fact, that you 
are lacking something. Everything starts from that. A first welding of desire-lack is 
brought about; from there, it goes without saying that desire is defined as a function of 
a field of transcendence; desire is desire for what one does not have; that begins with 
Plato, it continues with Lacan. This is the first malediction of desire, it’s the first way 
to curse desire; but it is not sufficient. 

What I’m doing is following Plato’s method in the Phaedo, when he constructs 
a circle from arcs. 

The second arc: if desire is fundamentally aimed at an Other, open to a transcendence, 
if it is subjected to this first malediction, what is it that can come to fulfil it? What can 
fulfil it will never be the object toward which it tends, except in appearance, for it is the 
Other, it is unattainable, is the pure transcendent. Thus, that can’t be what fulfils it. What 
comes to fulfil it or satisfy it, what gives it a pseudo-immanence, will be what is called a 
state of pleasure. But, at this second level, it’s understood that this immanence is a false 
immanence, since desire has been fundamentally defined in relation to a transcendence, 
and this fulfilment is, à la lettre, an illusion. Second malediction of desire: it’s a matter 
of calming desire for a moment, and then the malediction will begin again. And then it 
will be necessary to call it up again, and then it’s the conception of pleasure-discharge. 
This word is enough to indicate that the title of this second arc of the circle is “To 
Provisionally Have Done With Desire.” This is what’s fascinating to me: the point at 
which all this is retained in Reich’s protest against Freud. He retains this conception 
of desire-discharge, which he thematizes in the theory of the orgasm. This second arc 
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clearly defines this type of illusory immanence through which pleasure fulfils desire, that 
is to say, it obliterates it for a while. But, as in any good construction—because all this is 
a pure construction—it’s not true, it’s false from start to finish. 

A third arc is needed to close the circle, since you have this supposed truth of desire 
linked with a transcendence of the Other, this illusion or this deception through which 
desire encounters calming discharges in which it disappears, even if it reappears the 
next day. A third arc is needed to give an account of this: that even through these states 
of sleep, satisfaction, etc., the irreducibility of desire to states of pleasure, which only 
satisfy it in appearance, must be reaffirmed, it must be reaffirmed in another mode: 
transcendence. And this reaffirmation is the impossible jouissance-death relation. 
And from start to finish, it is the same conception. And when someone tells us: watch 
out, don’t confuse desire, pleasure, jouissance, obviously we shouldn’t confuse them 
because we need them to make the three arcs of the same circle, namely, the three 
arcs that bear down on desire. 

The three maledictions are: 


1. You will lack every time you desire; 
2. You will only hope for discharges; 
3. You will pursue the impossible jouissance. 


Desire is thus completely ensnared, it is taken up in a circle. 

How then is the problem of statements the same thing? It’s the same at the level of the 
Cartesian cogito, since you also construct your circle at the level of “I walk,” “I breathe,” 
“T imagine,” “I see a unicorn,’ a system of statements in which the I (je) is the subject of 
the statement, and that is something like the appearance. Perhaps it’s not true, perhaps 
God is deceiving me, perhaps I believe I’m walking but I’m not walking. Second arc: but 
watch out, for if it’s true that I can be deceived when I say I’m walking, in return I cannot 
deceive myself when I say “I think I’m walking.” If it is true that I can be deceived when 
I say “I see a unicorn,” I cannot be deceived when I say “I think I’m seeing a unicorn.” 
That’s the extraction of the “I think, therefore I am,” it’s the extraction of the subject of 
enunciation; and the production of the statement, of any statement, is made in the form of 
a splitting of the subject into the subject of enunciation and the subject of the statement, 
as the condition of the production of any possible statement. 

Desire-lack is found at the level of the splitting of the subject, of the cut, the bar. 
The desire-pleasure system is found at the level of the subject of the statement. And the 
desire-jouissance system is found at the level of the glory of the subject of enunciation, 
once again with the mystification of the circle: you will command all the more insofar as you 
obey, i.e., you will be all the more ready to be a true subject of enunciation insofar as you 
conform yourself to the bar that separates you as a subject of the statement from the subject 
of enunciation. In other words, it’s through castration that you accede to desire. 

To say: it’s through castration that you accede to desire, or to say: it’s through 
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the splitting of the subject that you accede to the production of statements, is the 
same thing. 


Kyril Rejik: You don’t want to go further with Descartes’ God and Lacan’s signifier? 
Gilles Deleuze: I don’t want to, but I will, ouaf! ouaf! ouaf! 


The problem becomes: supposing we say that only statements...that’s desire. Every 
desire is a statement, all statements are desires. If things are indeed like that, what we 
must give an account of is the system of appearance; then it goes without saying that 
Nietzsche was completely right, it’s truly a Platonic Christian system. And if that leads 
to psychoanalysis, it’s not by chance, because psychoanalysis is the thing that says to 
us, “Come here, lie down, you’re finally going to be able to speak in your name,” and 
which, at the same time, withdraws in advance all possible conditions for the production 
of statements, precisely because it has subordinated all production of statements 
to the splitting of the subject of enunciation and the subject of the statement, i.e., 
you will command all the more insofar as you accept castration and you pursue the 
impossible jouissance. 


Richard III: It seems to me that desire-discharge is taken up again in Lacan in the form 
of metonymy, it’s not far—but this is only an intuition—from desire—aufhebung, 
and that finally the entire history of desire which is displaced and which one never 
manages to get to, is the trajectory of the Phenomenology of Spirit, broadly speaking. 
With precisely this jouissance, as an impossible horizon, which would be absolute 
knowledge. 


Gilles Deleuze: If you like, but there is no reason to privilege Hegel, because he is one 
of the multiple cases where desire is defined as lack, but in the pages just before those 
on the master and slave, everything passes through this circle: desire-lack, the illusion 
of pleasure, and desire-jouissance. 


Richard III: What’s really interesting is that if you tie desire to the field of the Other and 
to the treasure of the signifier, you truly have the process of Erinnerung... 


Gilles Deleuze: Yes, it’s not by chance that Lacan passed through Hegel; he has 
suppressed his Hegelian texts... 


The problem is that it will be necessary to explain the formation of this appearance: 
Under what conditions do statements appear to be produced by a subject which, 
as the producer of statements, would then necessarily be split into a subject of the 
statement and the subject of enunciation. And above all, what does that permit as a 
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falling-back (rabattement)? These are things we have already done, you have two 
possible fallings-back: either the subject of enunciation—in any case, the splitting 
makes them fall back on each other—either the subject of enunciation will fall back 
on the subject of the statement, and that will be the Oedipal apparatus, or else the 
subject of the statement will be granted to the subject of enunciation, and that will 
be the paranoiac apparatus. The paranoiac is the subject of the statement that takes 
itself to be the subject of enunciation. 

I fear that there is no explanation that will make the formula any less dismal. The 
paranoiac is truly someone who establishes himself between everything that can be 
used as a sign in anetwork, or a system of networks, such that the sign refers to another 
sign. The sign no longer refers either to the earth, or to a body, or to a thing, the sign 
refers to another sign in a system of networks. Consequently, and at the same time, 
it is subsumed under a signifier. And this signifier is what represents it for another 
signifier, the subject, following a well-known formula, namely: the signifier is precisely 
the subject of enunciation. And the position of the paranoiac is very typical and very 
formidable, because he is both the person who doubts the most and the person who has 
the greatest power. Paranoia swarms in every direction: a sign here, oh, here’s another 
one, oh, but over there, etc. It’s not like that in all deliriums. Once again, a paranoiac 
is networks, and when he is taken in the networks, he doubts everything, he says to 
himself: perhaps I’m being deceived. As a subject of the statement, he is perpetually in 
a kind of doubt, but at the same time he recuperates everything, and he recuperates a 
certitude, he is the distributor of signs, he is powerful and omnipotent to the degree that 
he leaps, he is unstable, at the level of the subject of enunciation, and the formula of 
the paranoiac is at the level: I have guessed in advance. He passes his time oscillating 
inside his network of signs. 

It will be necessary to give an account of this production of an appearance. Once 
again, the appearance consists in this: statements would be produced by a subject thus 
split. How was this thing here able to produce that thing there? And this is the problem: 
How to say “me” (moi)? How to dare to say “me”? As soon as I say “me,” I situate 
myself both as a subject of the statement and a subject of enunciation. And whenever 
there is this cleavage, there’s all this rubbish (saloperie) that comes along with it. I 
mean, for example: “Me as a human being.” All social functions are constructed on 
that, all repressive functions are constructed on this cleavage: me as human being, you 
understand, but as a father, I must act! Me as human being, I’m on you side; but as a 
cop, I have to apply the law! As a cop, I have to apply the law, which means that I’m 
the subject of the statement. As a man, I understand you: that means I’m the subject of 
enunciation. I will be a legislator all the more insofar as I am a subject, you will be a 
subject all the more insofar as you are legislators, we all understand each other...This 
is a way of saying: OK, we are all castrated, it works. 

What we were saying last week was: there are no individual statements, no statement 
can be produced by an individual. Our hypothesis was that what produces statements 
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were machinic assemblages, or what amounts to the same thing, collective agents of 
enunciation—on the condition that we understand that collective does not mean peoples, 
but that it means, in whatever sense the term is taken: what must be called collective 
agents of enunciation are all multiplicities, whatever their nature. So that we must 
explain how machinic agents of enunciation effectively produce variable statements 
in such and such circumstances, and produce new types of statements; how these 
statements are necessarily desires; and how, within this production, the illusion of the 
subject is engendered, of a subject split into a subject of enunciation and a subject of the 
statement, who has the impression of producing statements which, in fact, are produced 
by machinic assemblages or by the multiplicities acting in him. 

We have to see how all this happens. We have to pose the problem practically! We 
have to pose a series of oppositions, we have to make a table: how is a body without 
organs produced, the first production of the statement. I mean: if something, in given 
conditions, does not function as a body without organs, there is no surface on which 
to inscribe a statement. A body without organs is the surface of inscription for every 
statement or for every desire. Except there is not a single body without organs, there 
are as many as you like. It’s a thing to produce or fabricate. A body without organs does 
not pre-exist. Last time, I took the desert as a model, but on the condition that certain 
things take place on it. The desert is indeed a place or a surface for the production of 
statements. There are no statements linked to drugs that do not presuppose as prior the 
constitution of a body without organs...whatever takes place on the order of the event, 
i.e., the statement or desire, the event is finally the very identity of the statement and 
of desire, whatever takes place implies the constitution of a body without organs. As 
long as you have not made your body without organs, alone, with someone else, with n 
people, nothing is possible, you have to find your own... 

In the bad column, that of the false conception of desire, we’ll put the organism. 
Here, it would be necessary to show how a body without organs is formed on this 
organism, how there appears on it a probe head, a machinic point, and this machinic 
point is this instance of movement that will be found later in this or that assemblage. 
The body without organs, the desert, is fundamentally populated. The problem of the 
unconscious is not really that of generations, it is a problem of population, it is a matter 
of know how one populates. When Green writes, don’t go too far, a schizophrenic is 
someone who has a father and mother like everybody else, it’s not true... 

I have here a text by an old schizo, it’s very beautiful, this text. It’s made up of tales: 
“I love to invent people, tribes, the origins of a race; and to imagine other behaviours, a 
thousand other ways of being. I have always had a complex for exploration and I only 
like to count on very fantastic explorations. For example, my deserts are like diversions, 
desert-diversions, for whomever can imagine these strange simulators of xx, these 
kind of oneiric songs. I let myself go; I have the tendency to put my guilty experiences 
on my characters, to mistreat them”’— you see it is a matter of populating the desert—‘‘to 
use mental cruelty against them, by provocation. I have the rage to imagine how that 
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can work, a being in an extreme situation, after all, it’s a passion...(tape inaudible).” 
In all these tales, it is solely a question of deserts populated with tribes: “I return to 
my tribes, to this day I am the adopted son of fifteen tribes, not one less; and these are 
my adopted tribes, for I love each one of them more and better than if I’d been born in 
them. Over there, a child has the right to adopt another tribe. There are many renegade 
children, and they don’t feel exiled at all. But their true parents? What do you mean by 
their true parents? Their true progenitors, their parents, are first of all whomever the child 
recognizes as such, progenitors or adopted, that is to say, the tribes.” One is a child of a 
population and not the child of a father or a mother. A schizo thinks like that. 

In the other column, as opposed to assemblages of multiplicities, there is the theme of 
the subject of enunciation, the split subject as the source of dualisms. To the anti-Oedipal 
apparatus is opposed the Oedipal apparatus, or to the becoming inhuman, the becoming 
animal, is opposed the becoming human of the other column. To monism-pluralism is 
opposed the dualities that follow from the false conception of the statement. To desire 
or the thought-process is opposed the conception of desire-lack-pleasure-jouissance; 
just as the two statuses of the sign we looked at last time are opposed, namely, the sign 
gathered together in a network that subordinates it to the signifier, and on the contrary, 
the sign that sets to work on its own account, that frees itself from the hypothesis of 
the signifier and which is coupled with a particle or a system of particles, i.e., the 
sign-particle as opposed to the sign-signifier. 

It would be necessary to know what machinic point marks the maximum of 
deterritorialization on this body without organs; this history of the machinic point 
that will mark the currents of deterritorialization on the BwO seems to me to be very 
complicated. It is also necessary to see the machinic assemblages that flow from it, and 
then the becomings animal, or, what amounts to the same thing, the intensities. The 
deterritorialized intensities that crisscross (quadrillent) the body without organs. And in 
all this, the subject is, à la lettre, a nomadic particle which traverses all that, the lines of 
deterritorialization, the intensities. The problem of the genesis of the illusion is: What 
is going to fix the subject? At the same time, it will be turned into an organism, it will 
be submitted to the cogito, it will be fixed, its submission will be assured, by telling 
it: it’s you who produces statements. 


Next time, we’ ll have to look at Carlos Casteneda’s book. It recounts, broadly speaking, 
not an initiation, but truly an experimentation. The guy would indeed like to be initiated, 
because he’s a poor guy, and the Indian tells him no problem. Carlos says to him: teach 
me, I want to know, i.e., he treats the old Indian like one treats one’s psychoanalyst, and 
the Indian tells him: begin by finding your body without organs. Carlos’s search for his 
BwO is pathetic, he is looking in a restrained space, in a kind of desert, that’s the joyous 
experimentation; and in a certain way, this search is to find the place where one is at ease 
(la place ou on est bien). From a schizoanalytic perspective, the guy has to find where he 
is at ease, and in what position, if he wants to hang from the ceiling... There’s no reason 
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for him to lie down. And Carlos looks for his place by rolling around in the grass, he 
seeks until he finds. Once he’s found his place, he no longer lives as a subject, but as a 
tiny thing (fruc), a tiny particle, and then there is a more brilliant particle, the Indian. 
Then, a machinic assemblage begins. In what form? In the form that it is necessary to 
have an ally. On the one hand, it is necessary to have a teacher, an experimenter, but it 
is also necessary to have a powerful ally. All this begins to make a little machine where 
something is going to happen; a certain distribution of intensities is already being drawn 
on this body without organs. And then he sees a dog, he plays at being dog (il fait le 
chien), but it’s not that either, he doesn’t play dog; he is in the process of undoing the 
organization of the body in favour of something else. One feels that the problem is not that 
of becoming animal; the dog is not a dog. The Indian says: that’s not a dog, it’s anything 
at all, whatever you like. What is this type of becoming inhuman, which is expressed 
badly in saying “he’s playing dog”? He has traversed certain intensities, which one can 
represent by: dog, as in Kafka. Kafka also plays dog, but he doesn’t need drugs to do so; 
he invented another machine for himself in order to do it. At the end, Carlos annoys the 
Indian so much that the Indian says to him, “But this dog, what, you take yourself for 
what? It’s not your whore of a mother.” That’s anti-psychoanalysis. This dog here is the 
outcome (sortie) of the Oedipal apparatus. He followed his body without organs, lines of 
deterritorialization following deterritorialized intensities. 

Why these intensities rather than others? He’ll then become a lizard; then he’ll 
progress, he’ll become a crow. To play the crow (faire le corbeau) truly consists in 
making the legs and wings of the crow grow from his face, to be populated with crows. It 
was not to play dog, it was to be populated with dogs. To play dog, it is not enough to go 
“woof, woof, woof,” one has to pass through other experimentations. 

This changes everything in the problem of totemism. When structuralists speak of 
totemism, it’s rather poor, dry. Totemism has always had certain relations with the history 
of drugs, but it is not that at all, for in the second book, where the experimentation 
continues even more strongly, we witness the passage from becoming inhuman, from 
becoming intense to something yet again which is a kind of becoming molecular, as if the 
disorganization of the organism in favour of a body living in another mode, again implying 
something more. And that’s clairvoyance. What does it mean to see inside? 

That consists above all in seeing water, and Carlos, through an entire series of 
stages, sees the water that is modified, hardened, immobilised, and which, above all, is 
dissociated. At the end, it is molecularized and he grasps the water through its constitutive 
bubbles; but he can’t grasp and see the water through the constitutive molecular 
bubbles except in connection (liaison) with what is produced by experimentation... 
(end of the tape). 


Translated by Daniel W. Smith 
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Notes 


1. Robert H. van Gulik, Sexual Life in Ancient China (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961). 

2. Roland Barthes, The Pleasure of the Text, trans. Richard Miller (New York: Hill & Wang, 
1975) 14. (trans. modified) 

3. Barthes, The Pleasure of the Text 20. (trans. modified) 
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On networks: The power blackout 

On August 14", 2003 around 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the power suddenly went 
off in one power station in the United States. A domino effect was felt throughout 
the electricity network, and in 9 seconds 61 billion watts were lost (Lovins 2003) 
and 50 million people were left without electricity in what constituted the largest 
blackout in North American history.' 


Instantly, machines stopped humming with one last sigh; streetcars and subways 
stopped dead on their tracks; lights shut down; financial networks and their 
interface points—banks, ATMs, stock markets— became inoperative; and, 
information and communication networks, web and email servers, broke down. 


Toronto, one of the cities affected by the blackout and home to the authors, came 
to a halt. Medium and large businesses were forced to close down because 
individual products are no longer physically priced but coded, hence requiring a 
barcode reader/decoder. Companies sent employees home for there was nothing 
they could do without their electronic extensions. Individuals turned to old mass 
media, such as battery operated radios, in order to gain some understanding of the 
situation at hand. 


As the hours progressed two things became clear: our reliance on this invisible and 
infinitely malleable medium, and the mediated and networked character of modern 
life(s). It is not our intention here to find the culprits of such massive failure nor 


! On September 28,2003 a similar event occurred in Europe this time leaving 58 million 
Italians in the dark after a tree fell down in the Swiss alps! 


discuss its cause. Instead, we want to reflect on the architecture and design of the 
electricity network, using this as an example to understand the networked, 
knowledge society. 


Networks are constituted by three main elements: technology, people and places. 
The technology represents the infrastructure of the network, the persons are those 
who control it, and the places are defined by nodes and hubs (Castells 1996; see 
also Stalder 1998). When put in place, however, networks create a space that 
although connected to the physical place, but is not dependent on it. Networks 
transcend place, transforming it into space. 


In the case of the electricity grid, each power plant constitutes a node, a physical 
location, which is linked to others through the means of hubs. Hubs are located in 
strategic points. The various electricity plants are organized within an ‘intelligent’ 
network of hubs and nodes that is imbued with self-protection instincts. 


The advantages of this networked character are clear. If node X needs more power 
and node Y is not using its full capacity then power can be ‘automatically’ routed 
to node X. It is this design feature, the ability for self-regulation, that affords it with 
‘intelligence’. 


But each node is also designed with a self-protection instinct. When a node is 
overwhelmed—by demand or any other cause—it shuts itself down, so as to 
prevent serious inner damage. However, due to the networks’ self-regulating 
features, its traffic is immediately re-routed to another node. An endangered node 
has the ability to remove itself from the network, but it does not control its links 
and hubs. The hubs remain intact, hauling the node’s responsibilities along and, in 
some cases, bringing other nodes down. 


In a sense, the nodes are competing with the larger network, but are controlled by 
it. Their self-preservation feature competes with that of the global network, and 
their autonomy is subjugated to that of the larger body. 


The domino effect that was felt on August 14" was a direct result of this tension 
betw een nodes and networks, autonomy and interconnectivity. It is indicative of a 
globalized world constituted by multifold social and technological networks. As 
László Barabäsi (2003) puts it, “unless we are willing to cut the connections, the 
only way to change the world is to improve all nodes and links.” 


When the electricity network fell it brought with it the failure of all the services and 
institutions that depend on it. Except in the infrequent cases where local power 
generators were available, access to financial networks and to information and 
communication networks was no longer possible. Even telephones and wireless 
communications, usually the last medium to go, worked only sporadically. 


1. Electricity, the third language technology 
Indeed, the world is one single electronic grid, whether we consider the power grid, 
the telephone, the audiovisual media or the internet. If the outage brings to mind 


the practical importance of electricity, it should also cause us to reflect on its 
psychological, cognitive and social roles. Electricity, the only medium without a 
message (McLuhan 1964), is the third major language technology after speech and 
writing. It is also the basis of knowledge societies. Thinking itself is partially 
dependent upon an electrical activity. We have electricity in our bodies to drive our 
central nervous system. So there is a certain kind of continuity between our 
gestures and our tools, something that can be observed in children playing 
videogames, or in a person typing at a computer, for example. 


Thus the encounter of electricity with language on the telegraph lines was perhaps 
the most powerful technological combination imaginable: maximum complexity, 
that of language, multiplied by maximum speed, the speed of light. The fruits of 
this union have produced new technologies at an ever accelerating rate to this day, 
and there is no sign of it abating. 


The conquest of the world by electricity has gone through two major phases, 
analogue and digital. The analogue phase was entirely committed to the 
amplification and/or transportation of signal, whether for power generation, lighting, 
heating or communication. This sudden surge of power whipped the social body 
into new associations and configurations, changing production and distribution 
behaviors in markets and retribalizing nations and societies. This sudden 
acceleration of human activities was difficult to master giving way to global social 
upheavals which led to the first and second world wars. 


The networked environment is a secondary elaboration of electricity, a more refined 
stage characterized by a greater degree of absorption of its effects in the social 
body. The increase of networks today reveals a new stage of maturation of the 
establishment of the electrical realm. We have evolved from a “broadcast society” 
to a “networked society”. The growth of connectivity has been exponential since 
the invention of the telegraph. It is hard to resist the temptation to see a 
teleological pattern in the accelerating progress of electronic networking 
technologies. There is a kind of physics of connectivity, it grows along certain 
patterns at differing rates of speed. Two basic kinds of acceleration can, and do, 
happen particularly with respect to technological development: linear and radial 
acceleration. 


1.1 Linear acceleration (connection and processing speeds) 

Linear acceleration is that which regulates the speed of performance of any system 
be it a processor or a carrier of signals, a motor or a highway. If a computer runs a 
million times faster today than the early Apple II C, that has to do with linear 
speed. J ust as the speed of processing of computer chips has picked up an 
exponential rate since 1946, the speed of delivery of networks has never ceased to 
increase dramatically since the invention of the telegraph: 


1. 1844: telegraph: 5 bauds (1 baud = 1 bit per second) 
2. 1876: telephone: 2000 bauds 

3. 1915: twisted pair of copper wires: 30000 bauds 

4. 1940: co-axial cable circuits: 7.6 million bauds 


5. 1983: early fiber technology: 45 million bauds 
6. 1996: early photonic technology: 100 billion bauds 


In 1962, Telstar, the first commercial communications satellite, delivered 700000 
bauds over a uniformly received footprint. To the wired environment, one must add 
the wireless communications which, since the invention of radio in 1901 have 
expanded the area accessed and covered by the signal distribution. Over-the-air 
signals create another condition of connectivity both one-way and two-way. 
Personal technologies such as the pager, mobile phone, PDA and RIM make 
potentially everybody accessible. At this level of connectivity linear acceleration 
changes to radial effects because of increasing interconnection. 


1.2 Radial acceleration (interconnection) 

Radial acceleration is that which measures the rate of increase in the volume of 
connections, or the traffic. In terms of configurations and number of connections, 
each new technology seems to have introduced a quantum leap: 


i. The telegraph: city-to-city connections; people had to walk to the post office and 
wait in line for their turn. Cities were connected one-to-one and one-on-one. That 
could be considered as a rather low level of connectivity. 


ii. The media - radio, television, and the press: One-to-many connection; have their 
own funneling pattern which reduces and condenses the flow of information down 
to the compressed sound-bite or the headline. This pattern encourages some 
interconnectivity at the information-gathering end but edits out much of the 
potential originality at the production time. The end result is to be broadcast 
(whatever the publishing medium) so that precludes interconnectivity. 


iii. The telephone: individual location-to-individual location connections; The level of 
connectivity is considerably increased. While, the telephone does not 
"interconnect", it simply connects people one-on-one, it does offer at least a one- 
on-one return avenue for knowledge production. 


iv. The internet: one-to-one, one-to-all, all-to-one, all-to-all, many-to-many, etc. The 
internet makes publishing instant and allows it to be selective; it allows any number 
of configurations of connections between people. It is the prime interconnector 
which is why it is called the INTERnet. 


v. The World Wide Web: the web introduces yet another quantum leap because it 
not only interconnects the people as the internet does, but also the things people 
say, write, edit and display, word for word, image for image and sound for sound. 
The web is a single environment of collective and connective memory. It is 

collective by content, but connective by access, meaning that each individual must 
access it on his or her own terms, while the product of that access enters into the 
collective lore. The World Wide Web is already an emergent property of networks. 


vi. The mobile/cell phone: all the interconnectivity modes afforded by the web and 
internet, plus a body-to-body connection, one no longer calls a place, but a person. 


Penetration rates vary enormously among countries — although the greatest variation 
is between continents. For instance, the most connected European countries, Italy 
and Portugal, had penetration rates of 88.9% and 85.6% in 2002 (J Uptner 2002); 
overall Western Europe adoption rate stood at 75.2% in 2002 (eMarketer 2002). 
Africa, however, has an estimated 35 million mobile phone users in 2003, with 
only three countries— Morocco, South Africa, Egypt—having a penetration rate of 
over 10 per cent (Cellular Online staff 2003). The development and implementation 
of new services and technologies such as General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) 
which enables continuous wireless connection to data networks, mobile phones can 
be used to send and receive data over an internet protocol (IP) based network, 
facilitate the interconnection to a mobile internet. 


1.3 Focused self-organization 

All information and communication networks are brought together as the internet, 
the network of networks. The internet is based on an open architecture that allows 
it to grow exponentially. Much of what has happened on the internet has emerged 
in a self-organized fashion with the networks adjusting for challenges such as low 
bandwidth, crowding, censorship, viruses, spam and other calamities that have 
piled up upon it since its inception in 1967.2 However the focus has always been 
provided by the rigor of the code. Networks function through the means of 
software. It is the software that standardizes them, allowing for communication 
across networks. It is this software that gives them shape, regulating the actions of 
those using them. Thus, networks are decentralized, but they are not 
uncontrollable. In the world of networks “code is law” (Lessig 1999). Code— 
constituted by hardware and softw are— effectively defines what can and cannot be 
done. 


The example of the mobile phone network is illustrative here. The usage behavior of 
users can be regulated in many different ways. In Europe, for instance, mobile 
phone carriers charge less for calls within the same network, thus encouraging the 
expansion of their service. Until recently in Brazil text messages (Short Messaging 
System-SMS) could not be sent to networks other than the user's, effectively 
limiting the communication reach. 


In the case of the internet the network itself is ‘dumb’ and the terminals that are 
located at the endpoints ‘smart’. The network is programmed to carry anything to 
its endpoint by the fastest route possible. It does this automatically, re-routing if 
one of its components fails. “The intelligence of the network is concentrated at the 
endpoints, the personal computers and servers at the terminus” (Basel 2001). 


As the 1s and Os, bits and bytes, circulate on the network they create new spaces. 
To this new space Castells (1996) gives the name of “space of flows”. The space 
of flows is the space created by information exchanges, it is not material, but has 
an existence. Think, for instance, of the global financial networks. Their links and 
exchanges, their fluctuations, have a definite impact on the places (and peoples) 
they connect. They are simultaneously immaterial and very real. Networks are not 


? As the ARPANET. 


ethereal. They are physical. They have a physical infrastructure that sustains and 
supports them. The disposition of hardware is not random, but rather tactical. Hubs 
are placed in geographically strategic places, emphasizing their importance within 
the network. Networks have the power to create spaces of visibility while 
relegating others to invisibility. Those excluded from the network are, to a great 
extent, made invisible (c.f. Sassen 1991; Castells 1998; Castells 1999). 


2. Knowledge technologies 

There is a close association between language, mind and technology. Nietzsche 
observed that the use of typewriter changed both his style and the nature of his 
writing. Each time language changes its main support system, so does cognition, 
and so does knowledge. This is because language entertains a close and intimate 
relationship with our inmost sensibility and also with both the content and the 
structure of our minds. The technologies that support or manage language also 
affect the mind, of necessity, simply because language is a system for the 
articulation of the mind, a kind of operating system writ large. Technologies that 
transport language behave as environments that condition both thought and 
speech. As Luria, a Soviet psychologist once said “language is the tool of tools” 
(Luria 1976; Luria 1979). 


The following table attempts to identify some key differences in the kinds of 
knowledge environments supported by our main language technologies: 


SPEECH WRITING ELECTRICITY 


DOMINANT Oral Literate Digital 
MODE 


SPATIO- World as organism | Infinite space Instantaneity - 
TEMPORAL Looking to the past | Looking to the future | time and space 
PSYCHOLOGY models as one 


INFORMATION- | Context (people Text (writing Hypertext 
PROCESSING are bound to and | detaches text and (random access 


BASE by their context) user from context) to any text) 


Multisensorial Abstract Multimedia 
COGNITIVE MODE | Mythic/magic Rational Integral 
Collective Private Connective 


Myths (origins) Bureaucracy Networks 
KNOWLEDGE Proverbs Code of law Databases 
STRUCTURE Legends Treatises Search engines 

Recipes Libraries Links 

Palabra Schools Blogs 


Figure 1: Comparative chart for knowledge practices under oral, literate and 
electronic conditions 


2.1 Oral societies: Societies of context 

There are indeed three main stages of language as we know it, oral, literate and 
electronic. The principal interface between self and world in the oral society is the 
physical body. The whole body talks, the whole body remembers, the whole body 
of everybody takes part in the body politic. Oral society is the society of context, 
not of text, for obvious reasons. People are always in context, they live in a kind of 
extended present, even when referring to events that occurred in the past. They 
revere their ancestors who showed them the operating rules of their principal 
reference, God(s), the first and the fundamental context. These societies are 
"religious" almost by necessity, not by choice. Their survival depends on shared 
experience. That is the context. To keep that context alive, they ritualize it and re- 
enact it, which is a way for a collective to remember. Oral societies, having to rely 
on verbal memory have been more or less obliged to live in a world in which the 
body has to do the job of remembering, and they have to keep re-enacting the past. 
They don't study the past, they simply make it present. This makes oral societies 
also conservative by necessity, rather than by choice. It is a society that is 
perceptually dominant in that its members rely on their senses (Sensory) rather than 
on pure sense (meaning) to understand and cope with reality. Even its memory is 
anchored in sensory modalities, statues, monuments, songs, story-telling, play- 
acting. 


2.2 Literate societies: Societies of text 

By contrast, the written word allows people to keep records and accumulate 
knowledge, and to decontextualize it. Literate societies use a tool to store 
language. This tool helps people to turn context into text, to detach text from 
context, hence to detach themselves from it. It fosters fiction and innovation. 
Literate societies are societies of text. 


In societies of text, knowledge is documented, compartmentalized, categorized, 
classified in records that are then archived for future retrieval. The archival of 
know ledge has brought about an entire infrastructure and science of information 
uniformization, classification and retrieval (c.f. Bowker & Leigh Star 1999). 
Information must be classified and stored in ways that afford its effortless retrieval. 
This emphasis on rational and systematic organization of knowledge is a defining 
trait of literate societies’ mode of social organization, where control is exercised on 
the basis of knowledge (Weber 1947). Educational and institutional systems, with 
their emphasis on specialization and standardization of knowledge and on 
individualism are tokens of this organizational mode. 


But it must be added that not all societies that use writing are societies of text. It 
all depends on the degree to which their writing system or their social system 
allows them to detach the text from the context. Many societies that use writing 
retain a dominantly oral cultural base. 


2.2.1 The special case of alphabetic literacies 

Alphabetic literacy differs from all the other writing systems because it allows one 
to represent faithfully the line of speech as it is read, and does not require the 
reader to first go back to context merely to decipher the text, as in Hebrew, Arabic 


or Chinese, to give some examples. The more faithful and simple the tool, the 
easier it is to detach the text from the context and to re-place it in other contexts 
(this is the origin of fiction, of course, but also that of most innovations, i.e., 
technologies). Alphabetic literacy, by detaching text completely from context, also 
detached the reader, and liberated individual minds from the collective one of the 
tribe. The literary mind, organized by principles of logic and grammar, is not very 
religious, although its faith in technology has been likened to that of a religion 
(Noble 1997). Individuality is a far more important concept than community in 
textual societies. In fact, readers do not always need others to thrive. Instead, in 
this type of social organization people are all more or less "self-made people". 
Individualism is a natural consequence of a system that allows you to appropriate 
and manage language for our own purposes whether as a reader or a writer. 


The printed material is the dominant interface and clearing house of the literate 
society. Not all language is worth writing/printing/reading, only carefully crafted 
selections of language, so what is printed takes its position in a certain hierarchy 
and order of priority, at some level, in whatever genre, and whatever category. 
Books and papers propose to people at large the contents of “reality” filtered 
through the modality of text. To a reader in alphabetic cultures, language first 
appears as an abstract string of easily recognizable signs, then as a mental 
construction, a kind of “assisted memory”. In order to read, we have to translate 
these abstract signs into something meaningful. We do that in our head and we call 
that “thinking” or “imagination” or “mind”. 


Thinking with one's pen, as Wittgenstein suggests, is a kind of technological 
assistance very much in line with "computer-assisted" activities. Writing allows one 
to externalize thinking and give it a kind of objectivity that is comparable to hearing 
the response of someone else to a question. The difference with speaking is that 
writing is both an archived process and a solitary activity that allows complete 
control. Thinking by oneself allows complete control over the production of 
meaning. What is lost in that condition is the dialogue. When speaking to someone, 
we benefit from knowledge that is not contained within us, but we cannot, short of 
writing that knowledge down as Plato did for Socrates, retain it for other, later 
uses. When we write, we can keep the knowledge longer, but it is less flexible than 
when speaking. 


The printing press made knowledge personally accessible, it democratized learning 
and education in ways never seen before. Information could be read and compared. 
Standardization became a necessity and a modus operandi. 
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2.3 Networked societies: Societies of hypertext 

Netw orks are at the basis of the hypertext society. By hypertext we don't just 
imply "a text that is linked to other texts", but a meaning that encompasses all the 
world of electronic communication in permanent information and storage 
processing. It implies a network of resources, people and content that is fluid and 
dynamic. Any one who is online is a de facto node of the world wide network of 
hypertext, constituting and being constituted by the larger network. Hypertext is 
similar to context, albeit not absolutely collective, since it operates both in real time 
and asynchronously through the means of specific nodes within the network, the 
Uniform Resource Locators (URLS). Knowledge production and processing in 
hypertext societies is a networked process that enrolls human and nonhuman— 
technical and scientific—actors. Human cognition and machine processing are 
brought together in novel ways that augment and transform both parties. Rather 
than building self-contained machines, machines and humans are coupled together 
into new hybrid actors. Real world information and computer generated information 
are brought together, allowing individuals to simultaneously affect and be affected 
by both realities (Viseu 2003a). 


Today, language circulates, combines and recombines from anywhere in the world 
at the speed of light. Knowledge is available instantaneously, professionally 
organized, intelligently accessible in digital form. The digital is to the electronic 
word what paper is to the printed one. Digitization is electricity’s wordsmith but it 
is infinitely more malleable than the printed word, reducing and translating all 
experiences, including sensory ones into the same very simplified code—a code of 
1s and Os. It is thus that digitization allows the senses back into the technologies 
of linguistic exchange.’ That is what is meant by multi or hyper-media (vision, 
hearing), virtual reality (kinesthesia), interactive systems (touch). What Walter Ong 


3 In one of his lectures at the McLuhan Program for Culture and Technology Paul Levinson 
remarked that the real digital divide is not between those who have access and those who 
do not, but between that which can be digitized and that which cannot. 


(1982) in Orality and Literacy named “secondary orality” is the result of the 
electrification of language. Whether we are watching television or surfing the web, 
we are seeing multisensorial transpositions of language, with a high emphasis on 
iconicity, on movement and interaction. 


Netw orks relate. Connect. Link. They are constituted by that which they connect, 
but they are more than the sum of their parts. Knowledge and meaning emerge out 
of the relationships between nodes. It is in their flows and constant renegotiation 
that knowledge is established (c.f. Massumi 2002). 


3 Cognitive dimensions 
The key issue is what is the shape of knowledge and mind in the society of 
hypertext ? 


Hypertext is an electronic condition of language affecting thinking, writing and 
reading. Literate people speak silently in their heads and call that thinking, while 
electric societies paradoxically “write orally”. This is a kind of treatment of 
language where it appears simultaneously in context and is archived at the same 
time. It has some of the fluidity of thought (and, in the future, with the 
improvement of morphing techniques, perhaps even some of the fluidity, if not the 
speed, of imagination) and the immediate pertinence of talk with the lasting quality 
of writing. 


3. 1 The mind of hypertext 

In a literate mind access to memory is private and discreet, but it is an access to 
the subject's memory only, not to anybody else's. Access to the text may be 
commonly available but the transformation of text into thought and images is 
entirely privatized (which is the reason why, contrary to popular and academic 
opinion, newspapers are not “mass” media). Thinking or deliberating in hypertextual 
conditions is to access everybody else's memories and to share directly in real time 
into the knowledge capital of the human condition. 


Furthermore, hypertextual cognition is not limited to the single individual accessing 
the collective memory in a connective way. It is also shared cognition. It is a 
process in an environment of awareness that does not have a single centre, a single 
self, but travels from person to person. The contents of our screens are available 
simultaneously to many people at once, synchronously, or over time, diachronously. 
The contents of screens and databases may not be as flexible or nuanced and 
complex as those of our private minds, but they are often more reliable, not only by 
repeating faithfully what they originally represented, but also by enriching 
themselves with new links and new additions and adducing new partners in 
thought. 


Hypertextual cognition is deeply linked to the technology that mediates it and vice- 
versa. The assumptions designed into the technological mediator will determine the 
activities it constrains or enhances, and these will change over time. The USENET 
case is useful to exemplify what we are discussing here. USENET was initially a 
connection between several American universities and later became the home 


system for of the internet's newsgroups (discussion groups). When they were 
conceived newsgroups were asynchronous, textual conversations. In order to read 
and participate individuals had to either be online, looking at the screen, or know 
exactly where to search. However, with the development of powerful search 
engines, and the indexing of this information onto their search algorithms, 
newsgroups lost their ephemeral character. As they shifted into permanent and 
searchable archives, the experience and expectations of those participating were 
drastically transformed. 


3.2 Digital versus mental objects 

The mind of hypertext is dominated by icons, logos, links. Its main interface is the 
screen. Electricity favors iconic relationships. Everything we see on a Screen is a 
kind of "mental object" an icon, an image of memory, but externalized. When 
screens support the display of digitally constructed objects, one cannot help but 
notice the great similarities between mental objects (MO) and digital objects (DO). 
Among the points DOs have in common with MOs: 


They depend on connections 

They are meant to be networked 

They are recreated on demand, “just-in-time”, so to speak 

They are reasonably reliable (DOs perhaps more so than MOs) 

They are vulnerable to systemic attacks and destruction (mental breakdowns, 
viruses) 

They are part of a greater - reasonably homogenous whole 

They rely on very low intensity electrical (organic and electronic) energy 
They are made of varying doses of perceptual, iconic and conceptual content 
(wireframes and polygons are typical equivalents to imaging concepts, while 
rendering does the job of sensory memory) 

They are scalable and susceptible to shortcuts and generalizations 


Thus many complexities of mind are emulated by information and communication 
technologies (ICT). Of course DOs also add the hugely expanded potential of both 
being provided by someone other than the mind of the user, and by being amenable 
to co-production in real-time by several participants. In effect, technological trends 
show the relentless drive towards faster and larger connections as well as more 
pertinent (hypertinent as we call them) connections. The rapid improvement of 
search engines from the early days of Yahoo! <www.yahoo.com> to the present 
time of Gurunet < www.gurunet.com> and Google <www.google.com> shows 
cognitive progress in leaps and bounds. 


3.3 Main features of knowledge in hypertextual format 


Again, it is probably easier to distinguish some features of hypertextual cognition 
by contrasting them with those of the preceding format: 


TEXT HYPERTEXT 


Frontality/horizontality (page/stage) total surround/immersion (screen, VR) 


Networks change our conception and perception of time and space. For instance, 
as readers, our main relationship to spatial display is frontal, whether we consider 
the page, the stage, the perspective or the theory. With the electronic 
environments we are surrounded by information, or we penetrate it as in Virtual 
Reality installations, or, more simply, as when we displace a cursor in a search 
Space on our screen. Our relationship to texts is sequential and linear (even if we 
can, of course, skip pages) while we have random access to hypertexts and 
hypermedia, something that we can appreciate when we Search for a specific place 
on a DVD as opposed to patiently run a videotape to get to the same point. 
Causality dominates our sense of historical progress. We perceive time as flowing 
in one irreversible direction (usually to the right of centre), but with electronic 
media we make all times simultaneous, just an issue of pertinent retrieval. Analysis 
and synthesis organize and produce the rational mind, whereas principles of self- 
organization implying the interaction of many independent causes that operate in 
the emergence of phenomena such as, precisely, the development of the internet 
and the web and blogs. 


No longer measured in kilometers, space is measured in units such as ‘clicks’ or 
Signal indicators. How many clicks away is our destination? How much signal does 
my mobile phone have? No longer measured in hours, time is immediacy, it is the 
now, the “timeless time” (Castells 1996). The effects on cognition are 
unquestionable, as it brings out the minds of the users to the screens, 
interconnects them and accelerates them on networks. 


In the next few sections of this paper we outline some of the key concepts of 
know ledge societies as we See them developing or emerge. These concepts are not 
meant to exhaust the topic of the cognitive transformations in knowledge societies. 
Instead, they provide some insight into the different stages of the life cycle of 
information and knowledge, that is, its production, processing, distribution, storage, 
and access or retrieval. 


3.4 Augmentation 

Real time, anywhere, “anywhen” communication, be it via the web or the mobile 
phone, text, images or audio, is not only transforming but also facilitating the 
creation of new social and cognitive dynamics. 


Knowledge production and processing in knowledge societies is an increasingly 
networked process that interconnects human and nonhuman—technical and 
scientific—actors. Human cognition and cognitive technologies are brought together 
in novel ways that augment and transform both parties. The result is the creation of 
new kinds of hybrids, entities that defy categorization, and that can simultaneously 
affect and be affected by real world information and computer generated 
information (Viseu 2003a). 


A good example of augmentation is the wearable computer. A wearable computer 
is an intimate, cognitive technology, one that shares an individual’s personal space 
and becomes part of his/her embodied, sensorimotor structures, thus having a 
potential for changing that individual’s interpretation of the world and of him/herself 
(c.f. Varela 1999; Varela & Mulder 2000). Wearable computers are cognitive 
technologies that are proactive in the process of decision making. They are 
designed to become “technological companions” ora “second skin” that besides 
providing sensory and cognitive augmentation are also involved in the process of 
decision-making. With wearable computers the body becomes an information 
conduit and its role changes drastically, becoming, in Lev Manovich’s (2002) 
words, a “data space” from which data is extracted or inserted (Viseu 2003b; 
Viseu forthcoming). 


3.5 Acceleration 

The acceleration of the lifecycle of knowledge is another distinguishing 
characteristic of knowledge societies. Information and communication 
technologies have facilitated the acceleration of knowledge on all fronts. 
Knowledge is produced, manipulated, distributed and stored almost 
instantaneously, at speeds (and spaces) far beyond anything we had experienced 
before. Some of these stages become automated, for instance, information is 
immediately archived as it is entered in a website’s dynamic database. 


In many ways this acceleration is related to the break down of spatial boundaries. 
The colonization of space has been achieved by landing on the moon, shrinking 
the planet via networks and duplicating real space by virtual space. The new 
challenge is the conquest of time. As we embrace speed, and accelerate time, we 
enter the age of “timeless time” as Castells (1996) puts it. 


Several examples are illustrative of this new knowledge speed. Word of mouth, 
for instance, has become mediated by electronic technologies giving it an 
instantaneous and expanded character. Internet gossip is both instant and 
worldwide and in many instances can make or break reputations. Fora 
professional example, film distributors report that their revenues are being greatly 
affected by technologies that allow the viewers to communicate—text messaging, 
voice or email—their opinions to others as soon as a film is over (or even before). 
Word of mouth has always been a crucial element in a film’s success or failure. 
But, while before it took about a week for the word to spread, it now takes one or 
two days. Studios report that “[i]n the U.S. these days, the pace of chat is fast 
enough, in some cases, to affect a movie's box office results from its Friday 
opening to Saturday night.” (Munoz 2003). Moreover, the combination of mobile 


phones with the web, allows the establishment of a parallel, independent 
communication channel. 


The speed of information diffusion has also enabled the creation of new social 
dynamics, such as ‘cyberactivism’. Cyberactivism refers to the use of ICTs in the 
organization of social activism movements, protests and events. If in Western 
countries it is usually associated with the web, in other countries cyberactivitism 
relies mainly on the use of mobile phones and on their capability for text- 
messaging. Text messaging offers a series of advantages, it relies on cell phones 
that are often more ubiquitous than internet access, ‘texting’ is cheaper than 
making a phone call, messages can easily be forwarded to groups of people, and 
senders can receive a notice that indicates if the text message has been delivered 
or not. For instance, in the Philippines demonstrators used text messaging to 
coordinate their protest actions against President J oseph Estrada in real time. One 
new spaper quotes an unemployed construction worker saying, “The phone is our 
weapon now” (Rafael 2003). Moreover, text messaging was widely used to 
distribute information, jokes and rumors during the impeachment hearings of 

J oseph Estrada, hence playing an enormous role in eroding whatever legitimacy he 
had left (ibid). Newspapers report that at the height of this movement 70 million 
text messages (SMS) were being sent daily, in a country where only about 7 to 8 
million people own mobile phones (Ayson 2001; Rafael 2003).* 


As Speed accelerates all spheres of life, it is important to start examining what the 
effects of constant accessibility associated with an obligation for immediacy are. 


3.6 Ubiquity 

The perception of time is also changing profoundly due to the ubiquity of personal 
technologies. Waiting for someone or something, for example, has gone through a 
radical transformation. While waiting in a line-up, one can be on the phone. If 
someone is late, one can call or be called to better manage time. Likewise, 
meeting someone no longer has a fixed character. A meeting can be set up on the 
fly, by simply calling someone and finding out where they are. 


Mobility, the ability to navigate seamlessly through place and space, without 
losing the ability to access and distribute information—that is, without losing 
connectivity—is certainly one of the marks of knowledge societies. In North 
America this seamless navigation has been primarily achieved through the use of 
personal technologies, such as the PDA or RIM, that facilitate ubiquitous, or 
always-on, internet connection and above all, email connectivity. In most other 
parts of the world, however, the technology that has had the greatest impact on 
mobility is that of wireless mobile/cell phones. 


Mobile personal technologies have a definite impact on the ability to access 
information anytime, anywhere. As they permeate through all spheres of life, the 


* Ayson (2001) also reports that the internet penetration in the Philipinnes in 2001 was 
close to 2 million less than a third of that of mobile phones. For more on this specific event 
see Rafael 2003. 


world that surrounds us becomes more complex and interw eaved, creating hybrid, 
fluid spaces that are defined in interaction by those that compose them (c.f. 
Castells 1996; Sheller & Urry 2003). The interplay of digital and physical spaces 
is illustrative. A practical example is that of mobile game developers—such as 
Alive!—w ho take advantage of the implementation of location technologies (such 
as GPS) in mobile phones to develop multiuser games that take advantage of the 
users’ physical location. If two players are in close physical location they will 
receive a text message (SMS) indicating their geographical distance, and when 
they are close enough, they are able to play in virtual space against one another. 


3.7 Connective knowledge production 

The interactive feature of ICTs is of crucial importance to understand the 
knowledge society. Not only can virtually anyone - granted that access to the 
networks’ infrastructure and digital literacy are available - produce knowledge to 
be shared by others, networks also facilitate and enhance the opportunities for 
collaboration betw een individuals, be it in real-time or asynchronous. Collaborative 
software is being used in a variety of contexts. It supports teamwork over time 
and space, that is, when those participating are physically distant; and it 
complements ‘real’ space interaction, for instance, by being used in the classroom 
to foment discussion and conceptual development. 


It is this capacity for collaborative action and knowledge production that marks 
one of the knowledge societies main characteristics: emergence. In a networked 
know ledge society the whole is greater than the sum of the parts. The whole is 
relational and under constant renegotiation, its shape and identity continually 
being redefined. 


3.8 Innovation 

Innovation is a condition of knowledge. It is but the continuation and exacerbation 
of a tendency that was bred into us by the alphabet. By allowing people to extract 
information from human situations (history, local lore, rules and proverbs, rituals, 
etc) and to store them for uses in other contexts, the alphabet allow ed permanent 
recombination of meaning in technology, science and fiction. The difference now is 
that the delay between conception and production has been reduced to quasi 
instantaneous effects. This leads to a situation where we will merely think 
something up and get it done, much like the old - very old - days of magic. 


Not being biased towards any type of content the internet (in its current shape) 
fosters, through its wires or waves, endless creativity and sharing. Peer to peer 
networks are exemplar of the internet’s architecture. Networks such as the now 
defunct Napster < www.napster.com> or Kazaa < www.kazaa.com> connect 
individual computers to other individual computers allowing for direct exchanges 
amongst them. With every new item, or recombination of an old one, that is 
uploaded by any of the members of the community, the commons are enriched. 


3.9 Obsolescence: In literate societies knowledge was traditionally stored in paper. 
Paper is biased towards space (Innis 1951) hence not being too resistant to time. 
However, paper presents an advantage over digital media: If it survives the passage 


of time it can be accessed without the need for further support. Digital data is not 
visible to the naked eye without the help of a machine to translate it. This machine 
must not only speak the same language as the data, it must also be compatible 
with its material format. The format of portable media, for example, has changed 
considerably. Old 3.5” floppy disks and newer 5.25” have become irrelevant as 
data files become too large to be stored in them. In this process large amounts of 
knowledge can be rendered inaccessible, and thus virtually lost. The issue of 
know ledge storage will play a great role in the maintenance of know ledge societies. 
In the words of Roger Fiedler, a high level executive from Knight-Ridder, “we are 
always threatened with a case of digital Alzheimer”. 


4 Key issues in the knowledge society 

While the trends that shape the knowledge in hypertext continue to unfold, they 
also raise political and social issues that need to be addressed to prepare society 
to reap theirs benefits and avoid their potential downside. 


4.1 Democratization of know ledge 

Information and communication networks facilitate not only individual input 
(production) but also access to information. Two examples are of particular 
interest, the democratization of medical information and MIT’s OpenCourseWare. 


Medical information is perhaps one of the most elitist kinds of information in the 
sense that first hand access to it is restricted to a limited few: the health 
professionals. By the same token, health related information is not only of a 
sensitive but also vital importance for the average citizen. The importance of 
searching for health related information online has been widely documented. For 
instance, Baker et al. (2003) report, in an article published in the J ournal of the 
American Medical Association, that “Approximately 40% of respondents with 
internet access reported using the internet to look for advice or information about 
health or health care in 2001“ (Baker et al. 2003). Hence, initiatives that place 
medical information in the public realm are of major importance. One of such 
initiatives was undertaken in 1997, under the presidency of Bill Clinton, and 
consisted of providing free access for all to MEDLINE® MEDLINE is the National 
Library of Medicine reference database. It contains “more than 11 million articles 
published in 46000 biomedical journals” (MEDLINEplus n.d.) constituting the 
“world's most extensive collection of published medical information” (MEDLINE 
1997). While access to health information online is not, and should not, be taken 
as a substitute for seeing a doctor, it is helpful in providing individuals with 
know ledge about their condition. (The issue of the authenticity of the information 
retrieved will be discussed in the next point). 


Another example, of another initiative that facilitates access to valuable 

know ledge that was previously limited to a restricted group is the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s (MIT) OpenCourseWare. MIT’s OpenCourseWare is a 
web-based publishing initiative that allows everyone to access the teaching 
materials— lecture notes, video lectures, simulations, lab courses, reading list— 
that are used in the each of MIT’s courses. As its website declares, “[t]he idea 
behind MIT OpenCourseWare (OCW) is to make MIT course materials that are 


used inthe teaching of almost all undergraduate and graduate subjects available 
on the Web, free of charge, to any user anywhere in the world” (MIT OCW n.d.). 


The potentials behind initiatives such as the two described here is immense. 
However, these are increasingly being countered by initiatives that retrieve 
information from the public commons, placing it within the realm of private 
property (see point on ‘legislation’ for more). It is important in this regard to reach 
equilibrium between the notion that “information wants to be free” (J ohn Perry 
Barlow, 1996) and adequate rewards for information creators, distributors and 
providers. 


4.2 Legislative framework of property 

The importance of the legal framework of property, intellectual property and 
copyright stems not only from the fact that now adays knowledge is increasingly 
being converted into digital formats, but from the fact that as it does it becomes 
‘information’, that is, a (usually private) product that can be copyrighted and that 
is bound by intellectual property or trademark rights. Since digitization affects all 
spheres of life, the result is that copyright law is entering the realm of disciplines 
such as zoology, botany, and genetics. Hence, the contents of a cell, or a gene, 
the constitution of a plant, can all be subject to these rules. 


The changes made to the current legal framework are having, and will continue to 
have, a significant impact on creativity and innovation. As growing numbers of 
entities and information are taken from the public realm to be placed under the 
control of a private owners, the commons is depleted. (See Lessig 2001 for more 
on this topic). 


4.3 Customization 

If literate societies relied on the standardization of language and thought, and on 
mass news delivery, hypertextual societies open the possibility for customization 
and variance; customization of one’s access to the world, variation in the ways of 
expressing oneself. The internet has imploded the dynamic process of creating 
meaning with language. New terms and practices spread like viruses among 
internet users. Take ‘googling’, for instance: it refers to the practice of using 
Google, the search engine < www.google.com> , to look for information about 
someone else, usually prior to meeting this person (Swidey 2003). With its ability 
to make the past present and permanent Google is transforming the social 
dynamics of getting to know others. 


Furthermore, the internet offers more opportunities to customize one’s access to 
reality, because it is a “my-way” medium. It not only offers a “one-way” channel 
(like the radio or television), and a “two-way” communication (Such as the 
telephone) it also offers the possibility of a “my-way” interface, that is, the 
possibility of personalizing the medium itself and what it delivers. For instance, 
newspapers sites can be customized to deliver only news about sports, or the 
contrary, to exclude all news about sports (Negroponte 1995). Email filters can, 
for example, be created to automatically delete incoming information containing 


, 


the terms ‘x’ or ‘y’. In its extreme, customization gives users the world at the 


measure of their specific needs; Individual comfort is elevated to its maximum 
exponent. 


Several authors (e.g., Shapiro 1999; Sunstein 2001) have warned of the risks of 
tailoring reality to fit individual preferences. Aristotle, in Politics, states that “a 
city is composed of different kinds of men; similar people cannot bring a city into 
existence” (quoted in Sennett 1994). But, what would Aristotle say about a world 
which is customized to fit each individual’s needs, which is experienced 
differently by every individual. Is it still one common space? Is reality merely the 
sum of its citizens or is it a greater entity? Combined with the tendency of 
broadcast media to “atomize” in narrowcasting to reach ever smaller and more 
Specialized audiences, the bias of customization is threatening common 
information intake and the very nature of public information itself. 


4.4 Authentification and trust 

Determining the authenticity of the information being retrieved is a problem that, 
we believe, will become pivotal in years to come. The issue of judging the 
accurateness, authenticity and legitimacy of the information being retrieved is not 
an easy one, especially given the exponential growth in the number of information 
bits that are available on the World Wide Web. Misinformation—be it in the form 
of spam, pyramid schemes or untruthful information—poses serious obstacles to 
the creation of ‘trust’ in online environments, and has been classified by some as 
the more threatening kind of computer viruses (Cannon 2001). Reflecting upon 
the example offered above, the democratization of access to medical know ledge 
is helpful to understanding the extent of the implications of information 
authenticity. In literate societies the physicality of the source—a health 
professional or a book on the subject—gave it some legitimacy. Errors were still 
made, but because access to information was restricted it was easier to determine 
the credentials of the source. Nowadays, however, medical advice is offered ina 
variety of websites, email lists, email spam and support groups, among others. 
The multiplicity of information available— often contradictory— makes it imperative 
to design mechanisms that will help individual users judge the authenticity of the 
information they are accessing. 


The Ebay < www.ebay.com> peer-evaluation system, where individuals are rated 
by their peers on the basis of their interaction history, is one possible way of 
dealing with this issue. Similarly the creation of communities of interest and 
practice, such as Slashdot < www.slashdot.com> , provide good examples of the 
creation of online reputations that are based on the recorded history of one’s 
digital persona. 


4.5 Accountability 

The sharing of the decision making process with others and with socio- 
technological entities aggravates the always problematic issue of assigning 
accountability. An example is the practice of relaying illicit content from a 
multiplicity of servers in various countries, or issuing forbidden material in one 
country from one where the same content is authorized. Where can responsibility 
be assigned in such practices? The example of wearable computers illustrates this 


point well. If these cognitive technologies become pro-active, being able to act 
and react to certain stimuli, where can we place the origin of action? In the 
individuals who designed the technology? in the technology itself? Or in the 
person who is wearing it? This issue is all the more important as new legislation is 
enacted in some Western countries preventing users from reverse engineering the 
technologies they acquire. For instance, in the United States the Digital 
Millennium Copyright Act (DMCA) prevents users from tinkering with the design 
features of digital technologies. 


The increased use of software agents— mediating actors—is also of importance. 
Agents are currently being developed mainly in the context of electronic 
commerce. The idea behind it is that an sets up the parameters of his/her agent, 
who then trails the world wide web in search of the best deal. For instance, Patti 
Maes, a professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), is 
conducting research on the development of software agents to assist users deal 
with the growing numbers of incoming information. “Her team [has] built the first 
successful (sic) prototypes of agents for personalized information filtering, eager 
assistant agents, agents that buy and sell on behalf of a user, matchmaking 
agents and remembrance agents” (Maes n.d.) 


4.6 Identity 

Our conception of self is increasingly being extended through the electronic 
networks. Be it the internet, mobile phones or other networked media, identity is 
increasingly fluid and relational. As time and space are measured in networked- 
terms, so is identity. Who a person is is intimately connected to the networks that 
he/she belongs to, and to the nodes and hubs that link him/her to others. Moreover, 
identity is dependent not only on physical elements, but also on digital 
characteristics, and it is, to some extent involuntary and/or unconscious. Activities, 
in the electronic realm, leave footprints, that are beyond the individual’s control and 
can then be stored in databases where they can be retrieved. The image that they 
create has been given different names. For instance, Agre (1994) calls it a “digital 
individual”, Kilger (1994) a “virtual self”, Poster (1990) an “additional self”, Clarke 
(1994) a “digital persona” and Mark Federman, a “digiself” (2003). 


As Sheller and Urry (2003) suggest “one’s identity is no longer neural networks but 
also by electronic ones. Persons are nodes in these networks. The body functions 
as a hyperlink to gain access to all these fragmented selves, and to connect to 
other nodes in the personal networks that no longer exist only in physical spaces”. 
Legislation on digital identities and their relationships to organic and social ones is 
still under construction. 


4.7 Private/public 

Likewise, notions of public and private space blend, giving shape to new kinds of 
‘privates’—the self is extended through electronic networks that define it and 
constitute it (see googling example above)—and new types of ‘publics’. Howard 
Rheingold’s (2002) description of mobile phone use amongst teenagers in Finland 
is exemplar. He observed that the mobile phone is often used as a Social, public 
medium, when images and messages displayed on the screen are shared with 


others who are present or when the conversation itself is made public. Rheingold 
concludes that “a new mode of social communication, enabled by a new 
technology, has already become diffused into the norms of Finnish society” 
(Rheingold 2002, xvi). 


Reactions against the pervasiveness of communication and the personal 
availability that it requires are also becoming apparent. France, for instance, has 
become the “first country to legalize jamming devices for public use” (hAnluain 
2002). In England, a proposal to enable subway stations with signal spectrum 
was met with protest by part of the passengers (ibid). Artistic experimentation 
also provides an example here. The Grand Prize winner of the 2002 Media Arts 
Festival of J apan’s Agency for Cultural Affairs explored the theme of the 
“frustration and anger caused by other people’s mobile phones” (J ones & IDEO 
2002). This project, titled Social Mobiles,’ and developed by Crispin J ones and 
IDEO, proposed new functions for the mobile phone. For instance, the electric 
shock phone, that ensures that people talk with a low voice by giving them 
electric shocks when they don’t. Or the catapult phone that launches sounds into 
other people’s phone conversations thus effectively jamming them (IDEO & J ones 
2002). 


Personal stories are also emerging. In their investigation of the internet use in 
everyday life, Clement et al. (2003) report on the need, felt by some, to establish 
clear separations between times of availability and off-times. They ask if it is 
possible that we will witness “an increased reaction against the often proclaimed 
ideal of the ‘always-on, always-accessible’ internet?” (Clement et al. 2003). 


4. 8 New divides: One of the biggest challenges today is the growing inequalities 
between poor and rich. Although there was some initial prophesizing about ICTs as 
the great equalizer (e.g., Toffler 1980; Negroponte 1995), reality has proved them 
wrong. At the dawn of the 21* century the gap between affluent and developing 
countries has not been reduced. In fact, some authors argue that networked ICTs 
have been developed and implemented along the lines of this dualism—that is itself 
a product of a neo-liberal capitalist policy—hence exacerbating it (see for instance, 
Castells 1999; Sassen 1998; Stiglitz 2002; Klein 2000). In sum, the geography of 
inequality existent in the world, was transposed to the infrastructure and space of 
netw orks.° 


5 < http://www .ideo.com/case_studies/Social_M obiles/index.html> 

€ In a somewhat paradoxical fashion, many of the places that are made more invisible by the 
power of networks are the ones suffering the most from their remains and disposals. A 
series of recent articles in Mercury News documents the networks of the e-waste business. 
That is, the sale of information technology waste, often constituted by toxic parts, to 

China. It exposes the sweatshop work rules that bind those who work in their ‘recycling’, 
and the disregard for environmental regulations (Schoenberger 2002). Likewise, Klein 
narrates her conversation with a 17 year old girl who assembles cd-rom drives for IBM in 
the outskirts of Manila: “[we make computers [the girl says] but we don’t know how to 
operate computers" (Klein 2000, xvii). 


Online Language Populations 
Total: 649 Million 
(March. 2003) 


Dutch 1.5% 
Russiah 2.7% English 
Portuguese 352% 
2.8% 


French 3.3% 
| italian 3.6% 


Korean 
42% 


German 
65% 


Spanish 


8.1% Chinese 


Japanese 11.9% 
103% 


[DO YOU HAVE A SOURCE FOR THIS? URL, ETC..] 


These divides are not only relative to access. Digital literacy, the ability to make 
effective use (Gurstein 2003) of the capabilities of ICTs, is also an issue. So is 
language, the ability to read English (the language of the web). However, the earlier 
claims that English would be and remain the overwhelmingly dominant language of 
the Internet need to be measured against the rapid rise of other languages on line, 
an indicator that the geography of inequality is not destiny. 


On the other hand, this divide is, in many ways a process that feed onto itself: 
because there are few Africans online, there is little African content. The lack of 
African content draws less Africans towards the web, and so on. 


The hopeful news is that on all fronts the digital divide is being eroded by the 
adoption of cheap, pervasive and easy-to-use (cellular phones, SMS) technologies. 
The mobile phone penetration is ten times faster and larger then that of the 
internet, its adoption being felt across the globe. Mobile phones require a less 
burdensome physical infrastructure and this has led some to defend it as a solution 
forthe digital divide. Continents such as Africa, traditionally afflicted by a depleted 
public service infrastructure, are profiting from the appearance of wireless 
communication technologies. Mobile phones offerthe possibility of accessing the 
web, but more important than that, they are fomenting the creation of an 
alternative network which, in some ways, is less rich than the web, but by the 
same token much more personal. In the mobile phone networks, the creation of 
hubs and nodes is more democratic, albeit far from equalitarian. 


4.9 Political dividers 


Another aspect of digital divide is that political conditions can increase it by 
excessive control. Countries that track internet activity include not only repressive 
or one party systems, such as Saudi Arabia, China and Burma, but also established 
democracies, as Britain, Russia and Australia (NYT staff 2001). While it is true that 
there is software that allows users to circumvent these barriers (e.g., the now 
defunct safeweb.com) it is also true that great efforts are being made to make the 
internet a more regulated environment (see Mann 2001; Lessig 2001). 


Moreover, a number of innovative initiatives are using the mobile phone to emulate 
internet-communication, hence providing a different kind of access. In Portugal, for 
example, the multimedia branch of the state owned television company (RTP) offers 
a service called ‘TVChat’, a television channel where individuals can emulate real- 
time ‘chat room’ communication using the text messaging feature (SMS) of their 
mobile phones. In 2002 RTP reported having 15 thousand users per day that 
translated into 40 thousand daily messages, adding up to about one million 
messages per month (Telemoveis staff 2002). 


Not all political initiatives go in the direction of controlling internet access and use. 
In fact, successful e-government projects, and more importantly, e-governance 
initiatives, are being developed at global, national and local levels. Moreover, 
politicians have started using the web to divulge their ideas and positions on 
matters of interest for their constituents. Weblogs or ‘blogs’ are the latest 
instruments used for this. Blogging is not only a kind of personal diary made 
public, it is also a networking device and an instant personality scan all at once. It 
helps to build trust not only by presenting transparently verifiable facts about 
oneself and one’s opinions, but also the automated index of one’s interest and 
preoccupations along with the network of people querying them. Blogging has 
been available since the late 90’s but only reached public and political attention in 
the last few months. It is said that Howard Dean, a Democratic Party Candidate 
for the US presidency, owes his rapid rise from relatively unknown to favorite to 
having posted his opinions in “Blogging for America”, his political platform on line. 


A blog is in Winer’s terms, a “kind of a continual tour, with a human guide who 
you get to know. There are many guides to choose from, each develops an 
audience, and there's also comraderie and politics between the people who run 
weblogs, they point to each other, in all kinds of structures, graphs, loops, etc” 
(Winer n.d.). An example of such an initiative is that of Portugal, where the 
possibility to ‘own’ a blog has been legislated so that all members of parliament 
are able to host their online memory in the Parliament’s server (Oliveira 2003). 


5 Conclusion 


Know ledge is dynamic, flowing, shared, and applied. A knowledge society is one 
that shares information at least to the extent that is can help to secure the survival 
and the harmony of the social body. Today, globalization makes it clear that the 
larger social body is all the people on the planet. There is much in knowledge that 
concerns and affects them all. Our prime objective then should be to share 
knowledge in larger and larger realms. 


The hardest question is how to reconcile mindsets. The shift from religious to 
secular that occurred during the transition from oral to literate societies was 
accompanied by a brutal clash betw een irreconcilable mindsets. Greek tragedy was 
invented to ease the passage from orality to literacy among the Athenians. The 
same kind of traumatizing transition occurred from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. It was impossible to reconcile the epistemology of the Christian 
Church with that of the secular individual. After two hundred years of religious 
wars, the secular mind took over and established tolerance, supported by the 
dominant information-processing device of the times, the printed word. The 
strategy of tolerance worked for Europe until the 20 century during which the 
world suffered the worst convulsions of its history. Today, we are confronting 
another great change of mind, a similar situation, except that it is taking the form 
of a contraction of time (instantaneity) as well as of space (globalization). We are 
dealing not with a simple transition, but quite literally a juxtaposing, a forced 
cohabitation between religious and secular orders. The violence can take extreme 
forms. 


We need to create epistemological conditions where people can experience other 
cultures ways of seeing and being in the world to get a relativized perception of 
their own reality. Indigenous knowledge must be experienced from within to help 
support the democratic ideal. However, this must be done without becoming 
condescending or indifferent. Other knowledges and knowledge of the other must 
not only be made available but also understood and discussed. The future we 
should be aiming to create must ensure that the networks provide different cultures 
and peoples with equal representation and access to the knowledge flows. It is 
important to counter the tendency of having the networked space become a replica 
of the geographical inequalities. 


We need to assess where we are now and what we must be careful about as we 
plan for the future. In our current networked societies, knowledge (and information) 
has become easier to access and to produce. Knowledge is more dynamic than ever 
before, with thoughts immediately becoming part of the Commons (e.g., blogs), 
and languages are being renewed and revived through the constant evolution of 
new vocabularies and associated practices (such as googling). 


Cognition is, by necessity, also undergoing major changes. The ubiquitous 
availability of computer chips and devices has accelerated the thought and decision 
making process, but it has equally increased the demands placed on individuals. 
Real-time implies constant ability to access but also constant need to reply. The 
cognitive impacts of this increased demand are still not known. 


Furthermore, the potential for collective and connective knowledge production is 
now more enhanced than ever. Groups of individuals can collaborate remotely, with 
the support of a variety of networked software and hardware. The hybrid character 
of this collective knowledge production is also becoming increasingly explicit. We 
are currently experiencing a growing implementation and use of computing devices 
that actively participate in cognitive processes, such as decision making. Cognition, 


then, is manifestly a shared process. Mind and cognition, in the twenty-first 
century, are not bound by the body, instead they are as distributed, decentralized 
and interconnected as the networks that surround us. This argument is far from 
new—e.g., Bateson 1972; Vygotsky 1962; Vygotsky 1978—however, now it is 
more visible than ever before. 


The technological artefacts that participate in the cognitive process, as we have 
shown, are not mere neutral tools that individuals use as they will. Instead, these 
artefacts greatly affect (and are affected by) the thought processes that they help 
develop and sustain. 


It is clear that we are standing at the edge of an era with great promise. 
Knowledge, the staple of knowledge societies, is a unique resource in that it 
expands by use and grows by sharing (unless it is subject to copyrights). 


Returning to the argument we made at the start of this article, we must realize that 
in a world that is so interconnected as ours, there is a risk of a domino fall of 
fantastic proportions. To guarantee that this does not happen, we must ensure that 
all nodes are represented and all links working. As László Barabasi (2003) puts it, 
“unless we are willing to cut the connections, the only way to change the world is 
to improve all nodes and links.” 
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Virtual Gravity and the Duality of Reality 
Efthimios Harokopos 


Gravity, Reality, Virtual Reality, Causality, Cosmology 


It is shown that a hypothesis about gravity having a virtual cause implies there are two 
primary reference frames, a reality and a functional virtual reality and an equivalence 
principle relating the two is postulated. A mathematical expression relating the primary 
reference frames to the state of reality provides an explanation of particle-wave duality and 
resolves the controversy about the speed of gravity. A model for motion, time and particle 
formation is briefly discussed, in which the hypothesis about the virtual cause of gravity and 
supporting postulates are valid. It is further shown that such model provides solutions to 
unsolved paradoxes and a unification of consistent but contradictory ancient theories of 
matter and motion. Finally, a reference is made about the basis for devising experiments and 
testing the predictions of the model. 


1. Introduction 


The lack of an explanation about the cause of gravity is well known and there is no need to 
elaborate in depth on this issue here. It suffices to say that although several hypotheses about 
the cause of gravitation have been proposed, so far none has been verified experimentally. A 
few mathematical models of gravitational effects have attained the status of a scientific 
theory due to their accurate predictions. Two examples of scientific theories about gravity are 
Newton’s Universal Law of Gravitation and Einstein’s General Relativity Theory. Van 
Flandern has provided an excellent introduction on this subject in the book Pushing Gravity. 
[1] Van Flandern is a proponent of Le Sage’s model of gravitation based on a material flux of 
gravitons while recognizing the severe implications from not specifying an antecedent cause 
to gravitational effects. The model of gravitation based on a material flux of gravitons 
represents a serious attempt to salvage the reality of this world and stir away from the 
inevitable conclusion of our reality being some special type of virtual reality. However, the 
postulations made regarding the properties of the material flux of graviton particles leave no 
room for an experimental detection and the theory is not falsifiable although its mathematical 
predictions closely match those of General Relativity. In could be stated that, in an ironic 
way, the postulations required for turning the graviton material flux into a scientific theory of 


gravitation result in it transformed into a virtual cause. It is important also to realize that 
General Relativity provides a consistent mathematical theory for gravitational attraction 
based on the concept of curved space-time but it does not define a mechanical cause for the 
bodies to follow the geodesic paths postulated. 


In section two we consider the hypothesis that gravity is the result of a virtual cause and in 
section three examine the implications arising from it. Based on such implications leading 
primarily to the concept of the dual nature of our reality, a model is briefly described in 
section four that can facilitate virtual causes for gravitation and motion. It is further shown in 
section five that such model provides a solution to the paradoxes of motion and in section six 
a reference is made to the basis for devising experiments for testing some predictions of the 
model. 


2. Gravity as the Effect of a Virtual Cause 


We begin with the hypothesis that gravity has a virtual cause. This hypothesis implies that we 
inhabit some type of virtual reality. The term virtual is often used to denote the state of being 
such without actually being such. According to this definition, a virtual reality is the state of 
being a reality without actually being a reality. This definition of virtual reality assumes that 
observers situated in it can differentiate it from an actual reality. It is not a useful definition 
for observers situated in a virtual reality without having knowledge of the existence of an 
external reality causing their virtual reality. 


In order to arrive at a more useful definition of virtual reality with virtual gravitational cause, 
let us consider an intelligent observer who is situated in a virtual reality reference frame. Let 
us further assume that this observer does not have any knowledge of the existence of a reality 
reference frame responsible for her virtual reality but has freedom of interaction within the 
limitations set in her virtual reality. What type of a reality is that for the observer? 


In order to answer the question, we note that for the particular observer considered, her 
reality cannot be considered by her as a virtual reality, since she has no way of knowing or 
proving that there is another reality responsible for her reality. Then, the reference frame of 
the observer must be considered part of some reality reference frame from her point of view, 
for it would make no sense to consider it being a virtual reality, since that’s the only reality 
that appears to exist. Therefore, any virtual reality where there is no direct evidence from the 
phenomena of an external reality causing it to exist is considered to be a reality. 


The above conclusion seems almost trivial. A complication arises, however, when the 
observer in her virtual reality, which she assumes to be a reality, notices certain interactions 
that seem to lack a detectable mechanism of cause and effect. As an example, despite her 
intense efforts, the intelligent observer may consistently fail in identifying the nature of the 


mechanism that causes objects to fall towards the ground when dropped from a height above 
it. The observer may postulate that there must be some type of mechanical interaction, 
similar to that responsible for the orbits of the planets and comets. Furthermore, when the 
observers pushes objects they move and she may further postulate that this is the effect of her 
exerting a force on the objects. In the same context, she may postulate that what holds her on 
the surface of her planet must be due to some type of force applied on her and this force is 
transmitted in space. She may then start making hypotheses about the mechanism of gravity 
being a type of magnetic pulling or something like a pressure coming from above, just to 
state two alternatives. Apparently, the observer is not aware she resides in a virtual reality 
reference frame where interactions may be due to virtual causes and a direct transfer of 
information from a virtual cause to its effect, or vice verse, is not required. In other words, 
the cause for some phenomena in a virtual reality may be of a virtual nature. In order to 
describe the type of virtual reality where interactions are possible and in such a way as to 
offer a perception to intelligent observers of it being a reality, the following definition is 
made: 


Definition: A functional virtual reality is the type of reality where there are some cause and 
effect interactions that are of virtual nature, in the particular sense that there is not any energy 
transfer between a virtual cause and its effect. 


From the reference frame of a local observer in a functional virtual reality it is irrelevant 
whether energy is transferred from a virtual cause to its effect or an equivalent amount of 
energy is used by an external reality facilitating her virtual reality to cause a virtual effect. 
Thus, a local observer cannot differentiate between reality and virtual reality from a causality 
perspective. In such cases, describing an effect using hypothetical virtual causes may allow 
suitable physical laws to be developed. Therefore, one could postulate that there is 
equivalence between reality and virtual reality in the particular sense described by the 
following equivalence principle of reality and virtual reality: 


A functional virtual reality that allows devising physical laws in terms of virtual quantities is 
equivalent to a reality and can be treated as such. 


By treating a functional virtual reality as a reality is meant here that certain physical laws are 
possible to establish, which describe effects in terms of causes that are of virtual nature. This 
allows making accurate predictions about dynamical states in a functional virtual reality 
without the need for an explicit description of the mechanism of the interactions. An example 
is Newton’s Law of Universal Gravitation, which is used in making accurate predictions in 
the absence of relativistic effects. More importantly, this type of law allows treating a virtual 
reality as a reality in a larger scheme of things. In terms of causality, a virtual cause can be 
assumed to act instantly and that can justify action at a distance, whereas a real cause must 
always precede its effect. By postulating virtual causes, the stretched causality relationship 
implied by physical laws such as the Newton’s second law of motion is justified. 


Furthermore, the use of force is also justified in this respect, as it is known that many 
philosophers and scientists criticized the use of force as a pure intellectual construction as 
soon as Newton published his second law of motion. [2] 


Below we summarize the postulates made in supporting the hypothesis that gravity has a 
virtual cause: 


Hypothesis: Gravity has a virtual cause 
Postulate 1: There are two primary reference frames, a reality and a functional virtual reality. 


Postulate 2: Every effect in a functional virtual reality reference frame has an antecedent 
cause or a virtual concurrent cause. 


Postulate 3: There is an equivalence of reality and functional virtual reality in the particular 
sense expressed by the equivalence principle of reality and virtual reality. 


Next, we will examine some implications arising from postulate three, the principle of 
equivalence of reality and functional virtual reality. 


3. State of Reality and Duality 


The postulated presence of two primary reference frames implies a direct relationship 
between reality and functional virtual reality and also the duality of physical elements. The 
duality arises because (A) reality is responsible for the existence of functional virtual reality 
and (B) all elements in a functional virtual reality also exist in reality but not necessarily in 
the same perceived form. An example is light. In a functional virtual reality light can be 
considered to be a wave. In the reality reference frame, light is made of particles as will be 
defined in the model presented in section four of this paper. 


3.1 Expected state of reality 


The relationship between the two primary reference frames give rise to the notion of a state 
of reality of observers and postulated to have the following mathematical form: 


Sr = [1-(1/y)] Rs + (1/y) VR, 1-1 


where Sp is the state of reality of the observer, R, is the state of reality for observers in the 
reference frame of reality, VR, the state of reality for observers in the reference frame of 
functional virtual reality and y the relativistic gamma given by: 


y= [L -vA 1-2 


where v stands for the speed of the observer and c is the speed of light. 


It can be seen from expressions 1-1 and 1-2 that the state of reality Sp is ultimately decided 
by the speed v. For an observer at rest y is equal to unity and equation 1-1 yields Sp = VR,, 
that is the observer’s state of reality is due to the functional virtual reality VR reference 
frame only and independent of the state of reality Rs. As the speed of the observer 
approaches the speed of light, y approaches infinity and Sr approaches the state of reality Rs 
attributed to the reference frame of reality R. In effect, an observer travelling at a speed of 
light c is always a part of the reality reference frame R. At speeds greater than zero and less 
than the speed of light c, the reference frames of reality R and functional virtual reality VR 
are connected by equation 1-1 and ultimately decide the state of reality Sr of the observer. 
From another perspective, equation 1-1 tell us that the state of reality of an observer in a 
functional virtual reality reference frame VR will change to that of reality R if the speed of 
light is reached. Therefore, an observer in a functional virtual reality reference frame VR 
either can never reach the speed of light or if such speed is reached, a permanent change in 
state of reality occurs to that of reality R. 


3.2 Particle-wave duality 


Equation 1-1 can be used to describe the particle-wave duality property of light. As a first 
step, equation 1-1 is used to express the fundamental quantity of mass as follows 


m = [1-(1/y)] mp + (1/y) Ele? 1-3 


where the mass m of a particle was substituted for the state of reality Sr in equation 1-1, mp 
is the mass of the particle in the reference frame of reality R and E/c’ the equivalent mass of 
the particle in the functional virtual reality frame VR. At rest, the speed of the particle is zero 
and its mass m is given by equation 1-3 and equals E/c”. As the speed of the particle 
approaches the speed of light, y approaches infinity and its mass m approaches the value 
defined in the reality reference frame R and given by mp. 


Multiplying both sides of equation 1-3 by the speed of the particle v yields the magnitude of 
its momentum P: 


P=mv=[1-(1/y)] mv+(/y) (E/c?) v 1-4 


Equations 1-3 and 1-4 illustrate the particle-wave duality property. In the functional virtual 
reality reference frame VR, light is perceived as a wave and because its speed is constant and 
equal to c, the second term of the right hand side of equation 1-4 reduces to P = E/c. As the 
speed of the observer approaches c, the primary reference frame becomes that of that of 
reality R where light has a particle nature. At any intermediate speed, light has a dual nature 
depending on the reference frame the observer assumes. The constancy of the speed of light 
is justified by the argument that when part of the reality reference frame R, no physical 


magnitude can be affected by interactions taking place in the virtual reality frame VR 
because reality causes functional virtual reality and not vice versa. Furthermore, physical 
laws can be devised using either nature of light, whichever is deemed appropriate depending 
on the reference frame assumed. 


3.3 The speed of gravity 


An additional postulate is made (Postulate 4) that the speed of information propagation is 

practically infinite within the reference frame of reality R and limited by the speed of light 
within the reference frame of functional virtual reality VR. The speed of gravity v, can be 

expressed using equation 1-1 as follows: 


v= [1-(1/Y)] vr + (1) wr 1-5 


where vr is the speed of information in the reality reference frame R and vyp the speed of 
information in the functional virtual reality reference frame VR. At rest, or at speeds much 
lower than the speed of light, the speed of gravity is approximately equal to the maximum 
speed of information within the functional virtual reality VR and equals c. In the reality 
reference frame R, the speed of gravity is many orders of magnitude faster than the speed of 
light. The speed of gravity as given by equation 1-5 depends on the speed of the observer v 
included in the gamma factor (equation 1-2) and it is not a constant. 


The subject of the speed of gravity is a controversial one but that may only be due to the 
different reference frames of reality assumed in the calculations and observations made. The 
Newtonian interpretation of gravity as an attractive force assumes an infinite propagation 
speed for it and “action at a distance”. Therefore, in the context proposed herein, Newtonian 
gravity assumes the reference frame of reality R. Special Relativity placed an upper bound 
on the speed of information transfer, including the propagation of gravity forces in the force 
field interpretation of General Relativity, equal to that of the speed of light and in the context 
of this paper assumes the reference frame of virtual reality VR. If gravity propagates at the 
speed of light, inconsistencies arise in classical Newtonian gravity models, as well as in 
models that postulate gravity as being the effect of a material flux, such as La Sage’s pushing 
gravity hypothesis. At the same time, if the speed of gravity is a faster than light (FTL) 
phenomenon, a serious causality problem arises in General Relativity theory and other metric 
theories of gravitation. 


Recent work based on experimental observations made by Dr. Sergei Kopeikin, a University 
of Missouri physicist, and Edward Fomalont, an astronomer at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory (NRAO), measured the speed of gravity equal to the speed of light. 
[3] The publication of the results started a heated debate immediately by dividing scientists in 
two opposing camps, those asserting that the speed of gravity equals the speed of light and 
those rebutting such claim and asserting that gravity propagates at much higher speeds. Some 
have also claimed that the determination of the speed of gravity made by Kopeikin was based 


on wrong formulations. 


In the context of equation 1-5, the answer about the speed of gravity satisfies both camps. 
This issue arises because different reference frames are assumed. General Relativists 
consider the reference frame of the effect of gravity whereas Newtonian force field 
interpretations of gravity take the reference frame of the cause of gravity. Since both theories 
fail to define a true cause and effect relationship, then according to the hypothesis made 
herein, they are both correct about the speed of gravity. The cause of gravity is in the 
reference frame of reality and operates at speeds practically infinite while its virtual effect 
can only be observed at the speed of light, which is the upper limit that bounds our entire 
observations and motion in the functional virtual reality reference frame. The information 
transfer in the reference frame of reality R is an FTL phenomenon but such operation is 
transparent to all observers in the functional virtual reality VR it facilitates. In the functional 
virtual reality reference frame, the phenomenon of gravity can only be observed at the upper 
speed limit of motion, which is the speed of light. From this specific reference frame and 
state of reality the speed of gravity depends on the speed of light and given by equation 1-5. 
There is no causality violation because the reference frames for the cause and effect 
considered are different and this is a key point. It is important to clarify that according to the 
hypothesis made herein, gravity is the real effect of a virtual cause in the functional virtual 
reality reference frame VR and a virtual effect of a real cause in the reality reference frame 
R. There is no direct cause and effect relationship possible to establish and that has been the 
main factor contributing to the failure in identifying the mechanism responsible for 
gravitation. 


Equation 1-1 can be extended to account for a variety of physical magnitudes and can 
express their dual nature arising from the two postulated reference frames of reality, R and 
VR. From the perspective of a probability distribution of the state of reality, 1/y can be 
thought of as the probability of the state of the observer and equation 1-1 gives the expected 
value of such state. The state of reality R, is the null event with probability zero and the state 
of virtual reality VR, the certain event with probability one. 


3.4 Indeterminacy: Continuity versus Discontinuity 


Physical magnitudes in dynamical motion in a functional virtual reality reference frame are 
considered continuous. In the reference frame of reality, all physical magnitudes are 
discontinuous at Plank scale, according to the model discussed in the next section. The 
assumption of continuity of physical magnitudes in a functional virtual reality implies the 
indeterminacy of such magnitudes. This indeterminacy is due to the application of the set of 
real numbers R in measuring physical magnitudes and it is known this set is uncountable and 
that most real numbers are irrational. In the reality frame R, space-time is discrete and the set 
of rational numbers Q applies. This set does not contain any irrational or transcendental 
numbers but only numbers with a finite or periodic decimal expansion. With respect to 


number sets and their use in measuring physical magnitudes, equation 1-1 can be written as 
follows: 


Sı = [1-(1/y)] Ive + (1/y) Ir 1-6 


where Sı is the state of indeterminacy, Iyr the state of indeterminacy in a functional virtual 
reality reference frame and Ir the state of indeterminacy in the reality reference frame. In the 
functional virtual reality reference frame VR and at speeds much lower than the speed of 
light c, the relativistic y is close to unity and the set of real numbers R applies to all 
measurements made because of the assumed continuity. As the speed approaches the speed 
of light c, space-time assumes its discrete nature at the Plank scale level and the set of 
rational numbers Q can be used in determining physical magnitudes. There is always 
indeterminacy in physical values due to the applicability of two different sets of numbers 
with different properties, as expressed by equation 1-6. In the reality reference frame R, 
measurements are limited by decimal expansion periodicity and in the functional virtual 
reality frame VR limited in addition in the context of irrational and transcendental numbers. 
Only at speeds exactly equal to the speed of light there can be a higher precision in the 
determination of physical magnitudes. This leads to a revision of a recent bold hypothesis 
made by Lynds of indeterminacy versus discontinuity and presented as a conclusion of an 
argument that was nevertheless trivially invalid. [4] The same hypothesis is arrived at here 
within the framework established by the postulate of the presence of two primary frames of 
reference, a reality R and a functional virtual reality VR but with a notable revision. 
Certainty is traded off for realizing continuity for observers in the reference frame of 
functional virtual reality VR and naturally there is not a precise instant in time for physical 
magnitudes to be determined exactly in that frame. However, the hypothesis is also true in 
the case of absolute rest in a functional virtual reality and not limited to dynamical motion. 
Furthermore, any ramifications of the hypothesis of indeterminacy versus discontinuity 
depend on the reference frame of the observer and if such reference frame is that of reality R, 
where motion is discontinuous and comprised of precise instants in time, indeterminacy is 
still present. Therefore, the hypothesis of indeterminacy versus discontinuity alludes to a 
physical law justified within the context of the equivalence principle of reality and virtual 
reality previously discussed and holds only for observers in a functional virtual reality who 
assume a continuous space-time. As the speed of observers in a functional virtual reality VR 
approaches the speed of light, their state of reality changes to that of reality R, according to 
equation 1-1 and certainty increases. This may be contrary to common sense but because the 
discrete nature of space-time comes into a dominant play at such speeds, continuity vanishes 
in favor of a discrete space-time but indeterminacy is still present. Indeterminacy is not the 
cause of either continuity or discontinuity but just an effect. According to the postulation 
made herein then, the overall effect of indeterminacy of physical magnitudes is, at the highest 
level, due to the presence of two reference frames of existence with their states related 
mathematically by expression 1-1 and it is an effect caused by both continuity and 
discontinuity. Evidently, such mathematical relationship could also prove valuable in making 


a more general hypothesis about the structure of physical reality, as attempted in the 
following section. 


4. A Model of Functional Virtual Reality 


The four postulates referenced in the previous section are used next as the basis for 
constructing a model of functional virtual reality VR. Such model must support the original 
hypothesis about gravity having a virtual cause and, specifically, gravity being a virtual 
effect of a real cause, in the reference frame of reality R and a real effect of a virtual cause in 
a functional virtual reality reference frame VR. It should be clear that any such model 
represents a bold hypothesis as related to the nature of our physical reality and is a purely 
metaphysical claim at this stage. 


4.1 A Model of space and particle formation 


The reference frame of reality R is postulated as a supersolid 3-Dimensional medium made 
of a discrete element with dimensions equal to Plank length. This discrete element, called the 
ilikon (from the Greek work for substance), can assume two binary states, 1 or 0. Binary state 
1 is called a kirion (from the Greek word for occupant) and corresponds to mass. Binary state 
0 is called a kenon (from the Greek word for void) and corresponds to empty space. A kenon 
is not a void in the traditional sense but the binary state of a supersolid element, the ilikon. 


The reference frame of the functional virtual reality VR is the set of the binary states of the 
discrete elements, or the kirions, of the supersolid medium. VR is essentially a dynamic 3-D 
binary matrix. According to the model, the reference frame of reality R acts as a giant digital 
processor/medium and all particles are made of the same basic element, the kirion. As an 
analogy, one may consider a digital computer with a central processing unit, memory, 
input/output and screen display forming a single module. What occurs on the screen also 
serves as part of the stored program and memory. In the functional virtual reality reference 
frame VR, the operations taking place, such as the motion of particles, are controlled by the 
digital processor/medium. 


The frequency at which ilikons are maintained in kirion binary states is given by: 
f= c/L; = 2.997x10° m/s /1.61x10° m= 1.85 x10" s' 1-7 


where L; is the length of the ilikon and equal to Plank length. The inverse of the frequency, 
Tr, is the upper limit for the time taken to “move” a kirion to an adjacent ilikon. In a more 
relevant sense, the time for a kirion to seize to exist at a given ilikon an appear at an adjacent 
one and is given by: 


T, = I/f = 1/1.85 x10% s! = 5.39x10™ s 1-8 


and that is equal to Plank time. As a result, according to the model, the binary states of whole 
universe ”refresh” at the frequency of about 10*° cycles/second and this refreshing 
mechanism is part of the reference frame of reality R. 


Particles are defined as 3-Dimensional arrangements of kirions and are subsets of the binary 
matrix defining the functional virtual reality reference frame VR. 


4.2 Model of motion and time 


Motion in the functional virtual reality VR is accomplished by determining the discrete time 
sequence to affect the binary state changes required in order for the kirions of a particle to 
move successively to adjacent ilikons and in a way compatible with the objectives of motion. 
In this sense, motion is defined as a sequence of binary state changes of kirions in discrete 
time. The primary task of the processor/medium of the reference frame of reality R is in 
determining the sequence S{t;} of discrete time intervals given the conditions affecting 
motion. In the reference frame of reality R, such sequence can be determined to a high 
precision since space is made of discrete increments. Therefore, the timing of motion gives 
rise to time and the primary function of the processor/medium is in determining the former. 
Motion and time is the outcome of a universal timing mechanism that accounts for every 
change taking place in the virtual reality frame VR due to particle presence and motion. 


As an example, let us consider the case of 1-D uniform linear motion of a kirion. The time 
between any two consecutive binary state changes of the kirion to a kenon, or vice versa, is 
the ratio of the ilikon length to the required constant speed v and given by ti = Ly/v. In this 
case, the time interval sequence S {ti} = { Li/v, Vi} is constant and independent of the 
distance traveled. The time interval t; cannot exceed the upper limit imposed by the speed of 
light, given by equation 1-8. If v could exceed the speed of light, orderly motion cannot take 
place since the timing mechanism of the processor/medium cannot operate at speeds higher 
than the speed of light. The maximum speed for orderly motion is restricted by the upper 
limit imposed by the speed of light and if there are conditions leading to a speed higher than 
that, motion becomes chaotic and particles disintegrate, loosing their configuration that is 
determined by the spatial arrangements of their kirions. 


Under conditions of accelerated motion the task of the processor/medium is in determining 
the appropriate timing sequence for changing the binary states forming particles from kirions 
to kenons and vice versa, in a way compatible with the objectives of the motion and the 
structure of the particle. 


The highest acceleration possible is when a kirion at rest attains the highest possible speed at 
the lowest possible time given by equation 1-8. In this case, the maximum acceleration amax 1S 
given by 
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amax = C/T, = C7/Ly 1-9 


which gives the approximate figure of 0.6E60 m/s” for amax. By multiplying both sides of the 
equation for amax by the mass of a particle m, we arrive at the equation E=mc’ in terms of the 
maximum acceleration possible and the size of the ilikon Lias: 


E=mc’=Lım fias 1-10 


and it is also equal to the energy stored in the particle. This represents the highest amount of 
energy that can be released by a particle of mass m when disintegrating due to an applied 
acceleration at a rate that causes its speed to exceed the speed of light. 


4.3 Gravity 


Gravity in a functional virtual reality reference frame VR is the effect of a cause in the reality 
reference frame R. The reality reference frame R includes a processor/medium by means of 
which mass formation and motion in the functional virtual reality are possible. The cause of 
gravity in Newtonian Mechanics was attributed to the mutual attraction of particles, in 
Pushing Gravity theory to a sea of a material flux of gravitons where the particles are 
immersed and in General Relativity to the curvature of space-time. In essence and according 
to the model presented herein, in all those “reality salvaging attempts” the functions of the 
processor/medium causing gravity effects were attributed partly or in whole to the elements 
affected. However, according to postulate three stated in section three, treating a functional 
virtual reality as a reality using virtual causes allows devising models of gravitation able to 
make accurate predictions within their specific framework. 


For the purpose of getting a better mental description of virtual gravity causes, let us first 
consider a pure virtual reality manifested in a medium of some sort where some type of bi- 
directional coupling mechanism is used to transfer information to and from an external 
reality. The processor situated in the external reality uses the information to determine the 
operations to take place and sends the appropriate information to the medium via the 
coupling. In this example, let us consider a mass m, that is on an elliptical orbit around a 
larger mass mı. The task of the processor is in determining the position vector of the orbiting 
mass according to Newton’s Law of Universal Gravitation. 


This type of virtual reality is easily constructed nowadays with the help of a digital computer, 
or even a small handheld programmable calculator. The medium of operation is the screen of 
the computer and the rule processor the central processing unit. The coupling is just the 

wiring going from the processor/graphics card to the screen and properly addresses its pixels. 


A model of gravitation in a functional virtual reality is considered next. The primary 
difference between the functional virtual reality and pure virtual reality of the previous 
example is that the medium is also acting as the processor and incorporates the bi-directional 
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links between the particles and the processing of information. In essence, the reality 
reference frame is the medium of operation, or in another sense the “screen”, where matter 
formation and motion in a functional virtual reality take place. 


In this type of functional virtual reality, a planet of mass m; will orbit a star of mass m; 
according to an inverse square law for acceleration. An observer in the functional virtual 
reality reference frame may hypothesize that the orbit is not just a pure geometric effect of a 
mechanism that is transparent and hidden in the medium but an effect of some real cause, 
such as for instance a transmitted gravity force. Such hypothesis will lead the local observer 
nowhere, since a search for a mechanism for the transmission of such force will prove futile. 
It may be just enough for the local observer to discover the orbit rule using a geometric 
analysis and then use it for making predictions, as Newton did, while calling such activity 
science and the failed search for the cause metaphysics. Still, there is a price to be paid and 
any hypothesis made about the existence of a force or some other cause will embark this 
observer in a chase of phantom physical causes and probably lead in the establishment of 
physical laws having several equivalent interpretations. It is nevertheless an achievement for 
a local observer in a functional virtual reality type of a world to discover a law that is 
universal and produces accurate predictions about the motion of celestial bodies and artificial 
satellites, as well as, projectiles and motion under free fall. 


The same sort of example can be drawn about free fall, which is another effect of the virtual 
cause of gravity in a functional virtual reality. In this case, mass m does not attain a closed 
orbit around mass m; but undergoes a free fall from an initial height away from it. Ina 
functional virtual reality the medium/processor will determine the timing sequence necessary 
to produce acceleration of mass m towards mass m; according to the law of universal 
gravitation. There is no actual energy transfer or force of any kind pulling or pushing mass 
m, towards mass mı. According to the model presented here, the medium internal coupling 
mechanism will affect a change in the position of the kirions of the particle m in accordance 
to the timing sequence and other rules. The binary state change of the ilikons involved in the 
particle formation in time intervals determined by the rule processor achieves the operation 
of free fall. Again, a local observer may interpret free fall as an operation caused by the 
existence of some type of a force field, for example, and device laws in such a way as to 
describe it as an effect of the assumed cause. The local observer in a functional virtual reality 
seems to have plenty of freedom in making all sorts of assumptions about the nature of the 
virtual cause of gravity in an attempt to describe it as a real cause in the reference frame of 
functional virtual reality. In section three it was postulated that this freedom is due to the 
principle of equivalence of reality and virtual reality based on which the functional virtual 
reality is designed to operate. 


Recall that equation 1-1 yields that observers at absolute rest have a state of reality not 
affected by the reference frame of reality R and therefore, such observers either do not exist 
or if they can exist in a functional virtual reality VR, they are not affected by reality R. This 
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realization arising from equation 1-1 may explain why it is impossible to establish inertial 
reference frames at absolute rest, measure absolute speed or determine the presence of a 
space medium, historically referred to as the ether. It also leads to the speculative hypothesis 
that particles at absolute rest are not affected by causes manifested in reality R and if gravity 
is a virtual effect of a real cause in the reality reference frame R, such particles are not 
affected by gravity. Nevertheless, in the absence of a detectable inertial reference frame at 
rest, establishing conditions of absolute rest could be difficult, if not impossible and a further 
reference to this will be made in section six dealing with the testability of the model. 


5. Paradoxes of Motion Resolved and Theories Unified 


The model presented in section four and based on the concept of a supersolid 
processor/medium made of a discrete element allows a solution to Zeno’s paradoxes of the 
Dichotomy, Achilles and Arrow. The solution is primarily due to motion and time being 
discontinuous in the reference frame of reality R, which is responsible for the existence of the 
functional virtual reality reference frame VR. The motion of particles is accomplished, 
according to the model, by ilikons changing from kirion to kenon states and in such a way as 
to preserve a particle’s configuration while it occupies another place in the ilikon space 
medium. A simple analog of such operation is the way computer graphics is generated using 
mathematical algorithms on a computer screen. The screen is made of an array of pixels and 
each time a move is made the appropriate pixels are turned on or off and in such a way as to 
reflect motion and preserve the viewing perspective of the observer. In the model proposed in 
section four, there is no actual motion taking place but such phenomenon is the effect of a 
sequence of binary state changes of ilikons in discrete time determined by the 
processor/medium. In such a model of time and motion, timing of binary state changes gives 
rise to time being the primary physical quantity and motion, as well as all other physical 
phenomena, is the result of such timing. In this context, one of the fundamental functions of 
the universe in such model is that of timing the changes to be affected in the relative position 
of particles. 


The paradoxes of the Dichotomy and Achilles are unsound in the context of the model 
because the premise used by Zeno involving infinite divisibility is false. The model provides 
a solution to the Arrow paradox because although space-time is discrete, there is no actual 
motion taking place but such phenomenon is the effect of binary state changes. Therefore, 
any void present between successive discrete positions does not inhibit motion. 


Zeno’s paradoxes were the outcome of an attempt to understand the phenomenon of motion, 
which has a virtual cause in the functional virtual reality reference frame, as one being a part 
of a reality reference frame with a real cause. In essence, Zeno and his teacher Parmenides 
were correct in their conclusion that motion is impossible in an infinitely divisible space-time 
model or in a discrete space-time model with a pure cause and effect relationship (as opposed 
to a stretched causality, which holds between virtual causes and their effects). 
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From an ancient philosophy perspective, the model presented in section four combines in a 
certain sense Parmenides’ Monism with Anaxagoras’ Pluralism and Democritus’ Discrete 
Atomism. Evidently, the unified framework offered by the model is what provides a solution 
to Zeno’s paradoxes by introducing the concept of the duality of the state of reality. Plurality 
is possible because although the universe is made out of a single element, an unlimited 
number of different particles can form. These particles can be thought of as indivisible in the 
sense of the Atomists. The Pluralist’s notion of infinite divisibility can be then justified in the 
sense of the equivalence principle of reality and virtual reality applied when one attempts to 
model a functional virtual reality using Euclidean geometry and the Pythagorean theorem, in 
conjunction with the set of real numbers. If one takes the reference frame of the medium 
facilitating the functional virtual reality, then Monism is relevant. From the reference frame 
of the functional virtual reality, both Atomism and Pluralism are justified depending on the 
perspective. If the perspective is towards the medium, then Atomism is relevant. If the 
perspective is away from the medium and towards the reality manifested, then Pluralism 
applies. Evidently, the three theories combined in some sense suggest the unified framework 
offered by the model of section four but such hypothesis is only sufficient and were not 
proven necessary. 


6. Testability and Falsifiability 


Experiments designed to test any predictions arising from the model presented in section five 
should focus primarily on the following two elements: (1) the processor/medium, capabilities 
and limitations and (2) the limitation imposed on information transfer in the functional 
virtual reality. 


Although information transfer in the reality reference frame was postulated to have an 
infinite speed for all practical purposes, there is a maximum rate at which motion can take 
place. No postulation can be made regarding the rate at which the processor/medium 
executes instructions (internal clock rate) but it is quite possible such rate is also finite. If that 
is the case, then there can be some anomalies detected in some effects in the frame of virtual 
reality that are the result of an instantaneous inability of the processor to determine the 
timing sequence required to achieve orderly motion in a deterministic system. Such 
anomalies can arise when in a closed vicinity of space there is a high number of particles in 
deterministic motion and deviations are detected from expectation. However, devising such 
experiment could be very difficult. Another way of detecting anomalies could be based on 
monitoring the output of a number of simple nano-scale digital processors running a 
deterministic algorithm. These processors could be placed at close vicinity in a high-speed 
vehicle, such as a rocket or mechanical centrifuge, in an environment where there are other 
particles free to move under excitation. Any deviation of the output of the processors would 
indicate a failure of the particles carrying information to accomplish their motion in an 
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orderly fashion. 


If the prediction of anomalies present in the motion of particles in high speed motion due to 
large scale interactions is true, then this represents a problem for high speed space vehicles 
re-entering earth’s atmosphere. Under some conditions, there can be a local alteration of the 
composition of the material of those vehicles resulting in a susceptibility to failure under heat 
transfer conditions. However, it may be hard to realize repeatable experiments under such 
conditions using pure material compositions, although not impossible, and the experiment 
based on the detection of anomalies in the output of electronic devices is more realistic to 
perform. 


Another basis for an experiment rests on the postulation of the duality of the state of reality 
and the hypothesis of section four that particles at absolute rest are not affected by the virtual 
gravitational cause. This implies that an artificial satellite, or even projectile, under some 
motion condition may exhibit an anomalous acceleration as a result of the loss of 
gravitational attraction for a very small interval of time and when relative motion results in 
an equivalent absolute rest. Incidentally, using such hypothesis for testing the viability of 
anti-gravity would be very difficult, if not impossible, since it is probably required to expend 
more energy in establishing protracted absolute rest conditions than actually overcoming 
gravity. Nevertheless, the hypothesis provides grounds for the falsifiability of the model and 
improved predictions regarding the motion of artificial satellites and celestial bodies. 


7. Conclusion and Comments 


Beginning with the hypothesis about gravity having a virtual cause, four postulates were 
stated that led to the concepts of a functional virtual reality and the duality of the state of 
reality along with a mathematical expression relating such a state to the functional virtual 
reality and reality reference frames. It was shown that such relationship satisfies the particle- 
wave duality, resolves the controversy surrounding the speed of gravity and describes how 
indeterminacy manifests in dynamical physical magnitudes. The combined conclusions led to 
the development of a model based on which matter is formed and motion is accomplished 
while satisfying the original hypothesis about gravity having a virtual cause. It was shown 
that such a model provides a solution to the paradoxes of motion and a unified framework of 
competing ancient theories of matter and space-time. Based on the details ofthe model and 
the implications arising from the duality of the state of reality on gravity, some suggestions 
on devising experiments for testing some of the model prediction were offered. 


The hypothesis made in this paper represents a bold departure from traditional perceptions of 
the nature of our reality and could potentially be an unsettling one if verified. However, after 
the dust settles it will be “business as usual” and what we will be left with is the same world 
to study and analyze but from a different perspective. It is important to state that this paper 
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has no religious motivation or implication of any sort. The issues of Creation versus 
Evolution and Intelligent Design versus Order from Chaos are probably invariant under any 
conceivable model and a higher level of knowledge outside the reach of any epistemological 
and ontological inquiry. In this respect, very little can be speculated about the inner workings 
of the reference frame of reality, as opposed to our reference frame of functional virtual 
reality, other than from the limited rational epistemic content that is needed to justify the 
functional virtual reality. Any inquiry about the nature of reality and the laws governing it 
always reaches a stalemate. Unless there can be a discovery of true premises with a process 
that goes beyond a syllogistic approach based on deduction, induction or even the abduction 
of hypotheses. The discovery of such process, if it exists, poses a great challenge and may 
offer answers to the fundamental questions of cosmology about the origin and structure of 
reality. 
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To Mrs. ARABELLA FERMOR 


MADAM, 


It will be in vain to deny that Ihave some 


The machinery, Madam, is a term in- 
vented by the ctritics, to signify that part 
which the deities, angels, or demons are 
made to act in a poem; for the ancient 


regard for this piece, since I dedicate it to 
you. Yet you may bear me witness, it was 
intended only to divert a few young ladies, 
who have good sense and good humor 
enough to laugh not only at their sex’s little 
unguarded follies, but at their own. But it 
was communicated with the air of a se- 
cret, it soon found its way into the world. 
An imperfect copy having been offered to 
a bookseller, you had the good nature for 
my sake to consent to the publication of 
one more correct; this I was forced to, be- 
fore I had executed half my design, for the 
machinery was entirely wanting to com- 
plete it. 


poets are in one respect like many mod- 
ern ladies: let an action be never so trivial 
in itself, they always make it appear of the 
utmost importance. These machines I de- 
termined to raise on a very new and odd 
foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of 
spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make 
use of hard words before a lady; but ‘tis so 
much the concern of a poet to have his 
works understood, and particularly by your 
sex, that you must give me leave to explain 
two or three difficult terms. 

The Rosicrucians are a people I must 
bring you acquainted with. The best ac- 
count I know of them is in a French book 


called Le Comte de Gabalis, which both 
in its title and size is so like a novel, that 
many of the fair sex have read it for one 
by mistake. According to thse gentlemen, 
the four elements are inhabited by spirits, 
which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, 
and Salamanders. The Gnomes or De- 
mons of earth delight in mischief; but the 
Sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are 
the bes conditioned creatures imaginable. 
For they say, any mortals may enjoy the 
most intimate familiarities with these 
gentle spirits, upon a condition very easy 
to all true adepts, an inviolate preserva- 
tion of chastity. 

As to the following cantos, all the pas- 
sages of them are as fabulous as the vi- 
sion at the beginning, or the transforma- 
tion at the end; (except the loss of your hair, 
which I always mention with reverence). 


The human persons are as fictitious as the 
airy ones; and the character of Belinda, 
as it is now managed, resembles you in 
nothing but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as 
there are in your person, or in your mind, 
yet I could never hope it should pass 
through the world half so uncensured as 
you have done. But let its fortune be what 
it will, mine is happy enough, to have given 
me this occasion of assuring you that lam, 
with the truest esteem, 


Madam, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


A. Pope 


Canto I 


What dire offense from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing — This verse to Caryll, Muse! is due: 
This, even Belinda may vouchsafe to view: 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 
Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel 


A well-bred lord to assualt a gentle belle? 


Oh, say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 


Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 


In tasks so bold can little men engage, 


And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 
Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray, 


And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day. 
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Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 


And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 


And the pressed watch returned a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow pressed, 


Her guardian Sylph prolonged the balmy rest: 


“Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 


The morning dream that hovered o’er her head. 


A youth more glittering than a birthnight beau 
(That even in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 


Seemed to her ear his winning lips to lay, 


And thus in whispers said, or seemed to say: 
"Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished care 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 

If e'er one vision touched thy infant thought, 


Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught, 


Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 


The silver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins visity by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers, 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride concealed, 


To maids alone and children are revealed: 


What though no credit doubting wits may give? 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know, then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky: 

These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box, and hover round the Ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 


And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 
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As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once enclosed in woman's beauteous mold; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when woman's transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead: 
Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 

And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 


To their first elements their souls retire: 


The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 


Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 


And sip, with Nymphs, their elemental tea. 


The graver prude sinks downward to a Gnome, 
In search of mishief still on earth to roam. 
The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

“Know further yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embraced: 


For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 


Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires? 

‘Tis but their Sylph, the wise Celestials know, 


Though Honor is the word with men below. 
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"Some nymphs there are, too consious of their face, 
For life predestined to the Gnomes’ embrace. 
These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdained, and love denied: 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars, and coronets appear, 
And in soft sounds, ‘your Grace’ salutes their ear. 
‘Tis these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

"Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 
The Sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue, 


And old impertinence expel by new. 
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What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 
When Florio speaks what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 
With varying vanities, from every part, 
They shift the moving toyshop of their heart; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots strive, 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call; 
Oh, blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
“Oh these am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 


Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 
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But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warned by the Sylph, O pious maid, beware! 
This to disclose is all thy guardiean can: 
Beware of all, but most beware of Man!" 

He said: when Shock, who thought she slept too long, 
Leaped up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
“Twas then, Belininda, if report say true, 

Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux; 
Wounds, charms, and ardors were no sooner read, 


But all the vision vanished from thy head. 


And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 


A heavenly image in the glass appears; 


To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 


The inferior priestess, at her altar's side, 


Trembling begins the sacred rites of Pride. 


Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 


And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 


This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from younder box. 


The tortoise here and elephant unite, 


Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins estend their shining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 


The fair each moment rises in her charms, 


Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 


And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
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Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy Sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown; 


And Betty's praised for labors not her own. 


Canto II 


Not with more glories, in the ehtereal plain, 
The sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone, 


But every eye was fixed on her alone. 


On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 


Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those: 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 


Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 


Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 


Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 


Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide: 


If to her share some female errors fall, 


Look on her face, and you'll forget ‘em all. 


This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 


Nourished two locks which graceful hung behind 


In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 


With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
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Love in these labyringhts his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 
Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 


The adventurous Baron the bright locks admired, 


He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. 


Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 


By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 
For when success a lover's toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adored, 
But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 


Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 


There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 


Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: 
The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 


The rest the windws dispersed in empty air. 


But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides, 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 


And softened sounds along the waters die. 


Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs genlty play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 


All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts oppressed, 


The impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 
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He summons straight his denizens of air; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair: 
Soft o'er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe 
That seemed but sephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 
Watt on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold. 
Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipped in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 


While every beam new transient colors flings, 
Colors that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head was Ariel placed; 


His purple pinions opening to the sun, 
He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 

"Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear! 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aérial kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 


Some less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the glebe distill the kindly rain. 
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Others on earth o'er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 


Of these the chief the care of nations own, 


And guard with arms divine the British Throne. 


“Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care: 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 


Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 


To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers; 

To steal from rainbows e’er they drop in showers 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 

Nay oft, in dreams inbention we bestow,’ 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 


“This day black omens threat the brightest fair, 


That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care; 
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Some dire disaster, or by force or slight, 


But what, or where, the Fates have wrapped in night: 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law, 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw, 
Or stain her honor or her new brocade, 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade, 
Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 
Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 
Haste, then, ye spiritis! to your charge repair: 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite Lock; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 
"To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 


We trust the important charge, the petticoat; 
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Oft have we known tht sevenfold fence to fail, 
Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of whale. 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 
And Guard the wide circumference around. 

“Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins, 
or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain, 
Or alum stypties with contracting power 


Shrink his thin essence like a riveled flower: 


Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 


The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 


In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below!" 


He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend; 


Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
Some thread the mazy ringlets of her hair; 


Some hang upon the pendants of her ear: 


With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


Canto IIT 


Close by those meads, forever crowned with flowers, 


Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 


Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 
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Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 


Hither the hearoes and the nymphs resort, 


To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk the instructive hours they passed, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 


The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 

The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 

At ombre” singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 


Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 


Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, the aérial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card: 

First Ariel perched upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they bore; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 


Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
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*Card game; Pope 
arranges cards so 
that Belinda wins. 
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Behold, four Kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 
And four fair Queens whose hands sustain a flower, 


The expressive emblem of their softer power; 


Four Knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And parti-colored troops, a shining train, 


Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


The skill ful nymph reviews her force with care; 

“Let Spades be trumps!" she said, and trumps they were. 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more Manillio forced to yield, 


And marched a victor from the verdant field. 
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Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard 
Gained but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad saber next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 


Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 


The rest his many-colored robe concealed. 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
Even mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew 
And mowed down armies in the fights of loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade. 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
his warlike amazon her host invades, 


The imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
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The Club's black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride. 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread? 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And of all momarchs only grasps the globe? 
The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 
The embroidered King who shows but half his face, 


And his refulgent Queen, with powers combined 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 


Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 


With throngs promiscuous strew the level green, 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 

Of Asia's troops, and Afric's sable sons, 

With like confusion different nations fly, 


Of various habit, and of various dye, 


The pierced battalions disunited fall 


In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 


And wins (oh, shameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 


At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o'er all her look; 
She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill, 


Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille*, 


And now (as oft in some distempered state) 


On one nice trick depends the general fate. 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth: the King unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive Queen. 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky, 


The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
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loosing hand of 
cards. 
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O thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate: 
Sudden these honors shall be snatched away, 
And cursed forever this victorious day. 
For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the smoking tide. 


At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 


Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
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Coffee (which makes the potitician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapors to the Baron's brain 

New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 


Ah, cease, rash youth! desist ere ‘tis too late, 


Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla's fate!* “Betrayed her father for 
i a i love of her father’s 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, ener, 


Seh dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair! 

But when to mishief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case: 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 


He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 


The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 
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This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 


As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair, 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear, 


Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 


Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 


The close recesses of the virgin's thought; 


As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 


He watched the ideas rising in her mind, 
Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired. 
The Peer now spreads the glittering forfex* wide, *Scissors. 


To enclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 


Even then, before the fatal engine closed, 


A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 


Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again): 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, forever, and forever! 

Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 


Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 


When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last; 


Or when rich china vessels fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie! 
“Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine,” 
The victor cried, “the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 


Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 
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As long as Atlantis* shall be read, *Notorious (1709) 

publication, with allu- 
sions to contemporary 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, scandals. 


Or the small pillow grace a lady's bed, 


When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honor, name, and praise shall live! 
What Time would spare, from Steel receives it date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 

Steel could the labor of the Gods destroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should feel, 


The conquering force of unresisted Steel?” 


Canto IV 


But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed, 


And secret passions labored in her breast. 
Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 


Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 


Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 


Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 


Not Cynthia when her manteau's* pinned awry, 
E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravished hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 


Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite 


As ever sullied the fair face of light, 
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*Negligee 
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Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repaired to search the gloomy Cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapor reached the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 


Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 


And screened in shades from day's detested glare, 


She sighs forever on her pensive bed, 


Pain at her side, and Megrim* a her head. 


Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 


But differeing far in figure and in face. 
Here stood Ill-Nature like an ancient maid, 


Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 


With store of prayers for mornings, nights, and noons, 


Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons. 


*Headache 
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There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 


Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 


Practiced to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapped in a gown, forsickness and for show. 


The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 


When each new nightdress gives a new disease. 
A constant vapor oʻer the palace flies, 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise; 

Dreadful as hermit's dreams in haunted shades, 

Or bright as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale specters, gaping tombs, and purple fires; 


Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 
*Refers to a stage device 


And crystal domes, and angels in machines. * 
used for effect. 
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Unnumbered throngs on every side are seen 


Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 

Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout: 

A pipkin* there, like Homer's tripod, walks; *An earthen pot. 


Here sighs a jar, and there a goose pie talks; 
Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works, 
And maids, turned bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe passed the Gnome through this fantastic band, 
A branch of healing spleenwort in his hand. 


Then thus addressed the Power: “Hail, wayward Queen! 


Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen: 
Parent of vapors and of female wit, 

Who give the hysteric or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 


Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 


Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

Nymph there is that all your power disdains, 
And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 
But oh! if e'er thy Gnome could spoil a grace, 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters* matrons’ cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a losing game; 

If e'er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 


Or caused suspicion when no soul was rude, 


Or discomposed the headdresss of a prude, 

O e'er to costive lapdog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease, 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin: 


That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 
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*Brandy flavored with orange 
or lemon peel. 
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The Goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him though she grants his prayer. 
A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 


There she collects the force of female lungs, 

Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 


Sunk in Thalestris’* arms the nymph he found, *A queen of the Amazons; 

according to legend, 
traveled 30 days in order to 
Full o'er their heads the swelling bag he rent, have Alexander the Great 


And all the Furies issued at the vent. BR her eri 


Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 


Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 


And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 


"O wretched maid!" she spread her hands, and cried 


(While Hampton's echoes, “Wretched maid!” replied), 


“Was it for this you took such constant care 


The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound, 
For this with torturing irons wreathed around? 
For this with fillets strained your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 
Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare! 
Honor forbid! at whose unrivaled shrine 


Ease, pleasure, virtue, all, our sex resign. 


Methinks already I your tears survey, 


Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, 
And all your honor in a shisper lost! 
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How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend? 
‘Twill then be infamy to seem your friend! 
And shall this prize, the inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heightened by the diamond's circling rays,’ 
On that rapacious hand forever blaze? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde Park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow;* *Residence of a “cockney”; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall, ne enon ere 
Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, perish all!” 

She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs 
(Sir Plume of amber snuffbox justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane). 


With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 


He first the snuffbox opened, then the case, 
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And thus broke out — "My Lord, why, what the devil! 
Z----ds! damn the lock! ‘fore Gad, you must be civil! 
Plague on't! ‘tis past a jest — nay prithee, pox! 
Give her the hair” — he spoke, and rapped his box. 


"It grieves me much,” replied the Peer again, 
“Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain. 
But by this Lock, this sacred Lock I swear 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honors shall renew, 
Clipped from the lovely head where late it grew), 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 
This hand, which won it, shall forever wear.” 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The ong-contended honors of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome, forbears not so; 


He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
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Then seel the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half languishing, half drowned in tears; 
On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a sigh she raised, and thus she said: 
“Forever cursed be this detested day, 


Which snatched my best, my favorite curl away! 
Happy! ah, ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of courts to numerous ills betrayed. 

Oh, had I rather unadmired remained 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 


Where none learn ombre, none e'er taste bohea!* *Expensive tea. 


There kept my charms concealed from nortal eye, 


Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 


What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam? 
Oh, had I stayed, and said my prayers at home! 


“Twas this the morning omens seemed to tell, 


Thrice from my trembling hand the patch box” fell; 
The tottering china shook without a wind, 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 


A Sylph too warned me of the threats of fate, 


In mystic visions, now believed too late! 
See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 
My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine spares. 


These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 


Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 
The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 
Uncurled it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 


And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. 
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*Box holding ornamental 
patches of court plaster worn 
on the face by both sexes. 
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Oh, hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 


Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!” 


AcrV 


She said: the pitying audience melt in tears. 
But Fate and Jove had stopped the Baron's ears. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Not half so fixed the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begged and Dido raged in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan; 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began: 
"Say why are beauties praised and honored most, 


The wise man's passion, and the vain man’s toast? 
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Why decked with all that land and sea afford, 
Why angels called, and angel-like adored? 


Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux, 
Why bows the side box from its inmost rows? 


How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 


Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains; 


That men may say when we the front box grace, 
‘Behold the first in virtue as in facel’ 

Ohl if to dance all night, and dress all day, 

Charmed the smallpox, or chased old age away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 


Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to gray; 
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Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 
And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 
What then remains but well our power to use, 
And keep good humor still whate’er we lose? 
And trust me, dear, good humor can prevail 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 
So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued; 
Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude. 
"To arms, to arms!” the fierce virago cries, 
And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All side in parties, and begin the attack; 
Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 


Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confused rise, 


And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 
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No common weapons in their hands are found, 
Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 
And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 
‘Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: 


Jove's thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 


Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound: 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s height 
Clapped his glad wings, and sat to view the fight: 
Propped on the bodkin spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 


And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
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A beau and witling perished in the throng, 


One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

"O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,” 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 


“Those eyes are made so killing” — was his last. 


Thus on Maeander's flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepped in, and killed him with a frown: 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 


But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 


At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 
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See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 


With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 


Nor feared the chief the unequal fiht to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued: 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 


The Gnomes direct, to every atom just, 


The pungent grains of titillating dust. 


Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 


“Now meet thy fate, “incensed Belinda cried, 
And drew a deadly bodkin* from her side. *Hairpin in the shape of a dagger. 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 


Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
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In three seal rings; which after, melted down, 
Formed a vast buckle for his widow's gown: 
Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 


Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs, 


Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
“Boast not my fall,” he cried, “insulting foe! 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind: 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! 

Rather than so, ah, let me still survive, 

And burn in Cupid's flames — but burn alive.” 
“Restore the Lock!” she cries; and all around 

“Restore the Lock!” the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 


Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 
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But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 

The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain: 

With such a prize no mortal must be blessed, 


So Heaven decrees! with Heaven who can contest? 


Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 


Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 


There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beauz’ in snuffboxes and tweezer cases. 
There broken vows and deathbed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man's prayers, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 


Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 
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But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise, 


Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes 
(So Rome's great founder to the heavens withdrew, 


To Proculus alone confessed in view); 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 


Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, * *Wife of Ptolemy Ill, dedicated lock of her 
hair to gods to ensure his safe return from 


The heavens bespangling with disheveled light. War; the lock was made into a constillation, 


The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 
This the beau monde shall from the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda's Lake.* *Associated with unhappy lovers. 
This Partridge* soon shall view in cloudless skies, *Contemporary astrologer 


When next he looks through Galileo's eyes; BREI EN A TN EES 
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And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy ravished hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 

When, after millions slain, yourself shall die: 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 

This Lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame, 


And ‘midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 
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Foreward 


Mrs. Cooper-Oakley's painstaking research is so well-known, and so highly appreciated 
among students, that it is not necessary for me to recommend her work. She has traveled 
far and wide over Europe, visiting famous libraries, in order to collect, with long 
perserverance and unwearied exertion, the materials which we read at our ease, in 
comfortable armchairs, with their feet on the fender. So we owe her attention and our 
gratitude. 


The great Occultist and Brother of the White Lodge, fragments of whose life are herein 
given, was the greatest force behind in the intellectual reforming movement which 
received its deathblow in the outbreak of the French revolution. Phoenix-like, it has re- 
arisen, and it reappeared in the 19th Century as the Theosophical Society, of which this 
Great Brother is one of the recognized leaders. Still living in the same body the perennial 
youth of which astonished the observers of the 1 8th-century, He has fulfilled the 
prophecy made to Mme. d 'Adhémar that he would show himself again a century after his 
farewell to her, and, in the growing spiritual movement which is seen around us on every 
side, He will be one of the acknowledged Chiefs. Profoundly interesting, therefore, must 
be every detail that can be gathered of His eighteenth century life, and much is gathered 
here. 


ANNIE BESANT 
President of the Theosophical Society 


LONDON, 1911 


PREFACE 


I have thought it better, in preparing the first part of the monograph on the Life of 
the Comte de St. Germain, to reprint the articles which were published in 1897 in the 
“Theosophical Review” with some additional matter, rather than rewrite an entirely new 
book, since to many persons those magazine articles are not easily accessible. 

Perhaps some critics may think that there is too much quoted matter; this I have 
done on purpose in order that the opinions of those persons who were in actual contact 
with the Comte de St. Germain may be considered, rather than my own. In the eighteenth 
century every one of any education kept a diary, and in these diaries we get a living 
picture of the period; this is very decidedly the case in the Memoirs of Madame 
d’ Adhémar. 

It has been suggested, by one writer in the Nineteenth Century, that these 
Memoirs are apocryphal. I do not think so, as the present Comtesse d’Adhémar informed 
me that they have documents about the Comte de St. Germain in their possession. 

In the second part of this study there is much additional political material; 
unfortunately, in the English Record Office, all the ciphers which were between the 
written lines were carefully erased, before the papers were consigned to me. Evidently 
there was some mystery about this political work which is even now not to be made 
public. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the many friends, and specially Mon. G. 
Mallet, who have helped me with the arduous work of copying and translating. Without 
their valuable help this study could not have been printed. 

I am now collecting more material which will form the second part of this 
monograph when complete. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY 


LONDON, 1911 


THE COMTE DE ST. GERMAIN 
CHAPTER I 
MYSTIC AND PHILOSOPHER 


HE was, perhaps, one of the greatest philosophers who ever lived. The friend of 
humanity, wishing for money only that he might give to the poor, a friend to 
animals, his heart was concerned only with the happiness of others —Memoires 
de Mon Temps, p.135. S.A.LE LANDGRAVE CHARLES, PRINCE DE HESSE. 
(Copenhagen, 1861.) 

DURING the last quarter of every hundred years an attempt is made by those 
Masters, of whom I have spoken, to help on the spiritual progress of Humanity. 
Towards the close of each century you will invariably find that an outpouring or 
upheaval of spirituality—or call it mysticism if you prefer—has taken place. 
Some one or more persons have appeared in the world as heir agents, and a 
greater or less amount of occult knowledge or teaching has been given out. —The 
key to Theosophy (p.194). H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

THE Comte de St. Germain was certainly the greatest Oriental Adept Europe 
has seen during the last centuries —Theosophical Glossary, H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


AMONG the strange mysterious beings, with which the eighteenth century was so 
richly dowered, no one has commanded more universal comment and attention than the 
mystic who was known by the name of the Comte de St. Germain. A hero of romance; a 
charlatan; a swindler and an adventurer; rich and varied were the names that showered 
freely upon him. Hated by the many, loved and reverenced by the few, time has not yet 
lifted the veil which screened his true mission from the vulgar speculators of the period. 
Then, as now, the occultist was dubbed charlatan by the ignorant; only some men and 
women here and there realized the power of which he stood possessed. The friend and 
councilor of kings and princes, an enemy to ministers who were skilled in deception, he 
brought his great knowledge to help the West, be stave off in some small measure the 
storm clouds that were gathering so thickly around some nations. Alas! his words of 
warning fell on deafened ears, and his advice went all unheeded. 

Looking back from this distance of time it will be of interest to many students of 
mysticism to trace the life, so far as it may yet be told, of this great occultist. Sketches are 
to be found here and there from various writers, mostly antagonistic, but no coherent 
detailed account of his life has yet appeared. This is very largely owing to the fact that the 
most interesting and important work, done by M. de St. Germain, lies buried in the secret 
archives of many princely and noble families. With this fact we have become acquainted 
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during the careful investigations which we have been making on the subject. Where the 
archives are situated we have also learned, but we have not yet in all cases received 
permission to make the necessary researches. 

It must be borne in mind that the Comte de St. Germain, alchemist and mystic, does not 
belong to the French family of St. Germain, from which descended Count Robert de St 
Germain; the letter was born in the tear 1780, at Lons-le-saulnier, was first a Jesuit, and 
entered later in turn the French, Palatine, and Russian military services; he became 
Danish Minister of War under Count Strunensee, then re-entered the French service, and 
at the beginning of the reign of Louis VI., he tried, as Minister of War, to introduce 
various changes into the French army ; these raised a violent storm of indignation; he was 
disgraced by the king and finally died in 1778. he is so often confounded with his mystic 
and philosophic namesake, that prevails showing the difference between the two men; 
unfortunately the disgrace into which the soldier fell is but too often attributed to the 
mystic, to whom we will now turn our entire attention. 

That M. de St. Germain had intimate relations with many high persons in various 
countries is quite undeniable, the testimony on this point being overwhelming. That such 
relations should cause jealously and unkindly speculation is unfortunately not rare in any 
century. Lets us, however, see what some of these princely friends say. When question by 
the Herzog Karl August as to the supernatural age of this mystic, the landgrave von 
Hessen-Phillips-Barchfeld replied: “We cannot speak with certainty on that point; the fact 
is the Count is acquainted with details about which only contemporaries of that period 
could give us information; it is now the fashison in Cassel to listen respectfully to his 
statements and not to be astonished at anything. The Count is known not to be an 
importunate sycophant; he is a man of good society to whom all are pleased to attach 
themselves..... He at all events stands in close relation with many men of considerable 
importance, and exercises an incomprehensible influence on others. My cousin the 
Landgraf Karl von Hassen is much attached to him; they are eager Freemasons, and work 
together at all sorts of hidden arts..... He is supposed to have intercourse with ghosts and 
supernatural beings, who appear at his call.” 

Herr Mauvillon, in spite of his personal prejudice against M. de St. Germain, is obliged 
to acknowledge the feeling d the Duke towards the great alchemist. For on his supposed 
death being mentioned in the Brunswick newspaper of the period, wherein M. de St. 
Germain was spoken of as “a man of learning,” “a lover of truth,’ “devoted to the good” 
and “a hater of baseness and deception,” the Duke himself wrote to the editor, expressing 
his approbation of the announcement.” In France M. de St. Germain appears to have been 
under the personal care, and enjoying the affection of Louis XV., who repeatedly declared 
that he would not tolerate any mockery of the Count, who was of high birth. It was this 
Minister, the Duc de Choiseul, to become a bitter enemy of the mystic, although he was 
at one time friendly to him, since the Baron de Gleichen in his memoirs says: “M. de St. 
Germain frequented the house of M. de Choiseul, and was well received there.” 3 

The same writer, who later became one of his devoted students, testifies to the fact that 
M. de St. Germain ate no meat, drank no wine, and lived according to a strict regime. 
Louis XV. Gave hi a suite of rooms in the royal Chateau de Chambord, and he constantly 


' AKSAKOF, A., Psychische Studien, Monatliche Zeitschrift, xii., p. 430. Leipzig, 1885. 
> MAUVILLON,, J., Geschichte Ferdinands, Herzog von Braunschweig-Luneberg, ii., p. 479. 
3 GLEICHEN (E. H. Baron de), Souvenirs, Paris, 1868, p.126 
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spent whole evenings at Versailles with the King and thr royal family. 

One of the chief difficulties we find in tracing his history consists in the constant 
changes of name and title, a proceeding which seems to have aroused much antagonism 
and no little doubt. This fact should not, however, have made the public (of the period) 
dislike him, for it appears to have been the practice of persons of position, who did not 
wish to attract vulgar curiosity; thus, for instance, we have the Duc de Medici traveling in 
the years 1698 and 1700 under the name of the Conte di Siena. The Graf Marcolini, when 
he went from dresen to Leipzig to meet M. de St. Germain, adopted another name. The 
Kur-Prinz Friedrich-Christian von Sachsen traveled in Italy from 1738 to 1740, under the 
name Comte Lausitz. Nearly all the members of the royal families in every country, 
during the last century, and even in this, adopted the same practice; but when M. deSt. 
Germain did so, we have all the small writers of that period and later calling him an 
advernturer and a charlatan for what appears to have been, practically, a custom of the 
time. 

Let us now make a list of these names and titles, bearing in mind that they cover a 
period of time dating from 1710 to 1822. the first date is mentioned by Baron de 
Gleichen, who says: “I have heard Rameau and as old relative of a French ambassador at 
Venice testify to having known M. de St. Germain in 1710, when he had appearance of a 
man of fifty years of age’* The second date is mentioned by Mme. D’Adhemar in her 
most interesting Souvenirs sur Marie Antoinette.” During this time we have M. de St. 
Germain as the Marquis de Montferrat, Comte Bellamarre of Aymar at Venice, Chevalier 
Schoening at Pisa, Chevaller Weldon at Milan and Leipzig, Comte Soltikoff at Genoa and 
Leghor, Graf Tzarogy at Dresden, and Comte de St. Germain at Paris, the Hague, 
London, and St. Petersburg. No doubt all these varied changes gave ample scope and 
much material for curious speculations. 

A few words may fitly here be said about his personal appearance and education. From 
one contemporary writer we get the following sketch: ? 

“He looked about fifty, is neither stout nor thin, has a fine intellectual countenance, 
dresses very simply, but with taste; he wears the finest diamonds on snuff-box, watch and 
buckles. Much of the mystery with which he is surrounded is owing to his princely 
liberaltity.’ Another writer, who knew him when at Anspach, says: “He always dined 
alone and very simply; his wants were extremely few; it was impossible while at Anspach 
to persuade him to dine at the Prince’s table.” 

M. de St. Germain appears to have been very highly educated. According to Karl von 
Weber, “he spoke German, English, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish very well, and 
French with a Piedmontese accent.” It was almost universally accorded that he had a 
charming grace and courtliness of manner. He displayed, moreover, in society, a great 
variety of gifts, played several musical instruments excellently, and sometimes showed 
facilities and powers which bordered on the mysterious and incomprehensible. For 
example, one day he had dictated to him the first twenty verses of a poem, and wrote 
them simultaneously with both hands on two separate sheets of paper ? no one present 


4 GLEICHEN (E. H. Baron de), Souvenirs, Paris, 1868, p.126 
D’ADHEMAR (La Comtesse), Souvenirs sur Marie Antoineitte, Archiduchesse d’Autriche, Reine de 
France, et sur la Cour de Versaille, Paris, 1836. 


° WEBER (Dr. Carl von), Aus vier Jahrhunderten. Mittheilungen aus dem Haupt-Staats- 
Auchive, Zu Dresden, 1., p. 312. Tauchnits, Leipzig, 1857. 
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could distinguish one sheet from the other. 
In order to arriver at some orderly sequence, it will be well to divide our material into 


three parts: ? 
1. Theories about his birth and character, with personal details, some of which we 
have briefly noticed. 
ii. His travels and knowledge. 


iii. His political and mystical work. 
Beginning, then, with our first division, the theories about his birth and nationality are 
many and various; and different authors, according to their prejudices, trace his 
descent from prince or tax-gatherer, apparently as fancy dictates. Thus, among other 
parentages, we find him supposed to be descended from: ? 

1. The widow of Charles II. (King of Spain) ? the father a Madrid banker. 


2. A Portuguese Jew. 

3. An Alsatian Jew. 

4. A tax-gather in Rotondo. 

5. King of Portugal (natural son). 

6. Franz-leopol, Prince Ragoczy, of Transylvania. 


This last seems to have been the correct view, according to the most reliable sources 
that have been found, and other information to which we have had access on this point. 

This theory is also held by Georg Hezekiel in his Abeteuerliche Gesellen, i., 35, Berlin, 
1852. Karl von Weber (op. cit., i., 318) also says that M> de St. Germain openly appeared 
in Leipzig in 1777 as Prince Ragoczy, and that he was often known as the graf Tzarogy, 
which latter is merely an anagram for Ragotzy (Ragoczy). This lastfact we have verified 
in another interesting set of articles, to which we shall refer later, written by a person who 
knew him at Anspach under the name Tzarogy. Another writer remarks: “His real origin 
would, perhaps, if revealed, have compromised important persons.” And this is the 
conclusion to which, after careful investigation, we have also come. Prince Karl of 
Hesse, 7 writing of M. de St. Germain, says: ? 

“Some curiosity may e felt as to his history; I will trace it with the utmost truthfulness, 
according to his own words, adding any necessary explanations. He told me that he was 
eight-eight years of age when he came kere, and that he was the son of Prince Ragoczy 8 
of Transylvania by his first wife, a Tekeli. He was placed, when quite young, under the 
care of the last Duc de Medici (Gian Gastone), who made him sleep while still a child in 
his own room. When M. de St. Germain learned that his two brothers, sons of the 
Princess of Hesse-Wahnfried (Rheinfels), had become subject to the Emperor Charles 
VI., and had received the titles and names of St. Karl and St. Elizabeth, he said to 
himself: “Very well, I will call myself Sanctus Germano, the Holy Brother.’ I cannot in 
truth guaratee his birth, but that he was tremendously protected by the Duc de Medici I 
have learnt from another source.” 

Another well-known writer speaks on the same point, an author, moreover, who had 
access to the valuable Milan archives; we refer to the late Casare Cantu, librarian of the 
great library in Milan, who in his historical work, Ilustri Italiani, ii., 18, says: “The 
Marquis of San Germano appears to have been the son of Prince ragotzy (Ragoczy) of 
Transylvania; he was also much in Italy; much is recounted of his travels in Italy and in 


7 HESSE-CASSEL (Karl, Prinz de), Memoires de Mon Temps, p. 133 Copenhagen, 1861. 
8 Ragoczy is the German spelling of this name. In Hungary it is written Rakoczy. 
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Spain; he was greatly protected by the last Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had educated 
him.” It has been said that M. de St. Germain was educated at the University of Siena; 
Mne, de Genlis in her Memoires mentions having heard of him in Siena during a visit 
that she paid to that town. 

The whole life of M. de St Germain seems to have been more or less shadowed by the 
political troubles and struggles of his father. 

In order to understand this we must take a brief survey of his family history, a survey 
which will moreover give us some clues, helping us to unravel the tangled web of 
mysterious elements which surrounded the life and work of the great occultist. 

Few pages of history are more deeply scored with sorrow, suffering and impotent 
struggle than those which tell the life story of the efforts of one Ragoczy after another to 
preserve the freedom of their principality, and to save it from being swallowed up by the 
rapidly growing Austrian Empire under the influence of the Roman Church. In an old 
German book, Genealogische Archivarius aus dem Jahr 1734, pp. 409, 410,438, Leipzig, 
a sketch is given, on the death and descendants, from which we will quote some leading 
facts: Francis Leopold Racozi, or Rakoczy, according to the later spelling ? the father of 
the famous mystic ? made ineffectual efforts to reagin his throne, the principality of 
Siebenburgen. The Ragoczy property was wealthy and valuable, and Prince Francis, 
grandfather of the mystic of whom we are writing, had lost his life in a hopeless struggle 
to retain his freedom; on his death, his widow and children were seized by the Austrian 
Emperor, and hence the son, Francis Leopold, was brought up at the Court of Wenna. As 
our informant says: “The widowed Princess (who had remarried Graf Tekeli) was forced 
to hand over her children with their properties to the Emperor, who said he would 
become their guardian and be responsible for their education.” This arrangement was 
made in March, 1688, when, however, Prince Francis came of age, his properties, with 
many restrictions and limitations, were given back to him by the Emperor of Austria. In 
1694 this Prince Ragoczy married at Koln-am-Rhein, Charlotte Amalia, daughter of the 
Landgraf Karl von Hesse-Wahnfried (of the line of Rhein-fels). Of this marriage there 
were three children, Joseph, George and Charlotte. Almost immediately after this period 
Prince Ragoczy began to lead the conspiracies of his noblemen against the Austrian 
Empire, with the object of regaining his independent power. The history of the struggle is 
most interesting in every way, and singularly pathetic. The Prince was defeated and all 
his properties were confiscated. The sons had to give up the name of Ragoczy, and to take 
the titles of St. Carlo and St. Elizabeth. 

Let us notice what Hezekiel’ has to say on this point, for he has made some very careful 
investigations on the subject: “We are, in fact, inclined to think the Comte de St. Germain 
was the younger son of the Prince Franz-Leopold Ragoczy and the Princess Charlotte 
Amalia of Hesse-Wahnfried. Franz-Leopold Ragoczy and the Princess Charlotte Amalia 
of Hesse-Wahnfried. Fran-Leopold was married in 1694, and by this marriage he had two 
sons, who were taken prisoners by the Austrians and brought up as Roman Catholics; 
they were also forced to give up the dreaded name of Ragoczy. The eldest son, calling 
himself the Marquis of San Carlo, escaped from Vienna in 1734. In this year, after 
fruitless struggles, his father died at Rodosto in Turkey, and was buried in Smyrna. The 
eldest son then received his father’s Turkish pension, and was acknowledged Prince of 
Siebenburgen (Transylvania). He carried on the ame warfare as his father, fought against 
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and was driven away by Prince Ferdinand of Lobkowitz, and finally died forgotten in 
Turkey. The younger brother took no part in the enterprises of his elder brother, and 
appears, therefore, to have been always on good terms with the Austrian Government.” 

Adverse writers have made much mystery over the fact that the Comte de St. Germain 
was rich and always had money at hisdisposal; indeed, those writers who enjoyed calling 
him a “charlatan and a swindler” did not refrain also from hinting that his money must 
have been ill-gotten; many even go so far as to say that he made it by deceiving people 
and exercising an undue influence over them. If we turn to the old Archivarius already 
mentioned, we find some very definite information that not only shows us whence the 
large fortune possessed by this mystic was derived, but also why he was so warmly 
welcomed by the King of France, and was so well known at all the courts of Europe. No 
obscure adventurer is this with whom we are dealing, but a man of princely blood, and of 
almost royal descent. 

Tuming back to the old chronicle we find in the volume for 1736 the will of the late 
Prince Franz-Leopold Ragoczy, in which both his sons are mentioned who have been 
already named, and also a third son.9 It also states that Louis XIV, had bought landed 
property for this Prince Ragoczy from the Polish Queen Maria, the rents of which 
property were invested by the order of the King of France in the Hotel de Ville in Paris. 
We also find that considerable legacies were left which were to be demanded from the 
Crown of France. The executors of this will were the Duc de Bourbon, the Duc de Maine 
and the Comte de Charleroi and Toulouse. To their care Prince Ragoczy committed his 
third son, to whom also he left a large legacy and other rights on this valuable property. 
Hence we must cast aside the theories that M. de St. Germain was a homeless and 
penniless adventurer, seeking to make money out of any kindly disposed person. These 
were the views and ideas of the newspaper and review writers of that day, put forward in 
the leading periodicals. Unfortunately the law of heredity prevails in this class of people, 
and there is a remarkable similarity between the epithets hurled by the press of the 
nineteenth century at the venturesome occultist of today and those flung at M. de St. 
Germain and other mystics of lesser importance and minor merit. 

We will now pass from this portion of our subject to some of the personal incidents 
related of M. de St. Germain; perhaps the most interesting are those given by one who 
knew him personally in Anspach during the period that he was in close connection with 
the Markgraf. It appears that the mystic made two visits at different times to Schwalbach, 
and thence he went to Triesdorf. We will let the writer speak for himself on this point: ? 

“On hearing that a stranger, both remarkable and interesting, was at Schwalbach, the 
Markgraf of Brandenburg-Anspach invited him to come to Triesdorf in the spring, and 
the Graf Tzarogy (for this was the name under which he appeared) accepted this 
invitation, on the condition that they would allow him to live in his own way quite 
unnoticed and at peace. 

He was lodged in the lower rooms of the Castle, below those occupied by 
Mademoiselle Clairon. The Markgraf and his wife lived in the Falken haus. The Graf 
Tzarogy had no servant of his own; he dined as simply as possible in his own room, 
which he seldom left. His wants were extremely few, and he avoided all general society, 
spending the evenings in the company of only the Markgraf, Mademoiselle Clairon, and 


° This is the son, mentioned by Prince Charles of Hesse, who was placed under the care of the last of the 
Medici. 
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those persons whom the former was pleased to have around him. It was impossible to 
persuade the Graf Tzarogy to dine at the Prince’s table, and he only saw the Markgrafin a 
few times, although she was very curous to make the acquaintance of this strange 
individual. In conversation the Graf was most entertaining, and showed much knowledge 
of the world and of men. He was always specially glad to speak of his childhood and of 
his mother, to whom he never referred without emotion, and often with tars in his eyes. 
If one could believe him, he had been brought up like a Prince. One day Tzarogy showed 
the Markgraf an invitation which he had received, sent by a courier, from the Graf Alexis 
Orloff, who was just returning from Italy; the letter pressed Graf Tzarogy to pay him a 
visit, as Graf Orloff was passing through Nuremberg.... The Markgraf went with Graf 
Tzarogy to Nuremberg, where the Graf Alexis Orloff had already arrived. On their arrival 
Orloff, with open arms, came forward to meet and embrace he Graf Tzarogy, who now 
appeared for the first time in the uniform of a Russian General; and Orloff called him 
several times, ‘Caro padre,’ ‘ Caro amico.’ The Graf Alexis received the Markgraf of 
Branden-burg- Anspach with the most marked politeness, and thanked him several times 
for the protection which the Markgraf had accorded to his worthy friend; they dined 
together at midday. The conversation was most interesting; they spoke a good deal of the 
campaign in the Archipelago, and still more about useful and scientific discoveries. 
Orloff showed the Markgraf a piece of unignitable wood, which when tested produced 
neither flames nor cinders, but simply fell to pieces in light ashes, after it had swollen up 
like a sponge. After dinner Graf Orloff took the Graf Tzarogy into next room, where they 
remained for some considerable time together. The writer, who was standing at the 
window under which the carriages of Graf Orloff were drawn up, remarked that one of 
the Graf’s servants came, opened one of the carriage doors and took out from the box 
under the seat a large red leather bag, and carried it upstairs to the other room. After their 
return to Anspach the Graf Tzarogy showed them, for the first time, his credentials as a 
Russian General with the Imperial seal attached; he afterwards informed the Markgraf 
that the name Tzarogy was an assumed name, and that his real name was Ragotzy, and 
that he was the sole representative and descendant of the late exiled Prince Ragotzy of 
Sievenburgen of the time of the Emperor Leopold”. 10 

So far this narrative is tolerably accurate, but after this point the author proceeds with 
the history of what he considers the “unveiling” of the “notorious Comte de St. 
Germain,” in which all the various theories about his birth, to which we have already 
referred, are retold withembellishments. Amongst other wild reports, it was stated that M. 
de St. Germain had only become acquainted with the Orloffs in Leghorn in 1770, 
whereas there are various historical proofs showing, without doubt, that le was in 1762 in 
St. Petersburg, where he knew the Orloffs well. We have moreover heard in Russia that 
he was staying with the Princess Marie Galitzin at Archangelskoi on March 3rd, 1762. 

The following details were found in Russia, and sent by a Russian friend: ? 

“The Comte de St. Germain was here in the time of Peter III. And left when Catherine 
II. Came to the throne. M. Pyliaeff11 thinks even before Catherine’s time. 

“At St. Petersburg St. Germain lived with Count Rotari, the famous Italian painter, who 
was the painter of the beautiful portraits which are in the Peterhof palace. 

“The street where they lived is supposed to be the Grafsky Pereoulok (‘pereoulok’ 


10 Curositdten der Literarisch-historischen Vor- und Mitwell, pp. 285,286. Weimar, 1818 
' Told by M. Pyliaeff, member of the “Novole Vremia,” author of “Old Petersburg.” 
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means small street, and ‘Grafsky’ comes from Graf-Count) near the Anitchkoff bridge 
where the palace is, on the Newsky. St. Germain was a splendid violinist, he ‘played like 
an orchestra.’ In the ‘story of the Razoamovsky family’ Alexis R. was reported to have 
spoken of a beautifu Imoonstone St. Germain had in his possession. 

“M. Pyliaeff has seen (he cannot remember where now) a piece of music, some air for 
the harp, dedicated to Countess Ostermann by St. Germain’s own hand signed. It is bound 
beautifully in red maroquin. The date is about 1760. 

“M. Pyliaeff thinks that St. Germain was not in Moscow. He says the Youssoupoff 
family has many MSS. In old chests and that St. Germain was in relations with a Prince 
Youssoupoff to whom he gave the elixir for long life. He says, too, that St. Germain did 
not bear the name of Saltykoff (Soltikow) in Russia but that in Vienna he did take this 
name. 

“About the music signed by St. Germain, M. Pyliaeff now recollects that it belonged to 
him himself. He bought it at some sale and had it for some time. Then he gave it to the 
famous composer Peter Charkowsky as a present. It must now be in Chaikowsky’s 
papers, but as the great musician had very little order, M. Pyliaeff thinks it very unlikely 
that it could be found, especially as at Chaikowsky’s sudden death all was left without 
any directions being given about the property.” 

We have said that the political events in his family ahd to some extent shadowed the life 
of M. de St. Germain; one remarkable instance of this we will now cite: it is, as far as we 
know, the only one in which he himself makes any direct reference to it, and it occurs 
some time later than the events which we have just been relating. After the return of the 
Markgraf from Italy, whither he had gone in 1776, and where he had heard some of the 
legends and favrications above referred to, he appears to have sent the writer whom we 
have quoted to Schwalbach to see the Graf Tzarogy, and to test his bona fides. We will 
continue the history as he gives it. “On his arrival, he found M. de St. Germain ill in bed. 
When the matter was explained to him, he admitted with perfect coolness that he had 
assumed from time to time all the names mentioned, even down to that of Soltikow; but 
he said he was known on all sides, and to many people, under these names, as a man of 
honour, and that if any calumniator were venturing to accuse him of nefarious 
transactions, he was ready to exculpate himself in the most satisfactory manner, as soon 
as he knew of what he was accused, and who the accuser was who dared to attack him. 
He steadily asserted that he had not told the Markgraf ay lies with reference to his name 
and his family. The proofs of his origin, however, were in the hands of a person on whom 
he was dependent (i.e., the Emperor of Austria), a dependence which had brought on him, 
in the courses of his life, the greatest espionage.... When he was asked why he had not 
informed the Markgraf about the different names under which he had appeared in so 
many different places, the Graf Tzarogy answered that he was under no obligations to 
Markgraf, and that since he offended no one and did no person any harm, he would only 
give such personal information after and not before he had dealings with them. The Graf 
said he had never abused the confidence of the Markgraf; he had given his real name.... 
After this he still remained at Schwalbach.” A little later the author of the paragraph just 
quoted remarks: “What resources M. de St. Germain had, to defray the necessary 
expenses of his existence, is hard to guess.”12 

It appears curious to us that the writer knew so little of contemporary history. As we 


12 Curiositaten, op. cit., pp. 287, 289, 293, 294. 
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have seen, all the sons of Prince Ragoczy were amply provided for, and the proofs were 
even more accessible than they are in our day. He goes on to say in conclusion: “It would 
be an ungrateful task to declare that this man was a swindler; for this proofs are required 
and they are not to be had.” This is truly an ingenious statement, but borders somewhat 
on libel; to speak of any one as a swindler without any proof is beyond the bounds of 
ordinary fairness, and it is especially incongruous in view of the final paragraph, which is 
as follows: “As long as the Graf had dealings with the Markgraf, he never asked for 
anything, and never received anything of the slightest value, and never mixed himself up 
in anything which did not concern him. On account of his extremely simple life, his 
wants were very limited; when he had money he shared with the poor.” 

If we compare these words with those spoken of M. de St. Germain by his friend Prince 
Charles of Hesse, we shall find they are in perfect accord. The only wonder is that a 
writer who speaks such words of praise can even hit that his subject might be a 
“swindler.” If such words can be rightly spoken of an “adventurer,” then would it be well 
for the world if a few more of like sort could be found. 

We shall find similar extraordinary contradictions in various writers as we proceed 
further with the life of M. de St. Germain. 
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CHAPTER U 
HIS TRAVELS AND KNOWLEDGE 


THE pure cult of Nature in the earliest patriarchal days... became the heirloom 
of those alone who could discern the noumenon beneath the phenomenon. Later, 
the Initiates transmitted their knowledge to the human kings, as their divine 
Masters had passed it to their forefathers. It was their prerogative and duty to 
reveal the secrets of Nature that were useful to mankind.... No Initiate was one if 
he could not heal ? aye, recall to life from apparent death (coma) those who, too 
long neglected, would have indeed died during their lethargy. Those who showed 
such powers as kings and Initiates. The Secret Doctrine, iii. 263. 


LET us now trace, as far as we can with any detailed information, the steps of M. de St. 
Germain in some of his extended travels. That he had been in Africa, India and China we 
gather from various hints he gives us, and also from facts stated by many writers at 
different times. That such travels should seem aimless and trivial to the same writers is 
not a matter of surprise, but to students of mysticism, and especially those to whom the 
“Great Lodge” is a fact mankind, to those students the widely extended travels of this 
“messenger” from that Lodge will not be surprising; rather they will seek below the 
surface ,and try to understand the mission and the work that he came to do among the 
children of men. 

We must bear in mind, moreover, that in the ancient world the arts and sciences were 
regarded as divine gifts; the gifts of the gods. “Kings of the “Divine Dynasties,’ they gave 
the first impulse to civilization, and perfection of all the arts and sciences.’ 

Conceited in their shallow ignorance the generality of mankind scorn the gifts and turn 
away from the givers. Some few centuries ago such givers and teachers were silenced at 
the stake, like Giordano Bruno, and many others whom time has now justified in the eyes 
of men. Then, later, after the reaction of free thought in the eighteenth century we find 
Mesmer and the Comte de St. Germain giving up, not their lives, but their good names 
and characters in trying to help those to whom they were sent by the Great Lodge. 

Let us now take up he thread of these travels, and in order to make them as clear as 
possible follow them in the order of their dates. 

These range, as we have seen in our last chapter from 1710 to 1822, we shall, however, 
not be able to deal very fully with each period, for M. de St. Germain often disappeared 
for many months at a time, the earliest records we can gather are as follows: ? 

“There appeared at the Court! in these days an extraordinary man, who called himself 


13 BLAVA TSKY (H. P.). The Secret Doctrine, ii., p. 380. London, 1893. 
14 The Court of Louis XV. 
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Comte de St, Germain. At first he distinguished himself through his cleverness and the 
great diversity of his talents, but in another respect he soon aroused the greatest 
astonishment. 

“The old Countess v. Georgy who fifty years earlier had accompanied her husband to 
Venice where he had the appointment of ambassador, lately met St. Germain at Mme. De 
Pompadour’s. For some time she watched the stranger with signs of the greatest surprise, 
in which was mixed not a little fear. Finally, unable to control her excitement, she 
approached the Count more out of curiosity than in fear. 

“ "Will you have the kindness to tell me,’ said the Countess, ‘ whether your father was 
in Venice about the year 1710?’ 

“ ‘No, Madame,’ replied the Count quite unconcerned, < it is very much longer since I 
lost my father; but I myself was living in Venice at the end of the last and the beginning 
of this century; I had the honour to pay you court then, and you were kind enough to 
admire a few Barcarolles of my composing which we used to sing together.’ 

“ ‘Forgive me, but that is impossible; the Comte de St. German I knew in those days 
was at least 45 years old, and you, at the outside, are that age at present.’ 

“ ‘Madame, replied the Count smiling, “I am very old.’ 

“ < But then you must be nearly 100 years old.’ 

“ “That is not impossible.’ And the Count recounted to Mme. V. Georgy a number of 
familiar little details which had reference in common to both, to their sojourn in the 
Venitian States. He offered, if she still doubted him, to bring back to her memory certain 
circumstances and remarks, which.... 

“ ‘No, no,’ interrupted the old ambassadress, ‘ I am already convinced. For all that you 
are a most extraordinary man, a devil.’ 

“ “For pity’ sake! ° exclaimed St. Germain in a thundering voice, ‘ no such names!’ 

“He appeared to be seized with a cramp-like trembling in every limb, and left the room 
immediately. 

“T mean to get to know this peculiar man more intimately. 

‘St. Germain is of medium height and elegant manners; his features are regular; his 
complexion brown; his hair black; his face mobile and full of genius; his carriage bears 
the impress and the mobility common only to the great. The Count dresses simply but 
with taste. His only luxury consists of a large number of diamand, with which he is fairly 
covered; he wears them on every finger, and they are set in his snuffboxes and his 
watches. One evening e appeared at court with shoebuckles, which Herr v. Gontaut, an 
expert on precious stones, estimated at 200,000 Francs. 

“A matter worthy of remark is that the Count speaks French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese equally perfectly; so much so that he converses with any of the 
inhabitants of the above countries in their mother tongue, they are unable to discover the 
slightest foreign accent. The learned and the Oriental scholars have proved the knowledge 
of the Count St. Germain. The former found him more apt in the languages of Homer and 
Virgil than themselves; with the latter he spoke Sanscrit, Chinese, Arabic in such a 
manner as to show them that he had made some lengthy stay in Asia, and that the 
languages of the East were but poorly learned in the Colleges of Louis The great and 
Montaigne. 

“The Comte de St. Germain accompanied on the piano without music, not only every 
song but also the most difficult concerti, played on various instruments. Rameau was 
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much impressed with the playing of this dilettante, and especially struck at his 
improvising. 

“The Count paints beautifully in oils; but that which makes his paintings so remarkable 
is a particular colour, a secret, which he has discovered, and which lends to the painting 
an extraordinary brilliancy. In his historical pieces, St. Germain always introduces into 
the dress of the women, sapphires, rubies and emeralds of such brilliant hue that they 
seem to have borrowed their beauty from the original gems. Banloo, who never tires in 
his admiration of the surprising colouring, has often requested the Count to let him 
participate in his secret; the latter, however, will not divulge it. 

“Without attempting to sit in judgement on the knowledge of a fellow-being, of whom 
at this very moment that I am writing, bother court and town have exhausted all surmises, 
one can, I think, well asset that a portion of his miracles is due to his knowledge of 
physics and chemistry in which sciences he is well grounded. At all events it is palpable 
that his knowledge has laid the seeds for him of sound good health; a life which will ? 
or which also endowed him with the means of preventing the ravages of time from 
affecting the body. Among other statements, concerning the Count’s astounding qualities, 
made to the Favourite by Mme. V. Georgy after her first meeting with the Count after her 
first meeting with the Count after this lapse of years, was that during her frist stay in 
Venice, she received from him an Elixir which for fully a quarter of a century preserved 
unaltered the youthful charms she possessed at 25. elderly gentlemen, whom Mme, de 
Pompadour questioned concerning this peculiar incident, gave the assurance that this was 
the truth, adding that the standing still in youthful appearance of Mme. V. Georgy 
supported by the testimony of these old men would make it appear still more probable. 

“One evening at a party St. Germain accompanied several Italian airs for the young 
Comtesse afterwards so celebrated under the name of Comtesse de Genlis, then aged ten 
years. 

“When she had finished singing, the Count said to her: < in five or six years you will 
have a very beautiful voice, which you will have a very beautiful voice, which you will 
preserve a longtime; in order to perfect the charm you should also preserve your beauty; 
this will be your happy fate between your 16th and 17th year.’ 

“ “But, Count,’ answered the child, while allowing her pretty fingers to glide over the 
notes, ‘that does not lie in any one’s power.’ 

“ “Oh yes,’ answered the Count carelessly, ‘only tell me whether it would give you 
pleasure to remain at that age?’ 

“ “Truly that would be charming.’ 

“ “Well I promise it you.’ And St. Germain spoke of other matters. 

“Encouraged by the friendliness of this fashionable man, the Countess’ mother ventured 
to ask him if Germany was his Fatherland. 

“ ‘Madame, said he, sighing deeply, ‘there are some things of which one may not 
speak. Suffice it to know that at seven years of age I was wandering in woods, and that a 
price was set upon my head. On my birthday my mother, whom I was not to see again, 
bound her portrait round my arm; I will shew it to you.” 

“At these words St. Germain threw up his sleeve and shewe the ladies the miniature of 
an exceptionally beautiful woman, but represented in rather a peculiar costume. 

“ “To what date does this dress belong?’ asked the young countess. Without answering 
this question, the Count put down his sleeve again, and brought forward another topic. 
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Every day one was surprised by a fresh miracle in Count St. Germain’s company. Some 
little time previously he had brought Mme. Depompadour a bonbonniere which was 
universally admired. It was worked very beautifully in black enamel, and on the lid was 
an agate. The Count begged the Marquise to place the bonbonniere near the fire; a few 
minutes later she went to take it away. How great was the astonishment of all present: the 
agate had disappeared, and in its place was to be seen a pretty shepherdess in the midst of 
her flock. 

“After the bonboniere had again been placed near the fire, the shepherdess disappeared, 
and the agate re-appeared.”' 

this epsode was written down in 1750, but the facts mentioned took place in 1723. It 
must be carefully noticed that all the personal friends of M. de St. Germain were in high 
position, chiefly Austrians and Hungarians, all men of high birth and noble family, his 
own kith and kin; among them we find Prince Kaunitz, Prince Ferdinand Lobkowitz, 
Graf Zobor, Graf Maximilian Joseph von Lamberg, men of public position, and well 
known families. 

From 1737 to 1742, our mystic was at the Court of the Shah of Persia, and it is here that 
he probably acquired his knowledge of diamonds and precious stones, for according to 
his own very credible statement, it was here that he began to understand the secrets of 
Nature; but his arduously acquired knowledge leads us to infer a long period of careful 
study. These hints we gather from F. W. von Bathold'® in his interesting work, and they 
confirm the statement made by another writer that M. de St. Germain had been pursuing 
his researches in Persia. 

We next find him in England, during the Jacobite Revolution of 1745, suspected as a 
spy, and arrested. Two interesting extracts can here be quoted. 

The first is from Horace Walpole’s'’ amusing letters to sir Horace Mann, the British 
Envoy at Florence. Writing on Dec. 9th, 1745, Walpole, after relating all the excitements 
produced by the Revolution, says: “The other day they seized an odd man who goes by 
the name of Count St. Germain. He has been here these two years, and will not tell who 
he is or whence, but professes that he does not go by his right name. He sings and plays 
on the violin wonderfully, is mad, and not very sensible.” 

The second reference to this stay in England may be found in Read’s Weekly Journal or 
British gazetteer, may 17th, 1760, and is as follows: 

“The author of the Brussels’ Gazette tells us that the person who styles himself Comte 
de St. Germain, who lately arrived here from Holland, was born in Italy in 1712. He 
speaks German and French as fluently as Italian, and expresses himself pretty well in 
English. He has a smattering of all the arts and sciences, is a good chemist, a virtuoso in 
musick, and a very agreeable companion. In 1746 [1745 according to Walpole], he was 
on the point of being ruined in England. One who was jealous of him with a lady, slipt a 
letter into his pocket as from the young Pretender (thanking him for his services and 
desiring him to continue them), and immediately had him taken up by a messenger. His 
innocence being fully proved on his examination, he was discharged out of the custody of 
the messenger and asked to dinner by Lord H. [Probably William Stanhope, Earl of 


5 Taken from “Chroniques de l’CEil de Bceuf.” Written down by the widowed Countess v. B.... 

16 BARTHOLd (F. W. von), Die Geschichtlichen person-lichkeiten in Jacob casanova’s Memoiren, Vol. Ii., 
Berilin 1846. 

17 Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to sir Horace Mann, ii., pp. 108, 109. London, 1833. 
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Harrington, who was Secretary of the Treasury and Treasurer of the Chamber at this date; 
he died 1760.] Those who know him will be sorry (says M. Maubert) to hear that he has 
incurred the Christian King’s displeasure.” 

This last paragraph alludes to what occurred at a later period. 

After this date, 1745, it seems that M. de St. Germain went to Vienna, and spent some 
time, in that city, '® and in 1755 went to India, for the second time, as we gather from a 
letter of his written to the Graf von Lamberg, to which we shall refer again later on. 

“I am indebted,” he writes, “for my knowledge of melting jewels to my second journey 
to India, in the year 1755, with General Clive, who was under Vice Admiral Watson. On 
my first journey I had only a very faint idea of the wonderful secret of which we are 
speaking; all the attempts that I made in Vienna, Paris and London, are worthless as 
experiments; the great work was interrupted at the time I have mentioned.” 

Every writer, adverse or favourable, mentions and lays stress on the wonderful power 
of improving precious stones that was possessed by M. de St. Germain. Indeed almost 
every sort of art seems to have been more or less known to him, judging by the many 
testimonies that we have on these points. 

Our next date, 1757, brings us to the period which is best known to the public. M. de St. 
Germain was introduced at Paris by the then Minister of War, Marechal and Comte de 
Belle-Isle; but as we have seen from the records already cited, neither M. de St. Germain 
nor his family were unknown to Louis XV. Hence we do not wonder at the cordial and 
gracious reception with which he met, nor can we be astonished that the king assigned 
him a suite of rooms at this royal Chateau of Chambord. Here there was a laboratory 
fitted up for experiments, and a group of students gatered round our mystic. Among these 
we find the Baron de Gleichen, and Marquise d’Urfe and also the Princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, mother of Catherine I. Of Russia. Madame de Genlis,'” speaking of him at this 
period, says: ? 

“He was well acquainted with physics, and was a very great chemist. My father, who 
was well qualified to judge, was a great admirer of his abilities in this way.... M. de St. 
Germain never would consent to give up his secret.” Madame du Hausset relates in her 
memoirs an interesting instance of his knowledge of precious stones. 

“The King,” says she, “ordered a middling-sized diamond which had a flaw in it, to be 
brought to him. After having it weighed, his Majesty said to the Comte: “The value of this 
diamond as it is, and with the flaw in it, is six thousand livres; without the flaw it would 
be worth at least ten thousand. Will you undertake to make me a gainer of four thousand 
livres?’ St Germain examined it very attentively, and said, ‘It is possible; it may be done. 
I will bring it to you again in a month.’ 

“At the time appointed the Comte de St. Germain brought back the diamond without a 
spot, and gave it to the King. It was wrapped in a cloth of amianthos, which he took off. 
The King had it weighed immediately, and found it very diminished. His Majesty then 


'8 «He had lived as a prince in Vienna from 1745 to 1746, was very well received, and the first minister of 

the Emperor [Francis I.], Prince Ferdinand von Lobkowitz, was his most intimate friend. The latter 
introduced him to the French Marechal de Belle-Isle who had been sent by King Louis XV. On a special 
embassy to the Court at Vienna. Belle-Isle, the wealthy grandson of Fouquet, was so taken with the brilliant 
and witty St. Germain, that he persuaded him to accompany him on a visit to Paris.” Historische 
Herinneringen, van C. A. Van SYPESTEYN; ,sGravenhage, 1869. 

19 GENLIS (Comtesse de), Memoires Inedits pour servir a l’ Histoire des XVIII. Et XIX. Siecles, p. 88. 

Paris, 1825. 
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sent it to his jeweler by M. de Gontaut, without telling him nine thousand six hundred 
livres for it. The King, however, sent for the diamond back again, and said he would keep 
it as a curiosity. He could not overcome his surprise, and said M. de St. Germain must be 
worth millions, especially if he possessed the secret of making large diamonds out of 
small ones. The Comte neither said that he could or could not, but positively asserted that 
he knew how to make pearls grow, and give them the finest water. The King paid him 
great attention, and so did Madame de Pompadour. M. du Quesnoy once said that St. 
Germain was a quack, but the King reprimanded him. In fact, his Majesty appears 
infatuated with him, and sometimes talks of him as if his descent were illustrious.” 

One fact in this Parisian period must not be omitted; it appears from statements made 
by Madam du Hausset,” Herr von Barthold and the Baron de Gleichen, that a yound 
Englishman, at that time resident in Paris, Lord Gower by name, used to amuse himself 
and other idle people by passing himself off as M. de St. Germain, so that most of the 
silly and foolish tales about him, which ran riot in the gossiping “salons” of the period, 
originated in the sayins of this idle young fellow. Various details of his doings are to be 
found, but they are not worth further notice, beyond the fact that M. de St. Germain had 
to bear the blame for utterances which did not originate with him. Says Heer van 
Sypesteyn:”' “Many of the wild stories had probably nothing to do with M. de St. 
Germain and were invented with the object of injuring him and making him ridiculous. A 
certain Parisian wag, known as ‘Milord Gower,’ was a splendid mimic, and went into 
Paris salons to play the part of St. Germain ? naturally it was very exaggerated, but very 
many people were taken in by this make-believe St. Germain. 

Meanwhile our philosopher worked on with those whom he was able to help and teach 
in various ways. In 1760 we find him set by Louic XV. To the Hague on a political 
mission: the circumstances are variously told by different writers. In April, 1760, we find 
M. de St. Germain passing through East Friesland to England.” Next, in The London 
Chronicle of June 3rd, 1760, we have a long account of a “mysterious foreigner,’ who 
had just arrived on England’s shores. It is also said by one writer that he was well 
received at Court, and may papers of the period mention him as a “person of note” to 
whom marked attention was paid.?(? Gasette of the Netherlands. Jan. 12th, 1761. The 
Hague, Jan. 2nd. “Letters from Paris state that when starting for this country, to which he 
came without asking permission of the King, M. de St. Germain returned his Red Ribbon: 
but it is practically certain that he has an understanding with the King of Denmark. “The 
3rd. “The so-called Count of St. Germain is an incomprehensible man of whom nothing 
is known; neither his name nor his origin, nor his position; he has an income, no one 
knows from whence it is derived; acquaintances, no one knows where he made them; 
entry into the Cabinets of Princes without being acknowledged by them!”’) 

In the British Museum ther are pieces of music composed by the Comte de St. Germain 
on both his visits, for they are dated 1745 and 1760. It was said everywhere, by enemies 
as well as by friends, that he was a splendid violinist; he “played like an orchestra.” 

There is one most interesting souvenir of M. de St. Germain, which we have had the 
good fortune to see. It is preserved in the library of the grand old castle of Raudnitz in 
Bohemia, the property of Prince Gerdinand von Lobkowitz. 


20 HAUSSET (Madame du), Memoires, p. 148, seq.; Paris, 1824. 
21 Op. cit. 
2 HEZEKIEL i. Op. cit. 
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Amongst the MSS. And other treasures of that rare collection we found a book of music 
composed by M. de St. Germain, from which, by the gracious permission of the present 
Prince, we have had traced the inscription and autograph. It runs thus: ? 

“Pour le Prince de Lobkowitz, Musique Raisonee, selon le bon sens, aux Dmaes 
Angloises qui aiment le vrai gout en cet art. 

“Par... de St. Germain.” 
The first letter, or letters, of the signature are quite undecipherable, although they have 
been most carefully traced for us by the librerian at Raudnitz. 

We next have to pass on to St. Petersburg where, according to the words of the Graf 
Gregor Orloff to the Margrave of Brandenburg- Anspach, M. de St. Germain had “played 
a great part in their revolution.” !('Curiositaten der Literariseh-historischen Vor und 
Mitwelt, pp.285, 286. Weimar, 1818.) 

He is mentioned as having been in St. Petersburg by another writer, or rather in an 
anonymous book, the translation of the title of which runs: 

“A few Words about the First Helpers of Catherine II.” (xviii. BK. 3, p. 343, 1869). 

The writer has other details in her possession, but as fragments, it is better to wait for 
more accurate information, which she hopes to procure. Various hints, however, lead us 
to suppose that M. de St. Germain passed some time in Russia. As we have noticed 
already the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, the mother of Catherine I., was very friendly to 
him; indeed he passed much time at her house in Paris. 

In 1763, however, we get a deeply interesting account of our philosopher in the shape 
of a letter from the Graf Karl Cobenzl to the Prince Kaunitz, the Prime Minister. The 
details it gives are so interesting that it is better to quote it in full: ? 

“BRUSSELS, April 8th, 1763. 


“GRAF KARL COBENZL TO KAUNITZ. 

“It was about three months ago that the person known by the name of the Comte de St. 
Germain passed this way, and came to see me. I found him the most singular man that I 
ever saw in my life. I do not yet precisely know his birth; I believe, however, that he is 
the son of a clandestine union in a powerful and illustrious family. Possessing great 
wealth, he lives in the greatest simplicity; he knows everything, and shows an 
uprightness, a goodness of soul, worthy of admiration. Among a number of his 
accomplishments, he made, under my own eyes, some experiments, of which the most 
important were the transmutation of iron into a metal as beautiful as gold, and at least as 
good for all goldsmith’s work; the dyeing and preparation of skins, carried to a perfection 
hitherto unknown; the like dyeing of woolens; the dyeing of wood in the most brilliant 
colours penetrating through and through, and the whole without either indigo or 
cochineal, with the commonest ingredients, and consequently at a very moderate price; 
the composition of colours for painting, ultra-marine is as perfect as is made from lapis 
lazuli; and finally, removing the smell from painting oils, and making the best oil of 
Provence from the oils of Navette, of Colsat, and from others, even the most. I have in 
my hands all these productions, made under my own eyes; I have had them undergo the 
most strict examinations, and seeing in these articles a profit which might mount up to 
millions, I have endeavoured to take advantage of the friendship that this man has felt for 
me, and to learn from him all these secrets. He has given them to me, and he asks nothing 
for himself beyond a payment proportionate to the profits that may accrue from them, it 
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being understood that this shall be only when the profit has been made. As the marvelous 
must inevitable seem uncertain, I have avoided the two pints which appeared to me to be 
feared, the first, the being a dupe, and the second, the involving myself in too great an 
expenditure. To avoid the first, I took a trusty person, under whose eyes I had the 
experiments made, and I was fully convinced of the trality and the cheapness of these 
productions. And as to the second, I referred M. de Zurmont (which is the name that St. 
Germain has taken) to a good and trustworthy merchant at Tournay, with whom he is 
working, and I have had advances made which mount up to very little, through Nettine, 
whose son, and the son-in-law of Walckiers, are the persons who will carry on these 
manufactures, when the profits of the first expertments place us in a position to establish 
them, without risking anything of our own. The moment for deriving the profit is already 
close at hand”.79 

From another source, also, we hear of de St. Germain at Tournay, namely, from the 
memoirs of Casanova. 

“Casanova on the road to Tournay was informed of the presence of M. le Comte de St. 
Germain, and desired to be presented to him. Being told that the Comte received no one, 
he wrote him to request an interview, which was grated under the restriction of coming 
incognito, and not being invited to partake of food with him. Casanova found the Comte 
in the dress of an Armenian with a long beard.” 

In this interview, M. de St. Germain informed Casanova that he was arranging a 
Fabrique for the Graf Cobenzl.”* 

From 1763, the date at which we have now arrived, up to 1769, we only get the details 
of one year in Berlin, and this account comes from the memoirs of M. Dieudonne 
Thiebault, who gives the space of a year a remarkable man, who passed by the name of 
the comte de St. Germain. The Abbe Pernety was not slow in recognizing in him the 
characteristics which go to make up an adept, and came to us with wonderful stories.” 

The author then goes on to relate that the Princess Amelie went to call on him, and he 
also remarks that the old baron Knyhausen was always addressed by M. de St. Germain 
as “my son.” Says our author: ? 

“Madame de Troussel was also anxious to see him. The Abbe Pernety arranged the 
matter for her, and the Comte came to her house one evening to supper. They chanced to 
make mention of the ‘Philosopher’s stone,’ and the Comte curtly observed that most 
people who were in persuit of that were astonishingly illogical, inasmuch as they 
employed no agent but fire, forgetting that fire breaks up and decomposes, and that 
consequently it was mere folly to depend upon it for the building up of new composition. 
He dwelt much upon it for the building up of a new composition. He dwelt much upon 
this, and finally led the conversation back to more general topics. In appearance M. de St. 
Germain was refined and intellectual. He was clearly of gentle birth, and had moved in 
good society; and it was reported that the famous Cagliostro (so well known for his 
mystification of Cardina Rohan and others at Paris) had been his pupil. The pupil, 
however, never reached the level of his master and, while the latter finished his career 
without mishap, Cagliostro was often rash to the point of criminality, and died in the 
prison of the inquisition at Rome.... In the history of M. de St. Germain, we have the 
history of a wise and prudent man who never willfully offended against the code of 
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honour, or did aught that might offend our sense of probity. Marvels we have without 
end, never anything mean or scandalous.’”” 

The exact date of this visit to Berlin w cannot accurately give, but it comes in before 
the stay in Venice, where he was found by the Graf Max von Lamberg,”° at this time 
Chamberlain to the Emperor Joseph IL, and in his book we have some most interesting 
details. The Graf finds M. de St. Germain under the name of Marquis d’Aymar, or 
Belmare, making a variety of experiments with flax, which he was bleaching to look like 
Italian silk; he had established quite a large place, and had about a hundred workers. It 
would appear that he then traveled with the Graf von Lamberg, for in a paper published at 
Florence Lenotizie del Mondo (July, 1770), under the heading “News of the World,” we 
find the following paragraph: ? 

“TUNIS, July 1770. 

“The Comte Maximilian de Lamberg,” Chamberlain of M. M. L. L. IL And RR. 
Having paid a visit to the Island of Corsica to make various investigations, has been 
staying here since the end of June, in company with the Signor de St. Germain, celebrated 
in Europe for the vastness of his political and philosophical knowledge.” 

No further details are given of this journey, but we hear of M. de St. Germain being in 
Mantua in the year 1773. 

One important point which belongs to the year 1770 has been omitted. M. de St. 
Germain was at Leghorn when the Russian fleet was there; he wore a Russian uniform, 
and was called Graf Saltikoff by the Graf Alexis Orloff. It was, moreover, in this year that 
he returned to Paris, on the disgrace of the Prime Minister, his enemy, the Duc de 
Choiseul. 

“All his abilities, especially his extraordinary kindness,” says Heer van Sypesteyn (op. 
cit.), “yes, even magnanimity, which formed his essential characteristics, had made him 
so respected and so beloved, that when in 1770, after the fall of the Duc de Choiseul, his 
arch enemy, he again appeared in Paris, it was only with the greatest expressions of 
sorrow that the Parisians allowed him to depart.... M. de St. Germain came to the Hague 
after the death of Louis XV. (May 10th, 1774), and left for Schwalbach in 1774. This was 
the last time he visited Holland. It cannot be ascertained with accuracy how often he was 
there.... It is stated in a German biography that he was in Holland in 1710, 1735, 1742, 
1748, 1760 and 1773.” 

This last date brings us to the period that we have already noticed, the stay at Triesdorf 
and at Schwalbach, where many alchemical and other experiments were carried on by the 
Markgraf and the Comte. The former we hear was proud of his medical knowledge, and 
obtained from the English Consul at Leghorn a copy of the prescription for the “Russian 
Tea” or “Aqua Benedetta,” made by M. de St. Germain, which was used in the Russian 
fleet, then in the Archipelago, to preserve the health of the troops under the severe heat. 

From 1774 until 1776 we have the visit to Triesdorf; in 1776 we hear of our mystic in 
Leipzig, and the following year in Dresden; with these period we shall have to deal in our 


°° THIEBAULT (D.), Mes Douvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin, iv., p. 83. Paris, 1813. 
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next paper. About 1779 we hear of M. de St. Germain at Hamburg; thence he goes to 
Prince Karl of Hesse and stays with him for some time as his loved and honoured guest. 
They began various experiments together, experiments which were in all cases to be of 
use to the human race. Writing of the knowledge and alluding to the early education of 
M. de St. Germain by th eDuc de Medici, the Prince says: 

“This House (Medici), as is well know, was in possession of the highest knowledge, 
and it is not surprising that he should have drawn his earlier knowledge from them; but he 
claimed to have learned that Nature by his own application and researches. He thoroughly 
understood herbs and plants, and had invented the medicines of which he constantly 
made use, and which prolonged his life and health. I still have all his recipes, but the 
physicians ran riot much against his science after his death. There was a physician, 
Lossau, who had been an apothecary, and to whom I gave 1,200 crowns a year to work at 
the medicines which the Comte de St. Germain taught him, among others and chiefly his 
tea, which the rich bought and the poor received gratis.... After the death of this 
physician, disgusted by the talk I heard on all sides, I withdrew all the recipes, and I did 
not replace Lossau.””® 

Looking back at the record of all the powers and abilities possessed by this great man, 
one point comes out clearly: either he was following some definite plan, a plan not 
known to the general world, or he wandered from place to place without aim, without 
family, without human ties ? a sorrowful life, truly, for so gifted a mortal, if this were 
so. But since he appeared always contented, though knowing more than those with whom 
he came into cantact, always giving, and never in need, ever helping, but never claiming 
aid ? surely with such evidence it becomes obvious to even the critical sceptic that some 
power, some plan, must have guided the footsteps and life of the Comte de St. Germain. 
Indeed, one of the writers before quoted says: 

“Sometimes he fell into a trance, and when he again recovered, he said he had passed 
the time while he lay unconscious in far-off lands; sometimes he disappeared for a 
considerable time, then suddenly re-appeared, and let it be understood that he had been in 
another world in communication with the dead. Moreover, he prided himself on being 
able to tame bees, and to make snakes listen to music.” 

The author seems unaware that the ordinary Yogic of India have this power over 
snakes; and doubtless M. de St. Germain learned his knowledge in India. The power, also, 
of communicating with thedead has had more light thrown on it in this nineteenth 
century, thanks to those who follow in the footsteps of M. de St. Germain and who are 
aiding in the same great work. Nevertheless, although the above-quoted writer is 
skeptical on these points, he awards a tribute of Honest merit to our philosopher worth 
noticing, when writing: ? 

“However this may be, St. Germain was in many respects a remarkable man, and 
wherever he was personally known he left a favourable impression behind, and the 
rememberance of many good and sometimes of many noble deeds. Many a poor father of 
a family, many a charitable institution, was helped by him in secret... not one bad, nor 
one dishonourable action was ever known of him, and so he inspired sympathy 
everywhere, and not least in Holland.” 

Thus clearly stands out the character of one who by some is called a “messenger” from 


238 HESE-CASSEL, op. cit., p. 135. 
2 SYPESTEYN (J. van) Historische Herinneringen. 
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that spiritual Hierarchy by whom the World’s evolution is guided; such is the moral worth 
of the man whom the shallow critics of the earth call “adventurer.” 
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CHAPTER IH 
THE COMING DANGER 


THE following extracts are translated from the very rare and valuable Souvenirs de 
Marie- Antoinette, by the Countess d’Adhemar, who had been an intimate friend of the 
Queen, and who died in 1822. 

I have not teen able to find a single copy of this rare work” in any library in England, 
or on the Continent, to which I have so far had access. But fortunately a copy exists at 
Odssa in the library of Madma Fadeef, the aunt and friend of Madmae H. P. Blavatsky, 
and this may lend it an additional interest in the opinion of some of our readers. 

One of our members has been kindly permitted to make some extracts from the four 
volumes, and thanks are due to Madame Fadeef for so graciously lending the work for 
this purpose. Madame d’Adhemar appears to have kept a daily diary, after the fashion of 
the period, and to have later written her Souvenirs from this diary, occasionally 
interjecting an explanatory remark. They cover a long period of time, ranging from 1760 
to 1821. 

One very interesting fact as to dates occurs in a note written by the hand of the 
Countess, fastened with a pin to the original MS. and dated May 12" 1821. She died in 
1822. It refers to a prophecy made to her by St. Germain about the year 1793, when he 
warned her of the approaching sad fate of the Queen, and in response to her query as to 
whether she would see him again, he replied, “Five times more; do not wish for the 
sixth.” 

The Countess writes: “I saw M. de St. Germain again, and always to my unspeakable 
surprise: at the assassination of the Queen; at the coming of the 18 Brumaire; the day 
following the death of the Duke d’Enghien [1804]; in the month of January, 1813; and on 
the eve of the murder of the Duke de Berri [1820]. I await the sixth visit when God 
wills.” 

These dates are of interest because of the generally received opinion that St. Germain 
died in 1784; some few writes say he only retired from public work. These varying 
opinions will be treated later. 

Says Madame d’ Adhemar?! :— 

“ Since my pen is again writing the name of the Comte de St. Germain, I will say 
something about him. He appeared (that is the word) at the Court of France long before 


30 Since this was written I have been able to get this work; and the present Comtesse d’ Adhemar informed me that there 
are documents concerning the Comte de St. Germain in their family papers. 

Madame H. P. Blavatsky was visiting the family and stayed at the Chateau d’ Adhemar in 1884. This was one of the 
numerous aristocratic families which were ruined in the Revolution. The present Comtesse d’ Adhemar is an American; 
the documents are in America. 

3! ADHEMAR, op. cit., vol. ? , p. 294 
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me. It was in 1743; the rumour spead that a stranger, enormously rich to judge by the 
magnificence of his jewellery, had just arrived at Versailles. Whence did he come? That is 
what no one has ever been able to learn. His countenance, haughty, intellectual, acute, 
struck one at first sight. He had a pliant, graceful figure, delicate hands, a small foot, an 
elegant leg which set off a well-fitting silk stocking. The small-clothes, very tight, also 
suggested a rare perfection of form; his smile showed the most beautiful teeth in the 
world, a pretty dimple adorned his chin, his hair was black, his eyes were soft and 
penetrating. Oh! what eyes! I have nowhere seen their equal. He appeared about forty to 
forty-five years old. He was met again in the smaller apartments where he had free 
admission, at the beginning of 1768. He did not see Madame du Barry, but he was present 
at the catastrophe of Madame de Chateauroux. 

“ When this lady died, the King who had only known the Count for a year, had 
nevertheless so much confidence in him that he asked him for an antidote for the dying 
Duchess. The Count refused, saying: ‘ It is too late.” She continues: “ At this same 
period a very singular adventure befell me. I was alone in Paris, M. d’Adhemar having 
gone to visit some relations of his own name that he had in Languedoc. It was one 
Sunday at eight o’clock in the moming. I am accustomed to hear Mass at noon, so that I 
had to go out. I rose hurriedly, then, and had scarcely thrown on my morning wrapper 
when Mdlle. Rostande, my head waiting-woman in whom also I placed entire confidence, 
came in to tell me that a gentleman wished to speak to me. 

“ To pay a visit to a woman at eight o’clock was against all accepted rules. ‘ Is it my 
procurator, my lawyer?’ I asked. For one has always one of these gentlemen at one’ 
heels, however little property one may possess. * Is it my architect, my saddler, or one of 
my farmers?’ 

“ To each question a negative answer. 

“ < But who is it, then, my dear?’ 

“ I treated my maid with familiarity. She was born the same day as myself, in the 
same house, that of my father, with the difference that I came into the world in a 
handsome apartment and she in the lodge of our house porter. Her father, a worthy 
Languedoc man, was a superannuated pensioner in our service. 

“ < I thought,’ answered my maid, * with all due respect to Madame la Comtesse, that 
the devil had long since made a mantle out of the skin of this personage.’ 

“ I passed in review all those of my acquaintance who could have deserved any 
special treatment by Satan, and I found so many of them that I did not know on whom to 
fasten my conjectures. 

“ < Since Madame does not guess,’ continued Mdlle. Rostande, ‘ I will take the liberty 
of telling her that it is the Comte de Saint-Germain!’ 

“ < Comte de Saint-Germain!’ I exclaimed, ‘ the man of miracles.’ 

“< Himself. 

“ My surprise was great on finding that he was at Paris and in my house. It was eight 
years least what had become of him. Heeding nothing but my curiosity. I ordered her to 
show him in. 

“ < Did he tell you to announce him to me under his own name?’ 

“ < Tt is M. de Saint-Noel that he calls himself now. No matter, I should recognize him 
among a thousand.’ 

“She went out, and a moment after the Count appeared. He looked fresh and well, and 
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almost grown younger. He paid me the same compliment, but it may be doubted whether 
it was as sincere as mine. 

“ “You have lost,’ I said to him, ‘a friend, a protector in the late King.’ 

“ ‘I doubly regret this loss, both for myself and for France.’ 

“ “The nation is not of your opinion; it looks to the new reign for its welfare.’ 

“ ‘Tt is a mistake; this reign will be fatal to it.’ 

“ “What are you saying?’ I replied, lowering my voice and looking around me. 

“ “The truth .... A gigantic conspiracy is being formed, which as yet has no visible 
chief, but he will appear before long. The aim is nothing less than the overthrow of what 
exists, to reconstruct is on a new plan. There is ill-will towards the royal family, the 
clergy, the nobility, the magistracy. There is still time, however, to baffle the plot; later, 
this would be impossible.’ 

“ "Where have you seen all this? Is it in dreaming, or awake?’ 

“ “Partly with the help of my two ears, and partly through revelations. The King of 
France, I repeat, has no time to lose.’ 

“ “You must seek an audience of the Comte de Maurepas, and let him know your 
fears, for he can do everything, being entirely in the confidence of the King.’ 

“ “He can do everything I know, except save France; or rather, it is he who will 
hasten her ruin. This man will undo you Madame.’ 

“ “You are telling me enough about it to get yourself sent to the Bastille for the rest of 
your days.’ 

“ ‘I do not speak thus except to friend of whom I am sure.’ 

“ “Nevertheless, see M. de Maurepas, he has good intentions, though wanting in 
ability.’ 

“ ‘He would reject the evidence; besides, he detests me. Do you not know the silly 
quatrain which caused his exile? 


‘Beautiful Marquise, they praise your charms. 
Lovely are you and very frank; 

But all that does not prevent 

Your flowers being flowers.’ 


“ “The rhyme is inaccurate, Count.’ 

“ ‘Oh! the Marquise paid little attention to it; but she knew that M. de Maurepas was 
the author of it, and he pretended that I had taken away the original manuscript from him 
to send it to the haughty Sultana. His exile followed the publication of these wretched 
verses, and from that time he included me in his schemes of vengeance. He will never 
forgive me. Nevertheless, Madame la Comtesse, this is what I propose to you. Speak of 
me to the Queen, of the services that I have rendered to the government in the missions 
that have been entrusted to me at the various courts of Europe. If her Majesty will listen 
to me, I will reveal to her what I know; then she will judge whether it will be well for me 
to enter into the King’s presence; without the intervention, however, of M. de 
Maurepas—that is my sine qua non.’ 

“ I listened attentively to M. de Saint-Germain, and I understood all the dangers that 
would again fall on my head, if I interfered in such an affair. On the other hand, I knew 
the Count to be perfectly conversant with European politics, and I feared to lose the 
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opportunity of serving the State and the King. The Comte de Saint-Germain, guessing my 
perplexity, said to me :— 

“ "Think over my proposal; I am in Paris incogito, do not speak of me to anyone; and 
if to-morrow you will come to meet me in the church of the Jacobins in the Rue Saint- 
Honore, I will await your answer there at eleven o’ clock precisely.’ 

“ ‘I would rather see you in my own house.’ 

“ “Willingly; to-morrow, then, Madame.’ 

“ He departed/ I pondered all day on this apparition, as it were, and on the menacing 
words of the Comte de Saint-Germain. What! we were on the eve of social 
disorganization; this reign, which was ushered in under such happy auspices, was 
brewing the tempest! After long meditation on this text, I determined to present M. de 
Saint-Germain to the Queen, if she consented to it. He was punctual to the appointment, 
and delighted at the resolution that I had made. I asked him if he was going to settle in 
Paris; he answered in the negative, his plans on longer permitting him to live in France. 

“ ‘A century will pass,’ he said, ‘before I shall re-appear there.’ 

“ I burst out laughing, and he did the same. That very day I went to Versailles; I 
passed through the small apartments, and finding Madame de Misery there, I begged her 
to let the Queen know that I wished to see her as soon as she could receive me. The head 
chamber-woman returned with the command to conduct me in. I entered; the Queen was 
siting in front of a charming porcelain writing-table, which the King had given her; she 
was writing, and turning her head she said to me with one of here gracious smiles — 

“ “What do you want with me?’ 

“ ‘A trifle, Madame; I merely aspire to save the monarchy.’ 

“ Her Majesty looked at me with amazement. 

“ “Explain yourself.’ 

“ At this command I mentioned the Comte de Saint-Germain; I told all that I knew of 
him, of his intimacy with the late King, Madame de Pompadour, the Duke de Choiseul; I 
spoke of the real services that he had rendered to the State by his diplomatic ability; I 
added that since the death of the Marquise he had disappeared from retirement. When I 
had sufficiently piqued the Queen’s curiosity, I ended by repeating to her what the Count 
had said to me the previous day, and had confirmed that morning. 

“ The Queen appeared to reflect; then she replied. 

“ < Tt is strange; yesterday I received a letter from my mysterious correspondent; he 
warned me that an important communication would shortly be made to me, and that I 
must take into serious consideration, on pain of the greatest misfortunes. The coincidence 
of these two things is remarkable, unless, however, they come from the same source; 
what do you think about it?’ 

“ ‘I scarcely know what to say of it. Here has the Queen been receiving these 
mysterious communications for several years, and the Comte de Saint-Germain re- 
appeared only yesterday.’ 

“ “Perhaps he acts in this way in order the better to conceal himself.’ 

“ “That is possible; nevertheless, something tells me that one ought to put faith in his 
words.’ 

“ “After all, one is not sorry to see him, were it only in passing. I authorise you, then, 
to bring him to-morrow to Versailles, disguised in your livery. He shall remain in your 
apartments, and as soon as it is possible for me to admit him, I will have you both 
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summoned. I will not listen to him except in your presence; that, too, is my sine qua non.’ 

“ I bowed profoundly, and the Queen dismissed me with the usual signal. I own, 
however, that my confidence in the Comte de Saint-Germain was lessened by the 
coincidence of his coming to Paris with the warning received the day before by Marie- 
Antoinette. I fancied I saw in it a regular scheme of trickery, and I asked myself if I ought 
to speak to him about it; but, considering all, I resolved to be silent, certain that he was 
prepared beforehand to answer this question. 

“ M. de Saint-Germain was awaiting me outside. As soon as I perceived him, I 
stopped my carriage; he got into it with me, and we returned together to my house. He 
was present at my dinner, but according to his custom he did not eat; after this he 
proposed to go back to Versailles. He would sleep at the inn, he added, and rejoin me the 
next day. I consented to this, eager as I was to neglect nothing for the success of this 
business. 

“ We were in my dwelling, then, in quarters which at Versailles were called a suite of 
apartments, when one of the Queen’s pages came to ask me on her Majesty’s behalf for 
the second volume of the book that she had desired me to bring her from Paris. This was 
the signal agreed upon. I handed the page a volume of some new novel, I know not what, 
and as soon as he had gone, I followed, accompanied by my lackey. 

“ We entered through the cabinets, Madame de Misery conducted us into the private 
room where the Queen was awaiting us. She rose with affable dignity. 

“ “Monsieur le Comte,’ she said to him, “Versailles is a place which is familiar to 
you.’ 

“ “Madame, for nearly twenty years I was on intimate terms with the late King; he 
deigned to listen to me with kindness; he made use of my poor abilities on several 
occasions, and I do not think that he regretted having given me his confidence.’ 

“ “You have wished Madame d’Adhemar to bring you to me; I have great affection 
for her and I do not doubt that what you have to tell me deserves listening to.’ 

“ “The Queen,’ answered the Count in a solemn voice, ‘will in her wisdom weigh 
what I am about to confide to her. The Encyclopadist party desire power; they will only 
obtain it by the absolute downfall of the clergy, and to ensure this result they will 
overthrow the monarchy. This party, who seek a chief among the members of the royal 
family, have turned their eyes on the Duc de Chartres; this prince will become the tool of 
men who will sacrifice him when he has ceased to be useful to them; the crown of France 
will be offered him, and he will find the scaffold instead of the throne. But before this 
day of retribution, what cruelties! What crimes! Laws will no longer be the protection of 
the good and the terror of the wicked. It is these last who will seize power with their 
blood-stained hands; they will abolish the Catholic religion, the nobility, the magistracy.’ 

“ ‘So that nothing but royalty will be left!’ interrupted the Queen, impatiently. 

“ ‘Not even royalty! . . . but a greedy republic, whose scepter will be the axe of the 
executioner.’ 

“ At these words I could not contain myself, and taking upon me to interrupt the 
Count in the Queen’s presence: 

“ “Monsieur!” I cried, ‘do you think of what you are saying, and before whom you are 
speaking?’ 

“ “In truth,’ added Marie-Antoinette, a little agitated, ‘these are things that my ears 
are not accustomed to hear.’ 
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“ ‘And it is in the gravity of the circumstances that I find this boldness,’ coolly 
replied M. de Saint-Germain. ‘I have not come with the intention of paying a homage to 
the Queen of which she must be weary, but indeed to point out to here the dangers which 
threaten here crown, if prompt measures are not taken to avert them.’ 

“ “You are positive, Monsieur,’ said Marie-Antoinette, petulantly. 

“ ‘I am deeply grieved to displease your Majesty, but I can only speak the truth.’ 

“ < Monsieur,’ replied the Queen, affecting a playful tone, < the true, perhaps, may 
sometimes not be the probable.’ 

“ ‘I admit, Madame, that this is a case in point; but your Majesty will permit me in 
my turn to remind you that Cassandra foretold the ruin of Troy, and that they refused to 
believe it. I am Cassandra, France is the kingdom of Priam. Some years yet will pass by a 
deceitful calm; then from all parts of the kingdom will spring up men greedy for 
vengeance, for power, and for money; they will overthrow all in their way. The seditious 
populace and some great members of the State will lend them support; a spirit of delirium 
will take possession of the citizens; civil war will burst out with all ist horrors; it will 
bring in its train murder, pillage, exile. Then it will be regretted that I was not listened to; 
perhaps I shall be asked for again. Bu the time will be past . . . the storm will have swept 
all before it.’ 

“ ‘I confess, Monsieur, that this discourse astonishes me more and more, and did I not 
know that the late King had an affection for you, and that you had served him faithfully . 
... You wish to speak to the King?’ 

“ “Yes, Madame.’ 

“ “But without the concurrence of M. de Maurepas?’ 

“ “He is my enemy; besides, I rank him among those who will further the ruin of the 
kingdom, not from malice, but from incapacity.’ 

“ “You are a severe judge of a man who has the approbation of the majority.’ 

“ “He is more than Prime Minister, Madame, and by right of this he is sure to have 
flatterers.’ 

“ “If you exclude him from your relations with the King, I fear that you will find it 
difficult to approach his Majesty, who cannot act without his chief adviser.’ 

“ ‘I shall be at their Majesties’ command as long as they subject, all obedience on my 
part is a gratuitous act.’ 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ said the Queen, who at this period could not treat any matter seriously 
for long together, ‘where were you born?’ 

“ “At Jerusalem, Madame.’ 

“ ‘And that was... when?’ 

“ "The Queen will permit me to have a weakness common to many persons. I never 
like to tell my age; that brings misfortune.’ 

“ As for me, the Royal Almanac does not allow of any illusion about my own. 
Farewell, Monsieur; the pleasure of the King shall be communicated to you.’ 

“ This was a dismissal; we retired, and in returning home with me M. de Saint- 
Germain said to me :— 

“ ‘I too am about to leave you, Madame, and for a long time, for I do not propose to 
remain more than four days in France.’ 

“ "What is it that makes you decide to start so quickly?’ 

“ “The Queen will repeat to the King what I have said to her, Louis XV. will draw up 
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a warrant (etter de cachet) against me, and the head of the police will have orders to put 
it into execution. I know how there things are done, and I have no desire to go to the 
Bastille.’ 

“ “What would it matter to you? You would get out through the key-hole.’ 

“ ‘I prefer not to need recourse to a miracle. Farewell, Madame.’ 

“ “But if the King should summon you?’ 

“ ‘I will return.’ 

“ “How shall you know it?’ 

“ ‘I have the means of doing so: do not trouble yourself on that point.’ 

“ “Meanwhile, I shall be compromised!’ 

“ “Not so; farewell.’ 

“ He departed, as soon as he had taken off my livery. I remained greatly troubled. I 
had told the Queen that in order to be the better able to carry out her wishes, I would not 
leave he chateau. . . . Two hours after, Madame de Misery came to seek me on behalf of 
her Majesty. I augured no good from this eagerness. I found the King with Marie- 
Antoinette. She appeared to me embarrassed; Louis XV., on the contrary, came up to me 
in a frank way, and took my hand, which he kissed with infinite grace, for he had 
charming manners when he pleased. 

“ ‘Madame d’ Adhemar, he said to me, ‘what have you done with your wizard?’ 

“ “The Comte de Saint-Germain, Sire? He has started for Paris.’ 

“ ‘He has seriously alarmed the Queen. Had he previously spoken in the same way to 
you?” 

“ “Not with so many details.’ 

“ ‘I bear no ill-will to you for it, nor does the Queen either, for your intentions are 
good; but I blame the stranger for daring to foretell reverses to us which all the four 
quarters of the globe could not offer in the course of a century. Above all, he is wrong in 
concealing himself from the Comte de Maurepas, who would know how to lay aside his 
personal enmities if it were necessary to sacrifice them to the interests of the monarchy. I 
shall speak to him on the subject, and if he advises me to see Saint-Germain, I shall not 
refuse to do so. He is credited with intellect and ability; my grandfather liked his society; 
but before granting him a conference, I wished to reassure you as to the possible 
consequences of the fresh appearance of this mysterious personage. Whatever may 
happen, you will be held clear.’ 

“ “My eyes filled with tears at this striking proof of the kindness of their Majesties, 
for the Queen spoken to me as affectionately as did the King. I returned calmer, but 
vexed, nevertheless, at the turn that this affair had taken, and I inwardly congratulated 
myself that M de Saint-Germain had foreseen all. 

“ Two hours later, I was still in my room, absorbed in my own thoughts, when there 
was a knock at the door of my modest dwelling. I heard an unusual commotion, and 
almost immediately the two folding doors opened, and Monseigner4u le Comet de 
Maurepas was announced.i rose to receive him with rather more briskness than if it had 
been the King of France. He came forward with a smiling countenance. 

“ “Pardon me, Madame,’ he said, ‘for the unceremoniousness of you, and politeness 
required that I should come to seek you.’ 

“ The courtiers of this period showed an exquisite politeness to women, which was no 
longer to be found in its purity after the storm which overturned everything. I replied, as I 
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was bound to do, to M. de Maurepas, and these preliminaries over :— 

“ “Well!” he resumed, ‘our old friend the Comte de Saint-Germain has returned? .. . 
He is already at his old tricks, and has recommenced his jugglery.’ 

“ I was about to exclaim; but stopping me with a gesture of entreaty :— 

“ “Believe me,’ he added, ‘I know the rogue better than you do, Madame. One thing 
only surprise me; the years have not spared me, and the Queen declares that the Comte de 
Saint-Germain presented the appearance of a man of forty. However that may be, we 
must know whence he has gained this information, so circumstantial, so alarming. . . . He 
did not give you his address, I will warrant?’ 

“ ‘No, Monsieur le Comte.’ 

“ Tt will be discovered, our police hounds have a keen scent... . Further . . . the King 
thanks you for your zeal. Nothing grievous will befall Saint-Germain, except the being 
shut up in the Bastille, where he will be well fed, well warmed, until he condescends to 
tell us where he has got at so many curious things.’ 

“ At this moment our attention was diverted by the noise made by the opening of the 
door of my room. . . . It was the Comte de Sanit-Germain who entered! A cry escaped 
me, while M. de Maurepas hurriedly rose, and I must say that his countenance changed a 
little. The thaumaturgist, approaching him, said — 

“ ‘M. le Comte de Maurepas, the King summoned you to give him good advice, and 
you think only of maintaining your own authority. In opposing yourself to my seeing the 
Monarch, you are losing the monarchy, for I have but a limited time to give to France 
and, this time over, I shall not be seen here again until after three consecutive generations 
have gone down to the grave. I told the Queen all that I was permitted to tell her; my 
revelations to the King would have been more complete; it is unfortunate that you should 
have intervened between His Majesty and me. I shall have nothing to reproach myself 
with when horrible anarchy devastates all France. As to these calamities, you will not see 
them, but to have prepared them will be sufficient memorial of you. . . . Expect no 
homage from posterity, frivolous and incapable Minister! You will be ranked among 
those who cause the ruin of empires.’ 

“ M. de Saint-Germain, having spoken thus without taking breath, turned towards the 
door again, shut it, and disappeared”! 


All efforts to find the Count failed! 
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CHAPTER IV 
TRAGICAL PROPHECIES 


The most deeply interesting of all the incidents recorded in this diary of Madame 
d’Adhemar are those which show how M. de St.-Germain strove to warn the Royal 
Family of the evils which were overshadowing it. He had evidently watched over the 
unfortunate young Queen from the time of her entry into France. He was the “mysterious 
adviser” of whom mention is frequently made. 

He it was who strove to make the King and Queen understand that M. de Maurepas and 
their other advisers were wrecking their kingdom. The friend of Royalty, he was yet the 
one most accused by the Abbe Barruel of leading the Revolution. “Time proves all,” and 
time has allowed the accuser to sink into a well-deserved oblivion, while the accused 
stands out as true friend and true prophet. Let the voice of the dead woman bear its own 
witness: -- 

“The future was darkening; we were nearing the terrible catastrophe which was about to 
overwhelm France. The abyss was at our feet; yet averting our heads, struck with a fatal 
blindness, we hurried from fete to fete, from pleasure to pleasure. It was like a kind of 
frenzy which thrust us gaily on to our destruction. Alas! How can a storm be controlled 
when one sees it not? 

“Meanwhile, from time to time, some troubled or observant minds tried to snatch us 
from this fatal security. I have already said that the Comte de St.-Germain had tried to 
unseal the eyes of Their Majesties, by making them perceive the approach of danger; but 
M. de Maurepas, not wishing the salvation of the country to come from any one but 
himself, ousted the thaumaturgist, and he re-appeared no more.” 

The date at which these events were taking place was 1788; the final crash, however, 
did not culminate until 1793. Madame d’ Adhemar is reviewing events and does not in 
every case put the exact date. The attacks upon the King and Throne were increasing in 
violence and bitterness year by year, owing to the fatal blindness already alluded to by 
our writer. The frivolity of the Court increased pari passu with the hatred of its enemies. 
The unfortunate Queen, indeed, did make efforts to understand the condition of affairs, 
but in vain. Madame d’ Adhemar gives some of the details as follows: 
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“T cannot refrain from copying here, in order to give an idea of these sad debates [in the 
National Assembly], a letter written by M. de Sailler, parliamentary adviser to the 
Chambres de Requetes, and addressed to one of his friends, a member of the parliament 
at Toulouse ... 

This account was spread abroad and read with avidity; many copies of it were circulated 
in Paris. Before the original reached Toulouse, it was spoken of in the drawing-room of 
the duchesse de Polignac. 

“The Queen, turning to me, asked me if I had read it, and requested me to procure it for 
her. This request caused me real embarrassment; I wished to obey Her Majesty, and at the 
same time I feared to displease the ruling Minister; however my attachment to the Queen 
prevailed. 

“Marie- Antoinette read the article in my presence, and then singing, ‘Ah! Madame 
d’Adhemar,’ she said, “how painful all these attacks on the authority of the king are to 
me! We are walking on dangerous ground; I begin to believe that your Comte de St.- 
Germain was right. We were wtong not to listen to him, but M. de Maurepas imposed a 
skillful and despotic dictatorship upon us. To what are we coming?” 

“... The queen set for me, and I hastened to her sacred order. She held a letter in her 
hand. ‘Madame d’ Adhemar,” she said, ‘here is another missive from my unknown. Have 
you not heard people talking again of the Comte de St.- Germain?’ 

“ No,’ I replied; ‘I have not seen him, and nothing has reached me from him.’ 

“ “This time,’ added the Queen, ‘the oracle has used the language which becomes him, 
the epistle is in verse; it may be bad, but it is not very cheering. You shall read it at your 
leisure, for I have promised an audience to the Abbe de Ballivieres. I wish that my friends 
could live on good terms!’ 

“ ‘Especially,’ I ventured to add, “as their enemies triumph in their quarrels.’ 

“ “The unknown says the same as you do; but who is wrong or right?’ 

“ “The Queen may satisfy both parties by means of the first two vacant Bishoprics.’ 

“ “You are mistaken; the King will give the Episcopal mitre neither to the Abbe d’ Erse 
not to the Abbe de Ballivieres. The protectors of these ill-will is on my side; you might, 
since you are compared to the heroes of Ariosto (the speech of the Baroness de Stael had 
occurred to the Queen), play the part of peace-maker of the good King Sobrir; behold the 
Countess Diana, make her listen to reason. 

“ ‘I will talk reason to her,’ said I, trying to laugh in order to dispel the melancholy of 
the Queen. 

“ “Diana is a spoilt child,’ replied Her Majesty, ‘however, she loves her friends.’ 

“ "Yes, Madame, even to showing herself implacable to their enemies! I will obey the 
Queen.’ 

“ “They came to inform Marie- Antoinette that the Abbe de Ballivieres had arrived 
according to her command. I passed into the small closet, where having asked Madame 
Campan for pen, ink, and paper, I copied the following passage, obscure then, but which 
afterwards became only too clear. 


“ “The time is fast approaching when imprudent France, 
Surrounded by misfortune she might have spared herself, 
Will call to mind such bell as Dante painted. 
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This day, O Queen! Is near, no more can doubt remain, 
A hydra vile and cowardly, with his enormous horns 
Will carry off the altar, throne, and Themis; 

In place of common sense, madness incredible 

Will reign, and all be lawful to the wicked! 

Yea! Falling shall we see scepter, censer, scales, 
Towers and escutcheons, even the white flag: 
Henceforth will all be fraud, murders and violence, 
Which we shall find instead of sweet repose. 

Great streams of blood are flowing in each town; 
Sobs only do I hear, and exiles see! 

On all sides civil discord loudly-roars, 

And uttering cries on all sides virtue flees, 

As from the assembly votes of death arise. 

Great God! Who can replay to murderous judges? 
And on what brows august I see the sword descend! 
What monsters treated as the peers of heroes! 
Oppressors, oppressed, victors, vanquished ... 

The storm reaches you all in turn, in this common wreck, 
What crimes, what evils, what appalling guilt, 
Menace the subjects, as the potentates! 

And more than one usurper triumphs in command, 
More than one heart misled is humbled and repents. 
At last, closing the abyss and born from a black tomb 
There rises a young lily, more happy, and more fair.’ 


“These prophetic verses, written by a pen we already knew, astonished me. I racked my 
brains to guess their meaning; for how could I believe that it was their simplest meaning 
that I ought to give them! How imagine, for instance, that it was the King and Queen who 
would die a violent death, and as the result of iniquitous sentences? We could not, in 
1788, have such clear sight; it was an impossibility. 

“When I returned to the Queen, and no indiscreet person could listen, she said: -- 

“ "What do you make of these threatening verses?’ 

“ “They are dismaying! But they cannot affect your Majesty. People do say incredible 
things, follies; if, however, the prophetic words turn out to be true, they will concern our 
posterity.’ 

“ ‘Pray heaven you speak truly, Madame d’Adhemar,’ replied the Queen; ‘however, 
these are strange experiences. Who is this personage who has taken an interest in me for 
SO many years without making himself known, without seeking any reward, and who yet 
has always told me the truth? He now warns me of the overthrow of everything that exists 
and, if he gives a gleam of home, it is so distant that I may not reach it.’ 

“I strove to comfort the Queen; above all, I told her, she must make her friends live on 
good terms with each other, and not let their private quarrels be known outside. Marie- 
Antoinette answered me in these memorable words: -- 

“ “You fancy that I possess credit or power in our Salon. You are mistaken; I had the 
misfortune to believe that a Queen was permitted to have friends. The consequence is that 
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all try to rule me, or to use me for their own personal advantage. I am the center of a 
crowd of intrigues, which I have difficulty in avoiding. Everyone complains of my 
ingratitude. This is not the role of a Queen of France. There is a very fine verse which I 
apply to myself, making a change in the reading: “Kings are condemned to 
magnificence.” I should say with more reason: “Kings are condemned to be weary in 
utter loneliness.” 

“ ‘So I should act were I to begin my career again. 

Madame d’Adhemar does not give any very definite dated in her diary, and it is chiefly 
by the historical episodes, which led up to the final crash, that we are able to mark the 
passage of time. Passing on from the general events, deeply interesting in themselves, but 
not bearing on the Comte de St. Germain, we come to the proscription which was passed 
against the Royalties in 1789, and once more the unfortunate Queen received a warning 
from her unknown adviser, whose advice alas! Fell on ears too weak to understand. 
Hearing of the proceedings against the Polignacs, Marie-Antoinette sent to warn the 
Duchess about her approaching fall. Madame d’Adhemar graphically tells the tale as 
follows: -- 

“T areose, and showing the pain that this commission gave me, I went off to Madame de 
Polignac. I could have wished to find her alone. I met there the Duke, her husband, her 
sister-in-law, the Count de Vaudreuil and M. l’ Abbe de Ballivieres. On seeing my solemn 
look when I entered, my swollen eyes still wet with the tears that had mingled with those 
of the Queen, they felt that I had come for a sad reason; the Duchess held out her hand to 
me. 

“ "What have you to tell me?’ she said; ‘I am prepared for every misfortune.’ 

“ ‘Not,’ said I, ‘for that which is about to burst upon you. Alas! My sweet friend, bear it 
with resignation and courage ...’ 

“ “These words died away on my lips, and the Countess, taking up the words, said: -- 

“ ‘You are causing my sister a thousand sufferings by your reticence. Well, Madame, 
what is the matter?’ 

“ “The Queen,’ I said, ‘in order to avoid the proscription that threatens you—you and 
yours—wishes you to go for some months to Vienna.’ 

“ “The Queen drives me away, and you come all to tell me!’ cried the Duchess, rising. 

“ “Unjust friend!’ I answered, ‘let me tell you all that remains to be told.’ 

“ “Then I went on and repeated word for word what Marie-Antoinette had charged me 
to tell her. 

“There were more cries, more tears, more despairings; I did not know to whom to 
listen; M. de Vaudreuil showed no more firmness than the Polignacs.’ 

“ ‘Alas!’ said the Duchess, ‘it is my duty to obey, I will certainly depart, since the 
Queen wills it; but will she not permit me to repeat verbally my gratitude for her 
innumerable kindnesses?” 

“ ‘Never, said I, ‘did she think of your going before she had consoled you; go then to 
her chamber, her reception will make amends to you for this apparent disfavor.’ 

“ “The Duchess begged me to accompany her, and I consented. My heart was broken at 
the sad interview between these friends who loved each other so warmly. It was a flood 
of complaints, tears, sighs; they embraced each other so closely that they could not tear 
themselves apart; it was truly pitiful to see. 
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“At this moment a letter was brought to the Queen, curiously sealed; she glanced at it, 
shuddered as she looked at me, and said: ‘It is from our unknown.’ 

“ ‘In truth,’ said I, ‘it seemed strange to me that he should have remained quiet in 
such circumstances as these; besides, he has only anticipated me.’ 

“Madame de Polignac from her expression appeared eager to know what was so 
familiar to me. 

“A sign that I made let the Queen know this. Her Majesty then proceeded to say: 

“ “From the time of my arrival in France, and in which my interests have been 
concerned, a mysterious protector has disclosed what I had to fear; I have told you 
something of it, and to-day I doubt not that he is advising me what to do.’ 

“ “Here, Madame d’Adhemar,’ she said to me, ‘read this letter; your eyes are less 
tired than Madame de Polignac’s and mine.’ 

“Alas! the Queen referred to the tears that she never ceased to shed. I took the paper 
and having opened the envelope I read what follows. 

“ Madame—I have been a Cassandra; my words have fallen on your ears in vain, 
and you have reached the period of which I informed you. It is no longer a question of 
tacking but of meeting the storm with thundering energy; in order to do this and to 
increase your strength, you must separate yourself from the persons whom you most love 
so as to remove all pretext from the rebels. Moreover these persons run the risk of their 
lives; all the Polignacs and their friends are doomed to death and are pointed out to the 
assassins who have just murdered the officers of the Bastille and the provost of the 
merchants. The Comte d’ Artois will perish; they thirst for his blood; let him take heed to 
it. I hasten to tell you this, later on I will communicate further with you about it.’ 

“We were in the stupor which such a menace inevitably causes, when the Comte 
d’ Artois was announced. We all started, and he himself was astounded. He was 
questioned, and, unable to keep silence, he told us that the Duc de Liancourt had just told 
him as well as the King, that the men of the Revolution, in order to consolidate it, had 
made up their minds to take his life (that of the Comte d’ Artois), and that of the Duchesse 
de Polignac, and of the Duc, and also the lives of Messieurs de Vaudreuil, de Vermont, 
de Guiche, of the Ducs de Broglie, de la Vauguyon, de Castries, the Baron de Breteuil, 
Messieurs de Villedeuil, d’ Amecourt, des Polastrons—in a word a real proscription. . . .' 

“On returning home, a note was given to me, thus worded: — 

“All is lost, Countess! This sun is the last which will set on the monarchy; to- 
morrow it will exist no more, chaos will prevail, anarchy unequalled. You know all I 
have tried to do to give affairs a different turn; I have been scorned; now it is too late. 

“<... Keep yourself in retirement, I will watch over you; be prudent, and you will 
survive the tempest that will have to see you; what should we say to each other? You 
would ask of me the impossible; I can do nothing for the King, nothing for the Queen, 
nothing for the Royal family, nothing even for the Duc d’ Orleans, who will be triumphant 
to-morrow, and who, all in due course, will cross the Capitol to be thrown from the top of 
the Tarpeian rock. Nevertheless, if you would care very much to meet with an old friend, 
go to the eight o’clock Mass at the Recollets, and enter the second chapel on the right 
hand. 

“ ‘I have the honour to be... 
“ “COMTE DE ST.-GERMAIN.’ 
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“At this name, already guessed, a cry of surprise escaped me; he still living, he who 
was said to have died in 1784, and whom I had not heard spoken of for long years past— 
he had suddenly re-appeared, and at what a moment, what an epoch! Why had he come to 
France? Was he then never to have done with life? For I knew some old people who had 
seen him bearing the stamp of forty or fifty years of age, and that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century! 

“It was one o’clock at night when I read his letter; the hour for the rendez-vous was 
early, so I went to bed; I slept little, frightful dreams tormented me and, in their hideous 
grotesqueness, I beheld the future, without however understanding it. As day dawned, I 
arose worn out. I had ordered my butler to bring me some very strong coffee, and I took 
two cups of it, which revived me. At half past seven Isummoned a sedan chair, and, 
followed by my confidential old servant, I repaired to the Recollets. 

“The church was empty; I posted my Laroche as sentinel and I entered the chapel 
named; soon after, and almost before I had collected my thoughts in the presence of God, 
behold a mand approaching. . . . It was himself in person. . . .Yes! with the same 
countenance as in 1760, while mine was covered with furrows and marks of decrepitude. 

. I stood impressed by it; he smiled at me, came forward, took my hand, kissed it 
gallantly. I was so troubled that allowed him to do it in spite of the sanctity of the place. 

“ "There you are!’ I said. “ Where have you come from?’ 

“ ‘I am come from China and Japan. . . .’ 

“ “Or rather from the other world!’ 

“ “Yes, indeed, pretty nearly so! Ah! Madame, down there (I underline the 
expression) nothing is so strange as what happens here. How is the monarchy of Louis 
? ? . Disposed of? You who did not see it cannot make the comparison, but I. . . .’ 

“ ‘I have caught you, man of yesterday!’ 

“ Who does not know the history of this great reign? And Cardinal Richelieu, if he 
were reborn, it would send him mad. What! not rule! What did I tell you, and the Queen 
too? that M. de Maurepas would let everything be lost, because he compromised 
everything. I was Cassandra, or a prophet of evil, and now how do you stand?’ 

“ ‘Ah! Comte, your wisdom will be useless.’ 

“ "Madame, he who sows the wind reaps the whirlwind. Jesus said so in the Gospel, 
perhaps not before me, but at any rate His words remain written, and people could only 
have profited by mine.’ 

“ “Again!” I said, trying to smile, but he without replying to my exclamation said: — 

“ ‘I have written it to you, / can do nothing, my hands are tied by a stronger than myself. 
There are periods of time when to retreat is impossible, others when He has pronounced 
and the decree will be executed. Into this we are entering.’** 

“Will you see the Queen?’ 

“ “No, she is doomed.’ 

“ “Doomed! To what?’ 

“To death!” 

“Oh, this time I could not keep back a cry, I rose on my seat, my hands repulsed the 
Comte, and in a trembling voice I said: 

“ ‘And you too! you! what, you too!’ 

“ “Yes, I I, like Cazotte.’ 


» The italics are in the original. 
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“ “You know... > 

“ "What you do not even suspect. Return to the Palace, go and tell the Queen to take 
heed to herself, that this day will be fatal to her; there is a plot, murder is premeditated.’ 

“ “You fill me with horror, but the Comte d’Estaing has promised.’ 

“ “He will take fright, and will hide himself.’ 

“ “But M. de Lafayette... .’ 

“ ‘A balloon puffed out with wind! Even now they are settling what to do with him, 
whether he shall be instrument or victim; by noon all will be decided.’ 

“ ‘Monsieur, I said, ‘you could render great services to our Sovereigns if you 
would.’ 

“ ‘And if I cannot?’ 

“How? 

“ “Yes; if I cannot? I thought I should not be listened to. The hour of repose is past, 
and the decrees of Providence must be fulfilled.’ 

“ ‘In plain words, what do they want?’ 

“ "The complete ruin of the Bourbons; they will expel them from all the thrones they 
occupy, the rank of simple private individuals in their different branches.’ 

“ “And France?’ 

“ “Kingdom, Republic, Empire, mixed Governments, tormented, agitated, torn; from 
clever tyrants she will pass to others who are ambitious without merit. She will be 
divided, parchelled out, cut up; and these are no pleonasms that I use, the coming times 
will bring about the overthrow of the Empire; pride will sway or abolish distinctions, not 
from virtue but from vanity, and it is through vanity that they will come back to them. 
The French, like children playing with handcuffs and slings, will play with titles, 
honours, ribbons; everything will be a toy to them, even to the shoulder-belt of the 
National Guard; the greedy will devour the finances. Some fifty millions now form a 
deficit, in the name of which the Revolution is made. Well! under the dictatorship of the 
philanthropists, the rhetoricians, the fine talkers, the State debt will exceed several 
thousand millions!’ 

“ “You are a terrible prophet! When shall I see you again?’ 

“ “Five times more: do not wish for the sixth.’ 

“T confess that a conversation so solemn, so gloomy, so terrifying, inspired me with 
little wish to continue it. M. de St.-Germain oppressed my heart like a night-mare, it is 
strange how much we change with age, how we look with indifference, even disgust, on 
those whose presence formerly charmed us. I found myself in this condition under 
present circumstances; besides, the immediate danger of the Queen pre-occupied me. I 
did not sufficiently urge the Count, perhaps if I had entreated him he would have come to 
her; there was a pause, and then, resuming the conversation: — 

“ ‘Do not let me detain you longer,’ he said; ‘there is already disturbance in the city. I 
am like Athalie. / wished to see and I have seen. Now I will take up my part again and 
leave you. I have a journey to take to Sweden; a great crime is brewing there, I am going 
to try to prevent it. His Majesty Gustavus ? . Interests me, he is worth more than his 
renown.’ 

“ “And he is menaced?’ 

“ “Yes; no longer will “happy as a king” be said, and still less as a queen.’ 

“ “Farewell, then, Monsieur; in truth I wish I had no listened to you.’ 
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“ “Thus it is ever with us truthful people; deceivers are welcomed, but fie upon 
whoever says that which will come to pass! Farewell, Madame; au revoir!’ 

“He departed; I remained absorbed in deep meditation, not knowing whether I ought 
to inform the Queen of this visit or not; I decided to wait till the end of the week, and to 
keep silence if it teemed with misfortunes. I arose at last and when I had found Laroche 
again I asked him if he had seen the Comte de St.-Germain as he went out.’ 

“ “The Minister, Madame?’ 

“ ‘No, he has long been dead; the other.’ 

“ ‘Ah! the clever conjuror?’ 

“ “No, Madame; did Madame la Comtesse meet him?’ 

“ “He went out just now, he passed close to you.’ 

“ ‘I must have been distracted, for I did not notice him.’ 

“ ‘Jt is impossible, Laroche, you are joking.’ 

“ “The worse the times are the more respectful I am to Madame.’ 

“ "What! by this door—close to you—he has passed?’ 

“ ‘I do not mean to deny it, but he did not strike my eye.’ 

“ “Then he had made himself invisible! I am lost in astonishment’ .”” 

These are the last words that the Countess d’ Adhemar writes in connection with the 
Comte de St. Germain or that friend who had tried so vainly to save them from the storm 
which was then raging on all sides. One important note which has been already noticed 
may, however, here again be fitly quoted. It is evidently from the pen of the biographer 
that we get this important little memo, which is as follows: 

“Note written by the hand of the Countess, fastened with a pin to the original MS. and 
dated the 12™ May, 1821. She died in 1822. “ I saw M. de St. Germain again, and always 
to my unspeakable surprise: at the assassination of the Queen; at the coming of the 18" 
Brumaire; the day following the death of the Duc d’Enghien; in the month of January, 
1813; and on the eve of the murder of the Duc de Berri. I await the sixth visit when God 
wills.” 

Thus does a voice from the dead contradict the malicious diatribes made against this 
teacher, and also refute the unfounded assertions about his death in 1784, made by Dr. 
Biester of Berlin, which have been already fully noted. Perhaps the most interesting 
passages are those which give the utterances of the Comte de St. Germain with regard to 
the future of France. It is now a hundred and thirty years since those words were uttered, 
and we can see that they have been accurately correct in every detail. The Bourbons are 
now but a private family. The honour of France has been wrecked by those who had 
arrogated to themselves positions of honour and trust, in which their moral characters 
were not able to stand the strain; cases may be cited as instances illustrating, but too 
clearly, the truth of the sorrowful forecast made by the Mystic Messenger of the last 
century. He might have fitly quoted the words of the Prophet forerunner, “ I am the voice 
of one crying in the wildnerness.’” But, alas for France, neither prophecies nor warnings 
availed her; slowly and sadly has the wheel of her life turned round, proving the veracity 
and accuracy of that prophet who was sent to warn her of the doom to come. 
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CHAPTER V 
POLITICAL WORK 


THE earliest definite hint of any political work on the part of the Comte de St. 
Germain is from the pen of Madame d’ Adhemar.** 

When sketching the portraits of those who were received into intimacy by Louis 
XV.at Versailles, she says: “ The King was also much attached to the Duchesse de 
Choiseul, nee Crozat; her simplicity, her frankness, more virtues than were necessary to 
make a success at Versailles, had triumphed over the drawback of her birth, and she was 
frequently present at the suppers in the smaller apartments. One man also had long 
enjoyed this favour, the celebrated and mysterious Comte de St. Germain, my friend who 
has not bee rightly known, and to whom I shall devote some pages when I have to speak 
of Cagliostro. From 1749, the King employed him on diplomatic missions and he 
acquitted himself honourably in them.” 

This passage would remain incomprehensible, unless we glance briefly at the history of 
the period. Dark and stormy is the scene on which we enter; difficult indeed is it to 
disentangle the knotted web of European politics which enmeshed the various nations. 
Austria and France had signed in 1756 an offensive and defensive alliance, especially 
directed against England and Prussia; Russia was with them; during the Seven Years’ War 
the throne of Prussia tottered more than once, until the Austrians were defeated at Torgau 
in 1760. Poland, that “ Niobe of Nations,’ was watching the clouds gather slowly on her 
horizon; racked within by strife stirred up by Russia, she struggled vainly against the 
stronger Powers; her day was slowly ending. England, at war in America and with 
France, striving also to conquer India, was also a center of discord. All Europe was in 
dissension. 

Into this arena of combat the Comte de St. Germain was asked to step by the King of 
France, in order to make that peace which his Ministers—involved in their own plans— 
could not, or would not, make. 

Louis XV.was practically the originator of the whole system of secret diplomacy, 
which in the eighteen century seems to stand out as a new departure in the diplomatic 
political world. The Gordian knot which could not be disentangled, Louis XV tried to cut; 
hence we find the King of France employing secret agents, men who could be trusted 
with delicate missions, men foredoomed to bear the blame of failure, fated never to be 
crowned with the palm of success. 

Outside the various Foreign Offices, or beyond the pale of their secret archives, it is 
very little known that the Comte de St. Germain had any diplomatic mission whatsoever. 
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In many histories and memoirs there it is necessary to cite such writers as are available to 
bear their testimony on this point. 

Not least amongst these stands Voltaire, the sceptic, who in his voluminous 
correspondence with Frederick of Prussia says, April 15", 1758: “ Your ministers are 
doubtless likely to have a better outlook at Breda than I; M. le Duc de Choiseul, M. de 
Kaunitz, and M. Pitt do not tell me their secret. It is said to be only known be aM. de St. 
Germain, who supped formerly at trent with the Council Fathers, and who will probably 
have the honour of seeing your Majesty in the course of fifty years. He is a man who 
never dies, and who knows everthing.’”* 

The allusion “supped at Trent” is a reference to the gossip which originated from 
Lord Gower’s impersonation and misrepresentation of M. de St. Germain, of which 
mention has already been made. The important point in this letter is that Voltaire refers to 
a political connection of M. de St. Germain with the Rime Ministers of England, France 
and Austria, as if he were in the intimate council of these leaders. The Baron de Gleichen 
gives some details in his memoirs, and as he became later deeply interested in the 
mystical work of the Comte de St. Germain, his version is of much value, giving as it 
does an insight into some of the complications in France. He writes: “The Marshal [de 
Belle-Isle] was incessantly intriguing to get a special treaty of peace made with Prussia, 
and to break up the alliance between France and Austria, on which rested the credit of the 
Duc de Choiseul. Louis XV.and Madame de Pompadour wished for this special treaty of 
peace. . . . The Marshal drew up the instructions; the King delivered them himself with a 
cipher to M. de St. Germain.” 

Thus, then, is the mission duly signed and sealed by the King himself, but, as we shall 
see, even the royal protection could not avert the suspicion and incurred, and when M de 
St. Germain arrived at the Hague he came into collision with M. d’Affry,” the accredited 
Ambassador from France. 

Before entering on the ambassadorial dispatches there are a few words from Herr 
Barthold to be noticed, giving an interesting account of this diplomatic mission; he—after 
criticising somewhat severely, and with good reason, the unreliable statements about our 
philosopher made by the Marquise de Crequi and the Markgrafin von Anspach—goes on: 
“But of this mysterious mission of the Adept, as financier to the crown and diplomatic 
Agent, to which he was initiated, not at the ministerial desk, but in the laboratory of 
Chambord, she makes no mention. Nor has this point—so essential to the understanding 
of the way business was conducted in France, both in Cabinet and State, at this period— 
ever been much commented on. About this time we find St. Germain at the Hague, 
evidently on a private mission, where the Comte d’Affry was French Ambassador, but 
the two had no relations with each other. Voltaire, who is generally a good Secret Treaty 
of Peach.” The date mentioned by this author is not quite accurate, as we shall see. 

That the Duc de Choiseul was profoundly annoyed when this information reached 
him, is to be understood; his pet schemes were in jeopardy, his intrigues against England 
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were on the eve of failure; it appears that M. d’Affry “bitterly reproached M. de Choiseul 
for having sacrificed an old friend of his father, and the dignity of an Ambassador, to the 
ambition of making a Treaty of Peace under his very eyes without informing him of it, 
through an obscure foreigner. M. de Choiseul immediately sent back the courier, ordering 
M. d’Affry to make a peremptory demand to the States-General to deliver up M. de St. 
Germain and, that being done, to send him bound hand and foot to the Bastille. The next 
day M. de Choiseul produced in Council the dispatch of M. d’Affry; he then read his own 
reply; then, casting his eyes haughtily on his colleagues, and fixing them alternatively 
round on King and on M. de Belle-Isle, he added: ‘If I did not give myself time to take 
the orders of the King, it is because I am convinced that on one here would be bold 
enough to desire to negotiate a Treaty of Peace without the knowledge of Your Majesty’ 
s Minister for Foreign Affairs!’ He knew that this Prince had established, and always 
maintained, the principle, that the Minister of one department should not meddle with the 
affairs of another. It turned out as he had foreseen. The King cast down his eyes like a 
guilty person, the Marshal dared not say a word, and M. de Choiseul’s action was 
approved; but M. œŒ St. Germain escaped him. Their Highnesses, having made good their 
assent, dispatched a large body of guards to arrest M. de St. Germain, who, having been 
privately warned, fled to England. I have some grounds for believing that he soon left it 
again to go to St. Petersburg.” 

No better account could be given than this, by one present at the French Cabinet 
Council, of the way in which Louis XV., weak and irresolute, allowed his arrangements 
to be cancelled without a word. Passing, however, rapidly on to follow the events at the 
Hague, we next have some interesting dispatches from M. de Kauderbach, Minister from 
the Saxon Court at the Hague, wherein he recounts much that has already been given in 
these pages in praise of the Comte de St. Germain, of his powers and knowledge and then 
goes on to say: “ I had a long conversation with him on the causes of the troubles of 
France, and on the changes in the choice of Minister in this kingdom. This, Monseigneur, 
is what he said to me on the subject: “The radical evil is the monarch’s want of firmness. 
Those who surround him, knowing his extreme good nature, abuse it, and he is 
surrounded only by creatures placed by the Brothers Paris,” who alone cause all the 
trouble of France. It is they who corrupt everything, and thwarted the plans of the best 
citizen in France, the Marshal de Belle-Isle. Hence the disunion and jealousy amongst the 
Ministers, who seem all to serve a different monarch. All is corrupted by the Brothers 
Paris; perish France, provided they may attain their object of gaining eight hundred 
millions! Unhappily the King has not so much sagacity as good nature; he is not, 
therefore, aware of the malice of the people around him who, knowing his lack of 
firmness, are solely occupied in flattering his foible, and through it are ever preferably 
listened to. The same defect as to firmness is found in the mistress. She knows the evil 
and has not courage to remedy it.’ It is he then, M. de St. Germain, who will undertake to 
cure it radically; he takes upon himself to put down by his influence and operations in 
Holland the two names so prejudicial to the State, which have hitherto been regarded as 
indispensable necessary. Hearing him speak with so much freedom, one must look upon 
him either as a man sure of his ground, or else as the greatest fool in the world. I could 
entertain your Excellency much longer with this singular man and with his knowledge of 
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physics, did I not fear to weary you with tales which must seem rather romantic than 
real.” 

The Saxon diplomatist, from whose despatches these extracts are gathered, very shortly 
changed his friendly tone, on finding that the Duc de Choiseul did not favour the plans of 
Louis XV.; the self-respecting diplomat then began to disparage the man whom so lately 
he had lauded as a prodigy, hence the next dispatch is amusingly different in tone, and 
runs as follows: 

“April 24", 1760. I have this moment heard that the courier whom the Comte d’Affry 
received last Monday brought him an order to demand from the State the arrest and 
extradition of the famous St. Germain as a dangerous character, and one with whom his 
most Christian Majesty has reason to be dissatisfied. M. d’Affry, having communicated 
this order to the Pensionnaire, this Minister of State reported it to the Council of Deputy 
Commissioners for the province of Holland, an assembly of which the Comte de 
Bentinck is President. The latter gave the man warning, and made him start for England. 
The day before his departure, St. Germain was four hours with the English Minister. He 
boasted of being authorized to make peace.” 

Later on, in another dispatch, this wary diplomatist returns once more to the attack. 
“The adventure gave himself here the airs of a secret negotiator, selected by the Marshal 
de Belle-Isle, from whom he showed letters in which there were in fact some traces of 
confidence. He wished it to be understood that the principles of the Marshal, differing 
from those of M. de Choiseul, and more in accordance with the inclination of Mme. De 
Pompadour, were warmly in favour of peace; he darkened the picture, painting in the 
strongest colours the cabals, the difficulties and the dissension that he declared reigned in 
France, and by these flatteries he thought to gain the confidence of the English party. On 
the other hand he had written to the Marshal de Belle-Isle, that M. d’Affry knew not how 
to appreciate or carry out the plans of the Comte de Bentinck-Rhoon, who was a man of 
the best intentions in the world, and desired only to make himself useful to France in 
order to promoter the success of her negotiations with England. These letters were sent 
back to M. d’Affry, with any transactions, on pain of expiating his rashness for the rest of 
his days in a dungeon on his return to France.” 

Truly ludicrous is the difference n the tone of these documents; M. de St. Germain was 
endeavouring to carry out the wishes of the King, and trying to help an exhausted 
country; these effort for peace were frustrated by de Choiseul, who had his own schemes 
to forward with Austria. Nothing more natural could have occurred than that the new 
helper should be attacked by the opposite party. 

It is evident, from the paper cited, that M. de St. Germain was in the confidence of the 
Marshal de Belle-Isle—who also wanted peace—for the Saxon Ambassador uses the 
phrase “some traces of confidence,’ when speaking of the correspondence he had seen 
and the evidence of confidence he was forced to admit. From this distance of time we can 
see that the picture of France sketched by M. de St. Germain was by on neans too dark: 
France impoverished, rushing wildly on to greater ruin, the end of which was to be a 
scene of blood and butchery. He who had the power of seeing the evil days that were 
drawing so steadily nigh, could he paint that picture too darkly, when endeavouring to 
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stay the ruin of fair France? 

But we must take up some other threads of this tangled skein. The King of Prussia was, 
at this Period, in Freyberg, and his own agent, M. d’Edelsheim, had just arrived in 
London to confer with the English Ministers; the following account is given later by 
Frederick Il. Of the condition of affairs: “On his arrival in that city [London], another 
political phenomenon appeared there, a man whom no one has been able to understand. 
He was known under the name of the Comte de St. Germain. He had been employed by 
France, and was even so high in favour with Louis XV., that this Prince had thought of 
giving him the Palace of Chambord” (De l'hiver de 1759 a 1760). 

The mission of M. d’Edelsheim is not clearly stated, but we find that not only did M. de 
St. Germain have to leave London, failing to bring about the peace so sorely desired, but 
that the Prussian agent fared even worse; the details are given by Herr Barthold*: “The 
Prussian negotiator . . . returning from London via Holland to fetch his luggage from 
Paris, was induced to remain a few days with the Bailly de Froulay, and then, receiving a 
Letter de Cachet, he was put into the Bastille. Choiseul assured the prisoner that it was 
only y these means that he could silence the suspicions of the Imperial Minister, 
Stahremberg, but this ‘scene indecente’ was simply a trap to get hold of the Baron’s 
papers. Choiseul, however, found nothing and hold him to decamp, advising him on his 
leaving Turin not to re-enter the kingdom. Frederick takes care not to find fault with his 
agent, who through over-zeal had drawn discredit on himself in Paris; on the other hand, 
one may conclude that it was he who, through an article in the London Chronicle, 
succeeded in frustrating St. Germain’s project.” 

In this extraordinary maze of secret negotiations it is difficult to find the truth, for in the 
work just cited we hear that St. Germain was seen in the Bois de Boulogne in May, 1761. 
When the Marquise d’Urfe informed the Duc de Choiseul of his presence in Paris that 
Prime Mininster replied: “Je n’en suis pas surpris, puisqu’il a passé la nuit dans mon 
cabinet.” This informant proceeds: “Casanova is therefore satisfied that de Choiseul had 
only pretended to be annoyed with M. de St. Germain, so as to make it easier for him to 
be sent to London as agent; Lord Halifax however saw through the plan.” 

This would indeed be one method of cutting the political entanglement of France! —an 
intrigue of a pronounced sort arranged by the King, apparently without the knowledge of 
his chief Minister, in order to arrive at a peace for which the whole country pined. In this 
difficult situation the Marshal de belle-Isle selected the Comte de St. Germain as the 
messenger of peace. Alas! Missions of peace rarely result in anything but discomfort and 
slander for the bearer of the message, and the history of the world recorded one more 
failure, a failure caused by the ambitions of the political leaders. 

Leaving now the condition of affairs in France and passing on to England, we find 
some very interesting correspondence between General Yorke, the English representative 
at the Hague, and Lord Holdernesse in London. By especial permission from the Foreign 
Office we have been kindly permitted to make use of these extracts. The full 
correspondence is to lengthy to print in the limited space permissible in these pages. The 
first dispatch is from General Yorke to the Earl of Holdernesse; it is dated March 14". 
1760, and gives the full account of a long interview between the Comte de St. Germain 
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and himself. The former claims, he says, to have been sent by France to negotiate 
concerning the Peace, but says that Mons. d’Affry is not in the secret. The answer to this 
document comes from “Whtehall, March 21”, 1760,” and is from Lord Holdernesse to 
General Yorke; in this he directs the latter “to tell M. de St. Germain that by the King’s 
orders he cannot discuss the subject with him unless he produces some authentic proof of 
his being employed with the consent and knowledge of the French King.” In the next 
dispatch, dated Whitehall, March 28'" 1760, “the King directs that the same answer 
should be returned to Mons. d’Affry as has already been given to M. de St. Germain. The 
King thinks it probable that M. de St. Germain was authorized to talk to General Yorke in 
the manner he did, and that his commission is unknown to the Duc de Choiseul.” 

The insight of George IM. in this case is remarkable, unless in his private 
correspondence with Louis XV. some hint as to the real condition of things may have 
been given by one king to the other. In any case the fact remains that owing to M. de 
Choiseul the Treaty of Peace was not arranged; and, as we have seen, M. de St. Germain 
passed on from England to Russia. Turning now to some other witnesses, we find M. 
Thiebault in his memoirs saying: “While this singular man was at Berlin, I ventured one 
day to speak of him the French envoy, the Marquis de Pons Saint-Maurice; I privately 
expressed to him my great surprise that this man should have held private and intimate 
relations with persons of high rank, such as the Cardinal de Bernis, from whom he had, it 
was said, confidential letters, written at the time when the Cardinal held the portfolio for 
Foreign Affairs, etc.; on this last point the envoy made me no reply.” This passage 
implies other diplomatic missions, of which no details are to be found. 

Another writer, who has been quoted, makes an important statement to the effect that 
when M. de St. Germain was in Leipzig the Graf Marcolini offered him a high public 
position at Dresden. Our philosopher was at Leipzig in 1776, under the name of 
Chevalier Weldon, and did not at all conceal the fact that he was a Prince Ragotzy. This 
informant says: “The Lord High Chamberlain, Graf Marcolini, came from Dresden to 
Leipzig and made to the Comte—in the name of the Court—certain promises; M. de St. 
Germain refused them, but he came in 1777 to Dresden, where he had much intercourse 
with the Prussian Ambassador, von Alvensleben.”' This statement can be corroborated by 
the writer of the life of Graf Marcolini, which has been carefully compiled from the 
secret archives of the Saxon Court (with especial permission) by the Freitherr O’ Byrn. 

The Graf Marcolini was a man renowned for his intefrity and upright character; his 
biographer says: “Considering the strong opposition shown by the Graf Marcolini to the 
swindling in the Schropfer affair, the sympathy he extended to the Comte de St. Germain 
on his arrival in Saxony is all the more wonderful.... Graf Marcolini repaired to Leipzig 
with the intention of interviewing St. Germain on hearing of his arrival under the name of 
Welldoun, October 1776...the meeting resulted in the Graf offering St. Germain an 
important post in Dresden if he would render a great service the State; the “Wonder Man’ 
however refused these offers.” 

Nowhere are to be found the details of any of these diplomatic missions; we can only 
gather the fragments and, piecing them together, the fact stands clearly proved, that from 
Court to Court, among kings, princes, and ambassadors, the Comte de St. Germain was 
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CHAPTER VI 


IN THE “MITCHELL PAPERS” 


THE diplomatic correspondence which forms almost the whole of this paper is 
practically an appendix to the last chapter. The details given are interesting and important 
links in that chain of events which brought M. de St. Germain to England. Chance, good- 
fortune, or some beneficent power gave the clue to these hidden records. 

The “Mitchell Papers,” in which these interesting letters have been so long concealed, 
have never yet been entirely published. It appears that George III. requested that these 
documents should not be made public during his life, and they were not be made public 
during his life, and they were accordingly consigned to the personal care of Mr. Planta, 
Keeper of the British Museum. 

This correspondence was bought by the Trustees of the Museum from Sir William 
Forbes, the heir of Sir Andrew Mitchell, who had been Envoy at Berlin during the time 
that all these events took place. A certain portion of the record of his diplomatic career 
was published by Mr. Bisset in 1850; no mention, however, was made of M. de St. 
Germain, and the letter which treated of him were unnoticed. 

There appears, curiously enough, to have been a “conspiracy of silence” amongst the 
diplomatists and writers of this period and later, for it is a constantly recurring experience 
to find all reference to our philosopher carefully excluded, even in cases where the 
original sources contain much information about him. 

A striking instance of such omission is found by searching the different editions of 
works in which M. de St. Germain is mentioned, the later editions usually exclude the 
information given in the earlier ones. Notably may this be seen in a work” already 
referred to, by Dr. Carl von Weber, Keeper of the Saxon Archives in Dresden. In the first 
edition of this work there is a long article on M. de St. Germain, which is not to be found 
in the later editions of these volumes. Instances might be easily multiplied of this steady 
omission wherever possible. 

Now the Foreign Office records contain a voluminous correspondence, which is by 
permission at length being gathered together; this includes the letters of Prince Galitzin, 
who was at the period Russian Minister in England. All the correspondence is marked 
“secret,” and can only be seen when sanctioned. 

The British Museum records have no such restrictions, hence the documents which 
make up this paper have been copied without delay. The first paper appears to show that 
Lord Holdernesse already knew of M. de St. Germain, but no facts have so far been 
found on this point. The language is quaint, and the style somewhat heavy, but the 
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contents present a page of history well worth our study. 

It must be remembered that the mission undertaken by the Comte de St. Germain was a 
secret one, and that he had to disguise how far he was in the confidence of Louis XV.; 
with this point in mind it will be easier to understand the difficulties in which he was 
involved. Turning now to the documents, we find that the first letter is from General 
Yorke. 


MITCHELL PAPERS, VOL. XV. 

LD. HOLDERNESSE’S DESPATCHES, etc. 1760; 

6818, PLUT. P. L., CLXVIIL I. (12). 

Copy of General Yorke’s letter to the Earl of 

Holdernesse; Hague, March 14'®, 1760. In Lord Holdernesse’s of the 21°, 1760. Secret. 

“Hague, March 14", 1760. 

“MY LORD, 

“My present situation is so very delicate, that I am sensible I stand in need of the 
utmost indulgence, which I hope I shall continue to find from His Majesty’s unbounded 
goodness, and that your lordship is convinced that whatever I say, or do, has no other 
motive but the advantage of the King’s service. As it has pleased His Majesty to convey 
to France His sentiments in general upon the situation of affairs in Europe, and to express 
by me His wishes for restoring the public tranquility, I suppose the Court of Versailles 
imagines the same channel may be the proper one for addressing itself to that of England. 
This is, at least, the most natural way of accounting for the pains taken by France to 
employ anybody to talk to me. 

“Your Lordship know the history of that extraordinary man, known by the name of 
Count St. Germain, who resided some time in England where he did nothing; and has 
within these two or three years resided in France where he has been upon the most 
familiar footing with the French King, Madame Pompadour, M. de Belleisle, etc.; which 
has procured him a grant of the Royal Castle of Chambord,*° and has enabled him to 
make a certain figure in that country. 

“He appeared, for some days, at Amsterdam where he was much caressed and talked 
of, and upon the marriage of Princess Caroline alighted at the Hague. The same curiosity 
created the same attention to him here. His volubility of tongue funished him with 
hearers; his freedom upon all subjects, all kinds of suppositions—among which his being 
sent about Peace not the least. 

“M. d’Affry treats him with respect and attention but is very jealous of him and did not 
so much as renew my acquaintance with him. He called, however, at my door. I returned 
his visit; and yesterday he desired to speak with me in the afternoon, but did not come as 
he appointed, and therefore he renewed his application this morning and was admitted. 
He began immediately to run on about the bad state of France—their want of Peace— 
their desire to make it, and his own particular ambition to contribute to an event so 
desirable for humanity in general; he ran on about his predilection for England and 
Prussia which he pretended at present made him a good friend to France. 

“As I knew so much of this man, and did not choose to enter into conversation without 
being better informed, I affected at first to be very grave and dry—told him that those 
affairs were too delicate to be treated between persons who had no vocation and therefore 
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desired to know what he meant. I supposed this style was irksome to him, for 
immediately afterwards he produced to me, by way of credentials, two letters from 
Marshall Belleisle, one dated the 4”, the other the 26" of February. In the first he sends 
him the French King’s passport en blanc for him to fill up; in the second he expresses 
great impatience to hear from him, and in both runs out in praises of his zeal, his ability, 
and the hopes that are founded upon what he is gone about. I have no doubt of the 
authenticity of those letters. 

“After perusing them, and some commonplace compliments, I asked him to explain 
himself, which he did as follows:—the King, the Dauphin, Madame Pompadour, and all 
the Court and Nation, except the Duke Choiseul and Mr. Berrier, desire peace with 
England. They can’t do otherwise, for their interior requires it. They want to know the 
real sentiments of England, they wish to make up matters with some honour. M. d’Affry 
is not in the secret, and the Duke Choiseul is so Austrian that he does not tell all he 
receives; but that signifies nothing, for he will be tured out. Madame Pompadour is not 
Austrian, but is not firm, because she does not know what to trust to; if she is sure of 
Peace, she will become so. It is she, and the Marshal Belleisle, with the French King’s 
knowledge, who send St. Germain as the forlorn hope. Spain is not relied upon; that is a 
turn given by the Duke Choiseul, and they don’t pretend to expect much good from that 
quarter. This, and much more, was advanced by this political Adventurer. I felt myself in 
a great doubt whether I should enter into conversation; but as I am convinced he is really 
sent, as he says, I thought I should not be disapproved if I talked in general terms. I 
therefore told him that the King’s desire for Peace was since, and there could be no doubt 
of it, since we had made the proposal in the middle of our success which had much 
increased since; that with our Allies, the affair was easy, without them impossible; and 
that France knew our situation too well, to want such information from me; that as to 
particulars, we must be convinced of their desire, before they could be touched upon, and 
that, besides, I was not informed; I talked of the dependence of France upon the two 
Empresses, and the disagreeable prospect before them even if the King of Prussia was 
unfortunate, but declined going any farther than the most general, thought the most 
positive, assurance of a desire for Peace on His Majesty’ part. 

“As the conversation grew more animated I asked him what France had felt the most 
for in her losses, whether it was Canada? No, he said, for they felt it had cost them thirty- 
six millions, and brought them no return. Guadaloupe? They would never stop the Peace 
for that, as they would have sugar enough without it. The East Indies? That he said was 
the same place, as it was connected with all their money affairs. I asked him what they 
said of Dunkirk? He made no difficulty to demolish it, and that I might depend upon it. 
He then asked me what we thought about Minorca? I answered, that we had forgot it, at 
least, nobody ever mentioned it; that, says he, I have told them over and over again, and 
they are embarrassed with the expense. 

“This is the material part of what passed in the course of three hours’ conversation 
which I promised to relate; he begged the secret might be kept, and he should go to 
Amsterdam, and to Rotterdam, till he knew whether I had any answer; which I neither 
encouraged, nor discouraged him from expecting. 

“I humbly hope His Majesty will not disapprove what I have done; it is not easy to 
conduct oneself under such circumstances, though I can as easily break off all intercourse 
as I have taken it up. 
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“The King seemed desirous to open the door for Peace, and France seems in great want 
of it; the opportunity looks favourable, and I shall wait for orders before I stir a step 
farther. A General Congress seems not to their taste, and they seem willing b go farther 
than they care to say, but they would be glad of some offer; and H. M. C. M., and the 
Lady, are a little indolent in taking a resolution. 

“I have, etc. 
“J. YORKE.” 


It is clear that the English Envoy found himself in a difficult position; the credentials of 
the credentials of the Comte de St. Germain were sufficiently good to ensure a hearing, 
but he was not an accredited Minister. George I. seems to have understood the 
complications to some extent, as it would appear from the answer sent at hs command, 
by Lord Holdernesse, which runs as follows: 


Copy of letter from the Earl of Holdernesse to 
Major-General Yorke. Secret. 
“Whitehall, March 21°, 1760. 

“SIR, 

“T have the pleasure to acquaint you that His Majesty entirely approves your conduct in 
the conversation you had with Count St. Germain, of which you give an account in your 
secret letter of the 14". 

“The King particularly applauds your caution of not entering into conversation with 
him, till he produced two letters from Marshal Belleisle, which you rightly observe were 
a sort of credential; as you talked to him only in general terms, and in a way conformable 
to your former instructions, no detriment could arise to His Majesty’s service were 
everything you said publicly known. 

“His Majesty does not think it unlikely that Count St. Germain may really have been 
athorised (perhaps even with the knowledge of His Most Christian Majesty) by some 
persons of weight in the Councils of France to talk as he has done, and no matter what the 
channel is if a desirable end can be obtained by it. But there is no venturing further 
conversations between one of the King’s accredited Ministers and such a person as this 
St. Germain is, according to his present appearance. What you say will be authentic; 
whereas, St. Germain will be disavowed with very little ceremony whenever the Court of 
France finds it convenient. And by his own account his commission is not only unknown 
to the French Ambassador at the Hague, but even to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Versailles, who, though threatened with the same fate that befell the Cardinal Bernis, is 
still the apparent Minister. 

“Tt is therefore His Majesty’ pleasure that you should acquaint Count St. Germain that 
in answer to the letters you wrote me in consequence of your conversation with him, you 
are directed to say, that you cannot talk with him upon such interesting subjects unless he 
produces some authentic proof of his being really employed with the knowledge and 
consent of His Most Christian Majesty. But at the same time you may add, that the King, 
ever ready to prove the sincerity and purity of his intentions to prevent the farther 
effusion of Christian blood, will be ready to open Himself on the conditions of a Peace, if 
the Court of France will employ a person duly authorized to negotiate on that subject; 
provided always, that it be previously explained and understood, that in case the two 
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Crowns shall come to agree on the terms of their Peace, that the Court of France shall 
expressly and confidentially agree that His Majesty’s Allies, and nommement the King of 
Prussia, are to be comprehended in the accomodement a faire. 
“It is unnecessary to add that England will never so much as hear any Pourpaulers of a 
Peace which is not to comprehend His Majesty as Elector. 
“T am, etc., 
“HOLDERNESSE, 


In a passage quoted from the Memoirs of Baron de Gleichen (THEOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, xxii., 45), we have seen with how little ceremony M. de St. Germain was 
thrown over at the King’s Council, and Lord Holdernesse spoke truly when writing: 
“What you will say will be authentic; whereas St. Germain will be disavowed with very 
little ceremony whenever the Court of France finds it convenient.” 

The next letter from General Yorke shows that the Duc de Choiseul was working 
against this much desired peace. 


Copy of letter from major-General Yorke to the 
Earl of Holdernesse. Secret. 
“Hague, April 4", 1760. 

“MY LORD, 

“The credit of my political Adventurer, M. de St. Germain, does not seem to have 
gained ground sine my last; and the Duc de Choiseul seems so much set upon 
discrediting him that he takes true pains to prevent his meddling in any affairs. I have not 
seen him since our second interview, and I thought it more prudent to let him alone till he 
produces something more authentic, comfortable to the tenor of the orders I had received; 
he is, however, still here. 

“The Duc de Choiseul had, however, acquainted M. d’Affry that he should again renew 
to him peremptorily to meddle in nothing which related to the political affairs of France, 
and accompanied this order with a menace of the consequence if he did. Madame de 
Pompadour is not pleased with him neither for insinuating things against M. d’Affry, of 
which , either from inclination or apprehension, she has acquainted the Duc de Choiseul. 
So that he has acquired an enemy more than he had. Marshal Belleisle, too, had wrote to 
him under M. d’Affry’s cover, but in civil terms, thanking him for his zeal and activity, 
but telling him at the same time, that as the French King had an Ambassador at the Hague 
in whom he placed his confidence, he might safely communicate to him what he thought 
was for the service of France; the tone of Marshal Belleisle’s letters shows that he had 
been more connected with St. Germain than the Duc de Choiseul, who is outrageous 
against him and seems to have the upper hand. 

“In all this correspondence, however, there has appeared as yet nothing about St. 
Germain and me. The whole relates to the affairs of Holland, the insinuations St. Germain 
had made of the wrong measures they took here, and the bad hands they were in; I take it 
for granted, however, that as the Duc de Choiseul has got the better of him in one 
instance, he will be able to do it in all the others, especially as in that Minister’s letter to 
M. d’Affry, he desires him to forewarn al the Foreign Ministers from listening to him, as 
the Court might lose all credit and confidence either about Peace or War, if such a man 
gained any credit. 
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“A person of consequence, to whom M. d’Affry showed all the letters, gave me this 
account, to whom he added, Who knows what he may have said to Mr. Yorke, as I know 
he has been to wait upon him. M. d’Affry told this person likewise, that he was fully 
authorized to receive any proposals from England, and that France having the worst of 
the quarrel could not make the first proposals; that he had opened himself to me, as far as 
could be expected at first, but that as I had taken no notice of him since, they imagined 
England went back. 

“I won’t pretend to draw any other conclusion from all this except that they seem still 
cramped with the unnatural connexion of Vienna which the Duc de Choiseul has still 
credit enough to support, and consequently, as long as that prevails, we cannot expect 
anything but chicanes and delays in the negotiations; they have been repeatedly told that 
His Majesty cannot and will not treat but in conjunction with his Ally; the King of Prussia 
is to be excluded, from whence it is reasonable to conclude that they will try their chance 
in war once more, tho’ those who govern seem inclined to keep the door open for coming 
back again if necessary. 

“T have the honour to be, etc., 
“JOSEPH YORKE.” 


In some of this correspondence there are long passages in cipher (numerals), to which 
there is no key for the public. It is impossible, therefore, to know whether the written 
words contain the exact meaning or not. Space will not permit the whole correspondence 
to appear, so we must pass on to a letter from Lord holdernesse to Mr. Mitchell, the 
English Envoy in Prussia. 


The Earl of Holdernesse. R. 17" May of 
Meissen (by a Prussian Messenger). 
“Whitehall, May 6", 1760. 

“SIR, 

“You will have learnt by several of my late letters, all that has passed between 
General Yorke and Count St. Germain at the Hague, and I am persuaded General Yorke 
will not have failed to inform you as well of the formal disavowal he has met with from 
M. de Choiseul as of his resolution to come into England in order to avoid the further 
resentment of the French Minister. 

“Accordingly he arrived here some days ago. But as it was evident that he was not 
authorized, even by that part of the French Ministry in whose name he pretended to talk, 
as his sejour here could be of no use, and might be attended by disagreeable 
consequences, it was thought proper to seize him upon his arrival here. His examination 
has produced nothing very material. His condut and language are artful, with an odd 
mixture which it is difficult to define. 

“Upon the whole it has been thought most advisable not to suffer him to remain in 
England, and he set out accordingly on Saturday morning last with an intention to take 


37 This letter from Lord Holdernesse is to Mr. Mitchell, who was the English Representative at the Prussian Court. 
From this it appears that M. de St. Germain was taken in custody on arriving in England; and Lord Holdernesse sends 
word to this effect to the Prussian King. This Baron Knyphausen has been already mentioned as a friend of M. de St. 
Germain by Mons. Dieudonne Thiebault (Mes Souvenirs de vingt ans de sejour a Berlin, vol. Iv., p. 83, 3" ed., Paris, 
1813), who gives an account of their meeting in Bverlin at a much later date. 
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shelter in some part of his Prussian Majesty’s Dominions, doubting whether he would be 
safe in Holland. At his earnest and repeated request he saw Baron Knyphausen during his 
confinement, but none of the King’s Servants saw him. 

“The King thought it right you should be informed of this transaction; it is the King’s 
pleasure you should communicate the substance of this letter to his Prussian Majesty. 

“T am, with great truth and regard, Sir, 

“Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
“HOLDERNESSE. 
“MR. MITCHELL.” 


There is a mystery about this visit of M. de St. Germain to England which his not 
solved by the letter of Lord Holdernesse. Even if he did leave at once, his return must 
have been almost immediate, since the newspapers and magazines of the period comment 
on his arrival in May and June, 1760. 

In the London Chronicle, June 3", 1760, there is a long account of his arrival in 
England, speaking of him in favourable terms. There are hints to be found in various 
places that he did not really leave; but so far the actual facts of what occurred are not 
quite clear. There is more yet to be learned in this curious bye-way of European politics. 

Peace appears more difficult to arrange than war, and the personal desires of the French 
Ministers blocked the way of this mission. Difficult indeed must have been the 
undertaking for the Comte de St. Germain, thankless the work; at every turn he met 
opposition, and could not count on support. All this forms a deeply interesting study, but 
we must now pass on to the mystical and philosophical side of this little understood life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MASONIC TRADITION 


SONNET PHILOSOPHIQUE 
ATTRIBUE AU FAMEUX ST. GERMAIN 


CURIEUX scrutateur de la nature entiére, 

J’ai connu du grand tout le principe et la fin. 
J’ai vu l’or en puissance au fond da sa miniere, 
J’ai saisi sa matiére et surpris son levain. 


J’expliquai par quel art l’äme aux flancs d’une mère, 
Fait sa maison, l’emporte, et comment un pepin 

Mis contre un grain de blé, sous l’humide poussière, 
L’un plante et l’autre cep, sont le pain et le vin.’ 


Rien n’était, Dieu voulut, rien devint quelque chose, 
J’en doutais, je cherchai sur quoi l’univers pose, 
Rien gardit l’ équilibre et servait de soutien. 


Enfin, avec le poids de l‘&loge et du blame, 
Je pesai l’Eternel, il appele mon ame, 
Je moutus, j’adorai, je ne savais plus rien.*” 

ONLY a mystic could write, and none but mystics can gauge, words so potent in their 
meaning, treating as they do of those great mysteries that are unfolded, in their entirety, 
only to the Initiated. The “Veil of Isis” ever hides the earnest student of the Great Science 
from the vulgarly curious; hence in approaching the philosophic and mystic side of this 
mysterious life the difficulties of research become even more complicated by reason of 
that veil which hides this Initiate from the outer world. Glimpses of knowledge rare 
among me; indications of forces unknown to the “general”; a few earnest students, his 
pupils, striving their utmost to permeate the material world with their knowledge of the 
unseen spiritual life; such are the signs that surround the Comte de St. Germain, the 
evidences of his connection with that great Centre from which he came. No startling 
public movement springs up, nothing in which he courts the public gaze as leader, 
although in many societies his guiding hand may be found. 


38 Referring to occult embryology. 
3? Poemes Philosophiques sur l’ Homme, Chez Mercier, Paris, 1795. 
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In modern Freemason literature the effort is made to eliminate his name, and even, in 
some instances, to assert that he had no real part in the Masonic movement of the last t 
century, and was regarded only as a charlatan by leading Masons. Careful research, 
however, into the Masonic archives proves this to be untrue; indeed, the exact contrary 
can be shown, for M. de St. Germain was one of the selected representatives of the 
French Masons at their great convention at Paris in 1785. As one account says: “The 
Germans who distinguished themselves on this occasion were Bade, von Dalberg, 
Forster, Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, Baron de Gleichen, Russworm, von Wollner, 
Lavater, Ludwig Prince of Hesse, Ross-Kampf, Stork, Thaden von Wachter.... The 
French were honourably represented by St. Germain, St. Martin, Touzet-Duchanteau, 
Etteila, Mesmer, Dutrousset, d’ Herecourt, and Cagliostro.’*° 

The same category of names, but with more detail, is given by N. Deschamps.*! We 
find Deschamps speaking of M. de St. Germain as one of the Templars. An account is 
also given of the initiation of Cagliostro by the Comte de St. Germain, and the ritual used 
on this occasion is said to have been that the Knights Templar. It was in this year also 
that a group of Jesuits brought the wildest and most disgraceful accusations against M. de 
St. Germain, M. de St. Martin and many others, accusations of immorality, infidelity, 
anarchy, etc. the charges were leveled at the Philaletheans, or “Rite des Philaletes ou 
Chercheurs de la Verite,” founded 1773 in the Masonic Lodge of “Les Amis-Reunis.” 
Prince Karl of Hesse, Savalette de Lange (the Royal Treasurer), the Vicomte de Tavanne, 
Count de Gebelin, and all the really mystic students of the time were in this order. The 
Abbe Barruel’* indicted the whole body, individually and collectively, in terms so violent 
and on charges so unfounded that even no-Masons and anti-Mystics protested. He 
accused M. de St. Germain and his followers of being Jacobins, of fomenting and inciting 
the Revolution, of atheism and immorality. 

These charges were carefully investigated and rejected as worthless by J. J. Mounier, a 
writer who was neither Mystic nor Mason, but only a lover of honest dealing. Mounier 
says: “There are accusations so atrocious, that before adopting them a just man must seek 
the most authentic testimony; he who fears not to publish them, without being in the 
position to give decided proofs, should be severely punished by law and, where the law 
fails, by all right-minded people. Such is the procedure adopted by M. Barruel against a 
Society that used to meet at Ermenonville after the death of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
under the direction of the Charlatan St. Germain.”** 

This view appears to be well corroborated, and is upheld by various writers; in fact, the 
proof is conclusive that M. de St. Germain had nothing to do with the Jacobin party as the 
Abbe Barruel and the Abbe Migne have tried to insist. 

Another writer says: “At this time Catholic Lodges were formed in Paris; their 
protectore were the Marquisese de Girardin and de Bouille. Several Lodges were held at 
Ermenonville, the property of the first-named. Their chief aim was d’etablir une 
communication entre Dieu et l’homme par le moyen desetres intermediaries.” 


Magazin der Beweisfuhrer fur Verurtheilung des Freimaurer-Ordens, i., p. 137; von Dr. E. E. ECKERT, Leipzig, 
1857. 

4! Les Sociétés Secretes et la Société, ou Philosophie de I’ Histoire Contemporaine, ii., p. 121. Paris, 1881. 

#2 Memoires sur l’ Histoire du Jacobinisme, i., p. 554. Paris, 1797. 

8 De; "Influence attribuee aux Philosophes, aux Franc-masons et aux Illumines, sur la Revolution de France, p. 154. 
Tubingen, 1801. 

4 Der Signatstern, v., art. 9. Berlin, 1809. 
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Now both the Marquis de Girardin and the Marquis de bouille were staunch Royalists 
and Catholics; it was the latter, moreover, who aided the unhappy Louis XVI. and his 
family in their attempted escape. Again, both of these Catholic nobles were personal 
friends of M. de St. Germain; hence it hardly appears possible that the assertions of the 
Abbes Barruel and Migne had any veracious foundation, since the establishing of 
“Catholic Lodges” certainly does not appear atheistical in tendency, nor the close 
friendship of true Royalists alarmingly revolutionary. According to the well-known 
writer Eliphas Levi,*° M. de St. Germain was a Catholic in outward religious observance. 
Although he was the founder of the Order of St. Joachim in Bohemia, he separated 
himself from this society as soon as revolutionary theories began to spread among its 
members. 

Some of the assemblies in which the Comte de St. Germain taught his philosophy were 
held in the Rue Platriere; other meetings of the “Philaletes’” were held in the Lodge “des 
Amis-Reunis” in the Rue de la Sourdiere. 

According to some writers, there was a strong Rosicrucian Foundation—from the true 
Rosicrucian tradition—in this Lodge. It appears the members were studying the 
conditions of life on higher planes, just as Theosophists of to-day are doing. Practical 
occultism and spiritual mysticism were the end and aim of the Philaletheans; but alas, the 
karma of France overwhelmed them, and scenes of bloodshed and violence swept them 
and their peaceful studies away. 

A fact that disturbed the enemies of the Comte de St. Germain was the personal 
devotion of his friends, and that these friends treasured his portrait. In the d’Urfe 
collection, in 1783, was a picture of the mystic engraved on copper, with the 
inscription:— 

“The Comte de St. Germain, celebrate Alchemist,” followed by the words: 

“Ainsi que Promethée, il deroba le feu, 

Par qui le monde existe et par qui tout respire; 

La nature a sa voix obéit et se meurt. 

S’il west pas Dieu lui-même, un Dieu puissant l’inspire.” 

This copper-plate engraving was dedicated to the Comte de Milly, an intimate friend of 
M. de St. Germain, a well-known man of the period, and Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal et 
Militaire de St. Louis, et de l’Aigle Rouge de Braunschweig. This unlucky portrait, 
however, produced a furious attack from Dr. Biester, the editor of the Berlinische 
Monatschrift, in une, 1785. amongst some amusing diatribes, the following is worthy of 
notice, if only to show how inaccurate an angry editor can be. As we have already see, M. 
de St. Germain was in the year 1785 chosen representative at the Masonic Conference in 
Paris. Nevertheless, Herr Dr. Biester, in the same year, open his remarks with the 
astonishing statement: “This adventurer, who died two years ago in Dnaish Holstein”! 

Our editor then proceeds to clinch the argument as follows: “I even know that tho’ he is 
dead, many now believe that he is till living, and will soon come forth alive! Whereas he 
is dead as a doornail, probably mouldering and rotting as any ordinary man who cannot 
work miracles, and whom no prince has ever greeted.” 

Ignorance alone must excuse our editor from the charge of being a literary Ananias; but 
indeed in our own days critics of matters occult are just as ignorant and equally positive 
as they were a century ago, no matter what their learning in other respects. 


4 Histoire de la Haute Magie, pp. 419. 420. Paris, 1860. 
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And indeed there was some justification for the statements of Herr Dr. Biester, for a 
more recent writer says: — 

“The church register of Eckernforde shows St. Germain died on February 27", 1784 in 
this town in whose church he was entombed quite privately on March 2°, 1784 the so- 
called Comte de St. Germain and Weldom—further information not known—privately 
deposited in this church.” In the church accounts it is said: “On March 1”, for the here 
deceased Comte de St. Germain a tomb in the Nicolai Church here in the Burial-place sub 
N. 1, 30 years time of decay 10 Rthlr. And for opening of the same 2 Rthlr., in all 12 
Rthlr.” Tradition tells that the landgrave afterwards got St. Germain buried in Slesvig in 
the Friederiksberg churchyard there in order to consult his ghost in late hours of the night. 
On the third of April the mayor and the and the council of Eckernforde gave legal notice 
concerning his estate. In that it is said: “As the Comte de St. Germain, known abroad, as 
also here, under the name of Comte de St. Germain and Weldon, who during the last four 
years has been living in this country, died recently here in Eckernforde, his effects have 
been legally sealed, and it has been found necessary as well to his eventual intestate heirs, 
as until now nothing has been ascertained concerning a left will...etc.... Therefore all 
creditors are called upon come forward with their claims on October 14'".*° 

This passage shows definitely that M. de St. Germain was well known under the name 
of Welldown (it is written in very many different ways). 

But—as to the death—we have much evidence that he did not die: Madame d’Adhemar 
says speaking of M. de St. Germain: 

“He is believed to have deceased in 1784, at Schleswig, when with the Elector of 
Hesse-Casse; the Count de Chalons, however, on returning from his Venetian embassy in 
1788, told me of his having spoken to the Comte de Saint-Germain in the Place Saint 
Marc the day before he left Venice to go on an embassy to Portugal. I saw him again on 
one other occasion.”*’ 

And again from a Masonic source we get the following statement: 

“Amongst the Freemasons invited to the great conference at Wilhelmsbad 15'" Feb. 
1785 we find St. Germain included with St. Martin and many others.’”* 

And again from a thoroughly Catholic source: the late Librarian of the Great 
Ambrosiana Library at Milan says:— 

“And when, in order to bring about a conciliation between the various sects of the 
Rosicrucians, the Necromantists, the Cabalists, the Iluminati, the Humanitarians, there 
was held a great Congress at Wilhelmsbad, then in the Lodge of the “Amici riuniti” there 
also was Cagliostro, with St. Martin, Mesmer and Saint-Germai 7A? 

Evidence there is on both sides, and “Church records” are not always infallible, how 
many a cause celebre has arisen from a fictitious death. If the Comte de St. Germain 
wished to disappear from public life, this was the best way to accomplish his wish. 


“© BOBE (Louis), Johan Caspar Lavater’s Rejse til Danmark in Sommeren 1793, viii., p. 156. Copenhagen. 1898. 
47 ADHEMAR, op. cit., i., p. 229 

48 Freimaurer Bruderschaft in Frankreich, Latomia, Vol. Ii., p. 9 

4 CANTO CESARE, Gli Eretici d’Italia. Turin, 1867, Vol, iii., Disc. Iii., p. x, 402. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MASONIC WORK AND AUSTRIAN TRADITIONS 


Passing now from France to Austria, let us see what Graffer says in his interesting, 
though curiously written, sketches. To give, then, a few extracts out of many: 


ST. GERMAIN AND MESMER 


“An unknown man had come on a short visit to Vienna. 

“But his sojourn there extended itself. 

“His affairs had reference to a far-off time, namely, the twentieth century. 

“He had really come to Vienna to see one person only. 

“This person was Mesmer, still a very young man. 

“Mesmer was struck by the appearance of the stranger. “You must be the man,’ said he, 
‘whose anonymous letter I received yesterday from the Hague?’ 

“I am he.’ 

“You wish to speak with me to-day, at this hour, on my ideas concerning magnetism?’ 

“ ‘I wish to do so.’ 

“ ‘It was the man who has just left me, who in a fatherly way has guided my ideas in 
this channel. He is the celebrated astronomer Hell. ”®® 

“ ‘I know it.’ 

“You would make me happy, sir.’ 

“ ‘I have to do so.’ 

“The stranger motioned Mesmer to lock the door. 

“They sat down. 

“The kernel of their conversation centred round the theory of obtaining the elements of 
the elixir of life by the employment of magnetism in a series of permutations. 

“The conference lasted three hours.... 

“They arranged a further meeting in Paris. Then they parted.””! 

That St. Germain and Mesmer were connected in the mystical work of the last century 
we know from other sources,” and that they again met and worked together in Paris, is 
verified by research among the records of the Lodge meetings already mentioned. This 
meeting in Vienna must have taken place before Mesmer began his work in Paris judging 
by the context. Vienna was the great center for the Rosicrucians and other allied 


50 Maximilian Hell (Imperial Court Astronomer). To this highly respected scholar are due thanks for having given the 
impulse to take up magnetism scientifically and practically. See Oesterr. National Encyclopadie, art. “Mesmer.” 

5! Kleine Wiener Memoiren, i., 81. Wien, 1846. 

°° H, P. BLAVATSKY, Theos. Gloss., p. 214. London, 1892. 
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Societies, such as the “Asiatische Bruder,” the “Ritter des Lichts,” etc. The former were 
the largest body who really occupied themselves deeply with alchemical researches and 
had their laboratory in the Landstrasse, behind the Hospital. Among them we find a group 
of St. Germain’s followers. 

To quote Franz Graffer again: — 

“One day the report was spread that the Comte de St. Germain, the most enigmatical of 
all incomprehensibles, was in Vienna. An electric shock passed through all who knew his 
name. Our Adept circle was thrilled through and through: St. Germain was in Vienna!... 

“Barely had Graffer [his brother Rudolph] recovered from the surprising news, than he 
flies to Hiniberg, his country seat, where he has his papers. Among these is to be found a 
letter of recommendation from Casanova, the genial adventurer whom he got to know in 
Amsterdam, addressed to St. Germain. 

“He hurries back to his house of business; there he is informed by the clerk: ‘An hour 

ago a gentleman has been here whose appearance has astonished us all. This gentleman 
was neither tall nor short, his build was strikingly proportionate, everything about him 
had the stamp of nobility.............. 
He said in French, as it were to himself, not troubling about anyone’s presence, the 
words: “I live in Fedalhofe, the room in which Leibnitz lodged in 1713.” We were about 
to speak, when he was already gone. This last hour we have been, as you see, sir, 
PCIE.” nenn Hr Liekenk 

“In five minutes Fedalhofe is reached. Leibnitz’s room is empty. Nobody knows when 
‘the American gentleman’ will return home. As to luggage, nothing is to be seen but a 
small iron chest. It is almost dinner time. But who would think of dining! Graffer is 
mechanically urged to go and find Baron Linden; he finds him at the ‘Ente.’ They drive to 
the Landstrasse, whither a certain something, an obscure presentiment, impels them to 
drive post haste. 

“The laboratory is unlocked; a simultaneous cry of astonishment escapes both; at a 
table is seated St. Germain, calmly reading a folio, which is a work of Paracelsus. They 
stand dumb at the threshold; the mysterious intruder slowly closes the book, and slowly 
rises. Well know the two perplexed men that this apparition can be no other in the world 
than the man of wonders. The description of the clerk was as a shadow against a reality. 
It was as if a bright splendour enveloped his whole form. Dignity and sovereignty 
declared themselves. The men were speechless. The Count steps forward to meet them; 
they enter. In measured tones, without formality, but in an indescribably ringing tenor, 
charming the innermost soul, he says in French to Graffer: “You have a letter of 
introduction from Herr von Seingalt; but it is not needed. This gentleman is Baron 
Linden. I knew that you would both be here at this moment. You have another letter Hr 
me from Bruhl. But the painter is not to be saved; his lung is gone, he will die July gh 
1805. A man who is still a child called Buonaparte will be indirectly to blame. And now, 
gentlemen, I know of your doings; can I be of any service to you? Speak.’ But speech 
was not possible. 

“Linden laid a small table, took confectionery from a cupboard in the wall, placed it 
before him and went into the cellar. 

“The Count signs to Graffer to sit down, seats himself and says: ‘I knew your friend 
Linden would retire, he was compelled. I will serve you alone. I know you through 
Angelo Soliman, to whom I was able to render service in Africa. If Linden comes I will 
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send him away again.’ Graffer recovered himself; he was, however, too overwhelmed to 
respond more than with the words: ‘I understand you: I have a presentiment.’ 

“Meanwhile Linden returns and places two bottles on the table. St. Germain smiles 
thereat with an indescribable dignity. Linden offers him refreshment. The Count’s smile 
increases to a laugh. ‘I ask you,’ said he, ‘is there any soul on this earth who has ever 
seen me eat or drink?’ He points to the bottles and remarks: “This Tokay is not direct 
from Hungary. It comes from my friend Katherine of Russia. She was so well pleased 
with the sick man’s paintings of the engagement at Modling, that she sent a cask of the 
same.’ Graffer and Linden were astounded; the wine had been bought from Casanova. 

“The Count asked for writing materials; Linden brought them. The “Wundermann’ cuts 
from a sheet of paper two quarters of the sheet, places them quite close to each other, and 
seizes a pen with either hand simultaneously. He writes with both, half a page, signs 
alike, and says: “You collect autographs, sir; choose one of these sheets, it is a matter of 
indifference which; the content is the same.’ ‘No, it is magic,’ exclaim both friends, 
‘stroke, both handwritings agree, no trace of difference, unheard of!’ 

“The writer smiles; places both sheets on one another; holds them up against the 
window-pane; it seems as if there were only one writing to be seen, so exactly is one the 
facsimile of the other; they appear as if they were impressions from the same copper- 
plate. The witnesses were struck dumb. 

“The Count then said: “One of these sheets I wish delivered to Angelo as quickly as 
possible. In a quarter of an hour he is going out with Prince Lichtenstein; the bearer will 
receive a little box...’ 

“St. Germain then gradually passed into a solemn mood. For a few seconds he became 
rigid as a statue, his eyes, which were always expressive beyond words, became dull and 
colourless. Presently, however, his whole being became reanimated. He made a 
movement with his hand as if in signal of his departure, then said: ‘I am leaving (ich 
scheide), do not visit me. Once again will you see me. To-morrow night I am off; I am 
much needed in Constantinople; then in England, there to prepare two inventions which 
you will have in the next century—trains and steamboats. These will needed in Germany. 
The seasons will gradually change—first the spring, then the summer. It is the gradual 
cessation of time itself, as the announcement of the end of the cycle. I see it all; 
astrologers and meteorologists know nothing, believe me; one needs to have studied in 
the Pyramids as I have studied. Towards the end to this century I shall disappear out of 
Europe, and betake myself to the region of theHimalayas. I will rest; I must rest. Exactly 
in eighty-five years will people again set eyes on me. Farewell, I love you.’ After these 
solemnly uttered words, the Count repeated the sign with his hand. The two adepts, 
overpowered by the force of such unprecedented impressions, left the room in a condition 
of complete stupefaction. In the same moment there fell a sudden heavy shower, 
accompanied by a peal of thunder. Instinctively they return to the laboratory for shelter. 
They open the door. St. Germain is no more there.... 

“Here,” continues Graffer, “my story ends. It is from memory throughout. A peculiar 
irresistible feeling has compelled me to set down these transactions in writing once more, 
after so long a time, just to-day, June 15", 1843. 

“Further, I make this remark, that these events have not been hitherto reported. So 
herewith do I take my leave. ”®’? 


5 Op, cit., ii., pp. 136-162. It is to be regretted that Graffer’s florid account opens the door to a slight suspicion of 
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The curious character of Franz Graffer’s sketches is striking. Hom other sources it can 
be learned that both of these Graffers were personal friends of St. Germain, both were 
also Rosicrucians. And though no date is given of the interview here recorded, we can 
deduce it approximately from another article in the same volume, where it is said: “St. 
Germain was in the year ’88, or ’89, or ’90, in Vienna, where we had the never-to-be- 
forgotten honour of meeting him.’”* 

That the Comte de St. Germain was also a Rosicrucian there is no doubt. Constantly, in 
the Masonic and Mystic literature of the last century the evidences are found of his 
intimacy with the prominent Rosicrucians in Hungary and Austria. This mystic body 
originally sprang up in the central European States; it has, at various times and through 
different organizations, spread the Sacred Science and Knowledge with which some of its 
Heads were entrusted—the same message from the one Great Lodge which guides the 
spiritual evolution of the human race. Traces of this teaching, as given by our mystic, are 
clearly found, and are quoted by Madame Blavatsky, who mentions a “Cypher 
Rosicrucian Manuscript®° as being in his possession. She emphasizes also the entirely 
Eastern tone of the views held by M. de St. Germain. 

The fact that M. de St. Germain possessed this rare work shows the position held by 
him. Turing again to the The Secret Doctrine,’° we find his teaching on “Numbers” and 
their values, and this important passage links him again with the Pythagorean School, 
whose tenets were purely Eastern. Such passages are of deep interest to the student, for 
they prove the unity which underlies all the outward diversity of the many societies 
working under different names, yet with so much in common. On the surface it would 
appear that better results might have been attained had all these small bodies been welded 
into one large Society. But in studying the history of the eighteenth century, the reason is 
evident. In Austria, Italy and France, the Jesuits were all-powerful and crushed out any 
body of people who showed signs of occult knowledge. Germany was at war, England 
also at war; any large masses of students would certainly have been suspected of political 
designs. The various small organizations were safer, and it is evident that M. de St. 
Germain went from one society to another, guiding and teaching; of his constant 
connection with the Masonic circles we have other proofs; M. Bjornstahl writes in his 
book of travels: — 

“We were guests at the court of the Prince-Hereditary Wilhelm von Hessen-Cassel 
(brother of Karl von Hessen) at Hanau, near Frankfort. 

“As we returned on the 21“ of May 1774 to the Castle of Hanau, we found there Lord 
Cavendish and the Comte de St. Germain; they had come from Lausanne, and were 
traveling to Cassel and Berlin. 

“We had made the acquaintance of these gentlemen in Lausanne at the house of 
Broglio. ®” 

This is a most interesting statement, for it shows also the continued intercourse of M. 
de St. Germain with the Benticnck family, with whom he had so much intercourse in 


charlatanry in the mind of the modern student of occultism. It is probably, however, his way of looking at the matter 
which is at fault. A more experienced student would probably have described the interview far otherwise, although he 
might have testified as strongly to precisely the same facts. 

* Op. cit., iii., p. 89 

55 The Secret Doctrine, ii., p. 212, 3" ed. 

56 ii., pp. 616, 617. 

37 BJORNSTAHL, J. J. Reise in Europa in 1774, vol. V., pp. 229, 237. 
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1760 at the Hague. 

A Masonic friend” sends me the following information and extracts of letters, drawn 
from Masonic sources in the Royal Library in Wolfenbuttel. He said: — 

“With this post I send you a photo of the letter from Count de. Welldone to the Duke 
Friedrich August of Braunschweig, nephew of Ferdinand of Braunschweig, and also from 
Frederick II. of Prussia, his uncle. 

“Dr. K. Weber in ‘From four Centuries’ writes, vol. I., p. 317: — 

“ ‘In October 1776 he came to Leipzig as v. Welldone, where he offered many secret 
for the use of he Town Council, that he had gathered together during his travels in Egypt 
and Asia.’ 

“The letter from Welldone is in the Wolfen-buttel Library (not in the Archives). There I 
found various other remarkable letters. All are from and to Freemasons. Among others 
one form Dubosc, Chamberlain in Leipzig, who on the 15" of March 1777 wrote to Fr. 
August of Braunschweig: — 

“ “After a mysterious stay, the actual St. Germain, known at the time under the name of 
Comte Wethlone (Welldone), who took great care to give us to quality of Prince 
Rakoczy, took a fancy to associate with me.’ 

“From the minister v. Wurmb (Dresden) on the 19" of May 1777 from Dresden: — 

“ ‘I employed the fortnight I spent in Leipzig to feel the pulse of the famous St. 
Germain who at the present time has taken the name of Comte de Woeldone and besides, 
at my request he came here to stay some time. I found him between 60 and 70 years 
old.’” 

The original letter of M. de St. Germain has been photographed and the translation is as 
follows written from Leipzig: it has already been shown that by the Church Records he 
had a right to this name and was known and acknowledged as Comte de Welldone. 

“Monseigneur, 

“Will your Highness kindly permit me that I open my heart to you; I am hurt that the 
Councillor, Mr. Du Bosc, used means which could not be agreeable to me, to make me 
known the Orders You have entrusted him with, according to what he says in his letter, 
and which surely could by no means concern me; the Baron de Wurmb, as well as 
theBaron de Bishopswerder will always be honourable witnesses of the rectitude and 
uprightness of the step I have taken, which was rendered necessary by the respect and the 
zealous and faithful attachment which I have dedicated to you for my whole life, 
Monseigneur; the delicacy enjoined me at first to say nothing about my motive. 

“I will hasten as much as possible to carry out the affairs both important and 
indispensable for the locality I am in, in order that I may immediately afterwards have the 
inexpressible joy of paying my court to you, the best of Princes; when I shall have the 
honour of being well known to you, Monseigneur, I expect with full certitude from your 
fine discernment all that justice which is due to me and which will be extremely 
appreciated by me, coming from your part. 

“T am, in duty bound, 

“Your respectful, faithful and humble servant 
“LE C. DE WELLDONE. 
“Leipzig, May 8", 1777.” 


58 LANGVELD, L. A. —The Hague. 
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More evidence of this visit is found in a letter from the Saxon Minister von Wurmb, 
who was himself an earnest Mason and a Rosicrucian. 
“Correspondence of the Prior El, with the Minister Wurmb, o.d. Fr. A Sepulcro, 


“Gimmern, June 3", 1777. 

“The ‘a Cygne tr’ (Gugomos) has most certainly not gone to Cyprus, but to England.... 
M. de St. Germain chiefly on my account has come to Dresden. If he does not disguise 
BUSI in an extraordinary manner, then he will not suit us, altho’ he is a very wise 
man.” 

Evidently a visit was expect which had to be disguised; this gives a clue to the reason 
why M. de St. Germain was traveling in Leipzig and Dresden under that name of Comte 
Weldon. According to Cadet de Gassicourt, he was traveling member for the “Templars,” 
going from Lodge to Lodge to establish communication between them. M. de St. 
Germain is said to have done this work for the Paris Chapter of the “Knights Templar.” 
Investigation proves him to have been connected with the “Asiatische Bruder,” or the 
“Knights of St. john the Evangelist from the East in Europe,” also with the “Ritter des 
Lichts,” or “Knights of light,’ and with various other Rosicrucian bodies in Austria and 
Hungary; and also with the “Martinists” in Paris. 

He founded, according to Eliphas Levi, the Order of St. Joachim, but this statement is 
not supported by any historical evidence at present forthcoming, though many of his 
students and friends were members of this body. Everywhere, in every Order where real 
mystic teaching is to be found, can we trace the influence of this mysterious teacher. A 
letter of his to the Graf Gortz at Weimar is quoted, saying that he had “promised a visit to 
Hanau to meet the Landgraf Karl at his brother’s house in order to work out with him the 
system of ‘Strict Observance’—the regeneration of the Order of Freemasons in the 
aristocratic mind—for which you also so earnestly interest yourself.” 

A summarized account from the “Gartenlaube’®*! fits in here; the letters are said to be 
authentic; and from internal evidence there is little doubt about it; for the information has 
to do with the Masonic work on which the Comte de St. Germain was engaged: — 

“Karl-August went to the Landgrave Adolf von Hessen-Philippsthal Barchfeld. St. 
Germain was there and was duly presented to the Duke, was charming in conversation 
and the latter asked, after supper, his host about the count. 

“ “How old is he?’ 

“We do not know anything sure about it. It is a fact that the count knows details which 
only contemporains could tell in the same way. It is fashion now in Cassel to listen 
respectfully to his stories an to be astonished about nothing. The count does not praise 
himself, neither is he an importune talk-teller, he is a man of good society, whom every 
one is glad to have. He is not much like by the head of our house, Landgraf Frederick II., 
who calls him a tiresome moralist. But he is in connection with many remarkable men 
and has an extraordinary influence upon others. My cousin, Landgrave Karl of Hesse, is 
much attached to him, they work together in Freemasonry and other dark sciences. 
Lavater sends him chosen men. He can speak in different voices and from different 
distances, can copy any hand he sees once, perfectly—he is said to be in connection with 


® Der Signatstern, oder die enthillten sammtlichen sieben Grade der mystischen Freimaurerei, iii., pt. 1. Berlin, 1804. 
60 CADET DE GASSICOURT, Le Tombeau de Jacques de Molay, p. 34. Paris, 1795. 
6! Brause Jahre Bilder in Gartenlaube, 1884, n. 38, 39. 
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spirits who obey him, he is physician and geognost and is reported to have means to 
lengthen life.’ 


“The Duke went to Gortz, whom he knew well to be an enemy and opponent of Goethe. 
Therefore in this moment of excitement he took the part of the marshal. 

“Gortz received the rare visit in a submissive way; when from slight hints he could 
notice that the duke was not desirous to speak about Goethe, his countenance was still 
more brightened. 

“ “At the beginning of May, dear Marshal, I made a highly interesting acquaintance at 
the Landgraves in Barchfeld,’ said finally the duke, not without embarrassment. ‘An 
acquaintance which I wish to keep up. It was a certain Comte Saint Germain, who is 
staying at Cassel; please write to this gentleman and invite him courteously to come over 
here.’ 

“Gortz promised to meet this request within the shortest time and to the best of his 
ability. 

“When the duke had gone away, he sat down to his writing table and wrote as follows: 

“Letter of Count Gortz: — 

“ “Triumph, dear count. Your knowledge of men, your addresses conquer. You have 
foretold well: our gracious master is enchanted with you and asks you hereby, in due 
form through me to come to his court. 

“ “You are really a wonder-worker, for his detested, plebeian favourite now totters ... a 
little help, one stroke of your genius and the advocate of Frankfurt, who intrudes upon us, 
is checkmated. Will you fight him openly now, or do you prefer to make first an 
incognito personal survey of the territory? Put down one or two mines for him and show 
yourself only when he is totally beaten out of the field? And then take his place with far 
more right and power? 

“ ‘I leave all this to your sagacity. Rely upon me as before, entirely, and a small elite of 
faithful aristocrats, one or two of which you may wish to bind closer to you if you think it 
good. 

“ “Always yours truly’ 

“ “Count Gortz, marshal of court.’ 

“St. Germain’s answer: 

“ “Dear Count! 

“ ‘I am quite ready to associate further with you and your companions in opinion, very 
grateful for the complaisant invitation. I will follow it later on. 

“ ‘In the present moment I have promised to visit hanau, to meet the Landgrave Karl at 
his brothers and work out with him the system of the “Strict Observance’—the 
regeneration of the order of freemasons in an aristocratic sense—which interests you too 
so much. 

“ “The Landgrave is to me a dear and sympathetic protector, and if not a prince regnant, 
his position in Schleswig attached to Danish service, is very princely. I will, by all means, 
before I decide quite for the Landgrave, come to Weimar, liberate you from the hated 
intruder, and recognize the field there. Maybe I will prefer to do incognito at first. 

“ ‘Recommend me faithfully to your master, and promise my visit for some time to 
come. 
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“ ‘In the name of prudence, silence and wisdom I salute you 
“Yours 
“St. Germain.’” 


From internal evidence this is an authentic letter, for the Comte de St. Germain would 
certainly have been helping in this body, based as it was on the old “Order of the 
Templar’ which will be treated at length later on. It was, moreover, to save themselves 
from persecution that these members called themselves “Free and Adopted Masons,” and 
adopted the signs and words of Masonry. Undoubtedly the “Strict Observance” sprang 
from the most secret “Order of the Templar,’ a truly occult organization in the olden 
time. 

At the suggestion of the Comte de St. Martin and M. Willermoz the name was changed 
because of the suspicions of the police; the new one chose was “The Beneficent Knights 
of the Holy City.” 

Baron von Hund was the first Grand-Master; on his death the general leadership was 
vested in the Grand Duke of Brunswick, an intimate friend of M. de St. Germain. All 
these various organizations will be dealt with in order; at present they are merely 
mentioned to show the connecting link formed by M. de St. Germain between the 
separate bodies, with whom M. de St. Germain had work to do; an Austrian writer in a 
recent article says: — 

“In the Masonic and Rosicrucian literature one often finds hints as to the relations of St. 
Germain’s adherents in Vienna was Count J. F. von Kufstein, in whose Lodge (in the 
house of Prince AuersbergO magical meetings were held which generally lasted from 11 
p-m. to 6 a.m. St. Germain was present at one such meeting and expressed his satisfaction 
with the workings. 

“... St. Germain collected old pictures and portraits; he was addicted to alchemy, 
believed in universal medicine and made studies as to animal magnetism. He impressed 
people, especially the higher classes, by his French manners, his wide knowledge and his 
talkativeness. This ‘Bohemian? so much attacked by historians, played the part of a 
political agent during the peace negotiations between France and Austria. Again, he is 
said to have distinguished himself in the year 1792 in the revolution. 

“He was the ‘Obermohr’ of many mystic brotherhoods, where he was worshipped as a 
superior being and where every one believed in his ‘sudden’ appearances and equally 
‘sudden’ disappearances. He belongs to the picture of ‘Old Vienna’ with its social 
mysteriousness; where it was swarming with Rosicrucians, Asiatics, Illuminates, 
Alchemists, Magnetopaths, Thaumaturgs, templars, who all of them had many and 
willing adherents. 

“Dr. Mesmer who knew the Comte St. Germain well from his stay in Paris, requested 
him to come to Vienna in order that he might pursue his study of animal magnetism with 
him. St. Germain stayed secretly here and was then known as the ‘American of the 
Felderhof which latter became later on ‘Laszia House’ in the Lugeck N. 3. Dr. Mesmer 
was much helped by the Count and here in Vienna his (Mesmer’s) teaching was written 
down. Soon Mesmer gained followers but he was obliged to leave the town. He went to 
Paris where his ‘Harmonious Society’—a secret society of savants—continued to exist. 
In Vienna St. Germain came in touch with many mystagogues. He visited the famous 
laboratory of the Rosirucians in the Landstrasse behind the hospital where he instructed 
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for some time his brethren in the sciences of Solomon. The Landstrasse, situated on the 
outskirts of Vienna, was for many centuries a region of spooks. 

“Below in the Erdberg the Templars and the estates of their order and outside town in 
the Simmering there was in the times of Rudolf II. the gold kitchen where the eccentric 
fraternity endeavoured to make gold. It is certain that the Comte de St. Germain has been 
in Veinna in the year 1735, and also later. The arrıval of the Count (who enjoyed at that 
time a great prestige) at once created a great sensation in the initiated circles.’*” 

The following is a list of some of the societies, more or less connected with Masonry, 
which had “Unknown Heads.” Translated they are as follows: 

The Canons of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Canons of the Holy Temple of Jerusalem. 

The Beneficent Knights of the Holy City. 

The Clergy of Nicosia in the Island of Cyprus.‘° 

The Clergy of Auvergne. 

The Knights of Providence. 

The Asiatic Brothers; Knights of St. John the Evangelist. 

The Knights of Light. 

The African Brothers. 

Then there are groups of various Rosicrucian bodies widely spread in Hungary and 
Bohemia. In all of these bodies enumerated can be traced clearly the guiding hand of that 
“messenger” of the eighteenth century, or of some of his immediate friends and 
followers. Again in all of these groups can be found, more or less clearly, those 
fundamental principles which all the true messengers of the Great Lodge are bound to 
teach: such, for instance, as the evolution of the spiritual nature of man; reincarnation; the 
hidden powers of nature; purity of life; nobleness of ideal; the Divine power that is 
behind all and guides all. These are the clues which show without possibility of doubt to 
those who search for truth, that Lodge whence came the Comte de St. Germain, the 
messenger whose life is here but roughly sketched. 

His work was to lead a portion of the eighteenth century humanity to that same goal 
which now, at the end of the nineteenth century, again stands clear before the eyes of 
some Theosophists. From his message many turned away in scorn, and from the present 
leaders the blind ones will to-day turn away also in scorn. But the few whose eyes are 
opening to the glad light of a spiritual knowledge, look back to him who bore the burden 
in the last century with gratitude profound. 


°° MAILY, A. de—Der Zirkel, March 1“, 1908. 
% This is the Society mentioned by the Minister Wurmb in the letter quoted. 
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APPENDIX I 


DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE APARTMENT IN CHAMBORD 
OFFERED TO THE COMTE DE SAINT GERMAIN BY LOUIS XV. (1758). 


NATIONAL RECORD OFFICE. 
BOX—OLD REGIME—BLOIS AND CHAMBORD (WORKSO 
1747—1760, O’.—1326 


Letter from M. Collet, Manager of the Castles of Chambord and of Blois, to the Marquis 
de Marigny, 
Director general of the Buildings. 
“Chambord, May 10", 1758. 
“Sir, 

“I take advantage of the opportunity kindly offered me by the Comte de St. Germain to 
accompany him to Paris in order to make some arrangements concerning him as well as 
to transact some business which must be finished by the end of next week. I hope that 
during those few days you will allow me to wait upon you....” 


M. de Marigny to M. Collet. 
“Marigny, May 19", 1758. 
“Sir, 
“I willingly give you permission to profit by the opportunity you have in accompanying 
the Comte de St. Germain to come to Paris and stay here....” 


M. Collet to the Marquis de Marigny. 
“Chambord, Dec. 4"", 1758. 
“Sir, 
. the Comte de St. Germain arrived at Chambord on Saturday last with two 
gentlemen. He will stay for five or six days and then goes to Paris, having the kindness to 
take me with him. I hope as soon as I arrive to have the honour, Sir ....” 


“ 


M. Collet to the Marquis de Marigny. 
“Chambord, May 8", 1758. 
“Sir, 

“... the Comte de St. Germain arrived here on Saturday last, this being his second visit 
to Chambord: I had two rooms prepared for some of his people as well as three more with 
kitchens and offices no the ground floor for his accommodation. I have had no alterations 
made in this part of the Castle but only urgent repairs.” 


The Abbe de la Pagerie to M. de Marigny. 
“Blois, Aug. 12", 1758. 
“Sir, 
“Not being fortunate enough to live sufficiently near to you to pay my respects, I make 
up for it by writing in order that I may recall myself to your memory. I am most grateful 
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for the civilities with which you have honoured me whichwill ever remain dear in my 
memory. I fully appreciate them and none can be more devoted to you than myself. 

“T often see M. Begon who has the honour to be known to you, he is quite engrossed in 
his building operations which are very fine. M. de St. Germain who arouses the curiosity 
of the whole country is constantly expected: I have met him twice at dinner parties. He 
seems to be a man of great knowledge and guided by principle. ... Poor M. de Saumery, 
the Governor of Chambord cannot last much longer, his leg is in a terrible state....” 

Answer of M. de Marigny to the Abbe de la Pagerie. 
“Versailles, Sept. 2°C, 1758. 

“I have received, Sir, the letter of the ja" inst, which you did me the honour of writing 
to me. It is a fact that the King has granted to M. de St. Germain lodgings in the Castle of 
Chambord, and you are right in saying that he is a man of worth. I had the opportunity of 
convincing myself of the fact in various interviews which hi have had with him, and real 
benefits are to be derived from his superior knowledge. ...” 

The following correspondence took place with regard to some dwelling round the 
Castle of Chambord. 

M. de Saumery, Governor of the Castle, to the Marquis 
De Marigny. 
“Paris, April 15'", 1759. 

“.. I consider that these out-houses will do as lodgings for the use of the workmen that 
the Comte de St. Germain will bring here for the establishment of his Manufactory.” 


(On April ie 1759, an order had been given that the said outhouses were to be rented 
for the benefit of the king, it therefore does not seem that M. de St. Germain had the use 
of them.) 


The Marquis de Marigny to the Comte de St. Glorentin. 
“Versailles, Spt. 8'", 1760. 
“Sir, 

“I have the honour to inform you of an affair which took place in the Court of 
Chambord Castle at half past ten p.m. on the 26'" ult., the principal actor in it being Sieur 
Barberet (or Barberes), who is lodging there in the service of M. de St. Germain. This 
latter has spent the year in Holland and went from thence to England....” 

(It was an attempt by this man to stab M. Collet with his sword.) 


The Comte de St. Florenlin to the Maruis de Marigny. 
“Versailles, Sept. 15'", 1760. 
“I am writing to M. de Saumery, Governor of Chambord, to know why Sieur Barberes 
who is in the service of M. de St. Germain remains in the Castle?” 


(The Sieur de Barberes appears to have tried to reserve for his own use two gardens to 
which he had no title. M. de Saumery seems to have secretly supported him in opposition 
to M. Collet.) 


M. Collet to the Marquis de Marigny. 
(Still with regard to the Barberes affaire.) 
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“Chambord, June 16", 1760. 

“The Sieur Barberes is still here. He is causing his followers to spread a report that M. 
de St. Germain is in Paris and may be here within the fortnight, and that what has been 
said about him will not be forgotten and that the Gazette has purposely said what is has 
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APPENDIX U 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DUC DE CHOISEUL AND THE COMTE 
D’AFFRY WITH RECARD TO THE COMTE DE ST. GERMAIN, FROM THE 
ARCHIVES IN PARIS. 


RECORD-OFFICE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS (PARIS). 
HOLLAND 
NO. 557. Folio 153. 
The Hague, Feb. 22", 1760. 
(Received Feb. 26", answered March 10'") 
“Your Grace 

“M. d’Astier writes to say that there is at Amsterdam a certain Comte St. Germain 
whom I believe once spent a long time in England and who affects many peculiarities. 

“He speaks in an extraordinary way of our finances and of our Ministry, and affects to 
be entrusted with an important Mission with respect to the financial position of the 
Country....” D’AFFRY. 

D’Affry to the Duc de Choiseul.—In cipher. 


N0.562. Folio 200. 
STATE RECORD OFFICE, THE HAGUE. 
March 7", 1760. 
“People who came here from Amsterdam for the festivities (the wedding of Princess 
Caroline with the Prince of Nassau-Dillenburg) as well as a letter from M. D’Astier 
which I received to-day, go to prove that M. de St. Germain continues to make the most 
extraordinary assertions in that town.” 


No. 563. Folio 212-214 
The Hague, March 10", 1760. 
“M. le Duc. 

“M. le Comte de St. Germain came here to see me the day before yesterday; he held 
much the same language to me as I was told that he held in Amsterdam. He has just left 
my house and his conversation has been on the same subject: he told me in the first place 
that he could not give me a sad enough picture of the state of our finances: that he 
entertained a certain scheme (the marriage of the Princess Clementine Caroline) for 
recruiting them, and, in a word, that he would save the kingdom. I let him say as much as 
he would, and when he left off talking I asked him if the Controller General knew of his 
scheme. He said ‘no’ and he took the opportunity of telling me much evil of the 
predecessor of M. Bertin. He seemed to me to be especially inimical to Messrs. Paris de 
Montmartel and Du Verney. He told me that he was closely connected wit M. the 
Marechal de Belleisle and he showed me two letters from him that he has received since 
he came to Holland, in which M. de Belleisle speaks graciously to him of the ardour of 
his zeal, but they contained mere generalities and no particulars. 

“I confessed to M. de St. Germain that I did not altogether understand his scheme, and 
he owned on his side that he explained it badly and said he would bring me the plan of it 
to-morrow. I asked him what his journey to Holland had to do with this scheme; he did 
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not answer me very clearly to the point, but told me that his object in general was to 
secure the credit of the principal bankers there for us. 

“I shall have the honour of reporting to you next Friday, M. le Duc, what M. de St. 
Germain may have said and communicated during the day, to-morrow. I do not know 
whether all the he gives out is founded on the most exact truth, but he certainly holds 
very extraordinary notions.” 

March 11". 

“M. de St. Germain has communicated to me his scheme, which is known and even 
recommended by M. Bertin. I will send you areport next Friday of our conversation on 
this matter....” D’AFFRY. 


N0.564. Folio 217 
The Hague, March 14", 1760. 
(Received March 18'". Answered the 20"".) 
“M. le Duc, 

“I have seen the scheme of which M. de St. Germain had informed me. I have sent it 
back to him, and I shall take the first opportunity of telling him that affairs of this kind 
have nothing to do with the Ministry with which I am honoured. I could not meddle with 
them unless so commanded, and desired to exert myself to find credit for His Majesty’s 
funds in Amsterdam or in other towns in Holland. I think I have discovered the cause of 
M. de St. Germain’s antipathy towards Messrs. Paris de Montmartel and Du Verney, in 
article 11 or 12 of the draft of the Edict, which states that there will be a ‘cash account.’ 
As this article struck me on first reading it, I remarked t o M. de St. Germain that this 
‘cash’ might prove an immense treasure to those who managed it. He replied briskly that 
if Messrs. Paris were allowed to become masters of it, they would soon become so of the 
whole finances of the kingdom, and that he had come to Holland solely to complete the 
formation of a Company adequate to the responsibility of this fund; in which case I think 
he would be annoyed to see it pass into other hands than those of his associates, if this 
scheme were adopted. 

“M. de St. Germain told me that M. Bentinck de Rhoone had complained to him of my 
reserve towards him, and that I never spoke to him on matters of business. He added that 
M. Bentinck had assured him that no-one was less English than himself, that he was a 
true Patriot and more French that I believed. I replied to M. de St. Germain with general 
common-place, so as to make him feel, however, that I thought it strange that M. de 
Bentinck should have given him this commission, and still more strange that he should 
have undertaken it. I have considered it my duty to report to you all that has taken place 
between this man and myself.” D’AFFRY. 


Folio 239 

Versailles, March 19", 1760. 

“Sir, 

“I send you a letter from M. de St. Germain to the Marquise de Pompadour which in 
itself will suffice to expose the absurdity of the personage; he is an adventurer of the first 
order, who is moreover, so far as Ihave seen, exceedingly foolish. I beg you immediately 
on receiving my letter to summon him to your house, and to tell him from me that I do 
not know how the King’s Minister in charge of the Finance Depart. will look on his 
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conduct with regard to this object, but that—as to myself— you are ordered to warn him 
that if I learn that far or near, in much or little, he chooses to meddle with Politics, I 
assure him that I shall obtain an order from the King that on his return to France he shall 
be placed for the rest of his days in an under ground dungeon! 

“You will add that he may be quite sure that these intentions of mine concerning him 
are as sincere as they will surely be executed, if he give me the opportunity of keeping 
my word. 

“After this declaration you will request him never again to set foot in your house, and it 
will be well for you to make public and known to all the foreign Ministers, as well as to 
the Bankers of Amsterdam, the compliment that you have been commanded to pay to this 
insufferable adventurer.” 

Folio 215. 
Letter from the Comte de St. Germain 
To the Marquise de Pompadour. 
March 11"", 1760. 
“Madame, 

“My pure and sincere affection for the welfare of your esteemed Nation and for 
yourself, not only are unchanged in whatever part of Europe I may be, but I will not 
remain there without making it apparent to you in all its purity, sincerity and strength. 

“I am just now at the Hague, staying with M. le Comte de Bentinck, Seigneur of 
Rhoone, with whom I am closely connected. I have been so successful that I do not think 
France has any friend more judicious, sincere and steadfast. Be assured of this, Madame, 
whatever you may hear to the contrary. 

“This gentleman is all-powerful here as well as in England, a great Statesman and a 
perfectly honest man. He is absolutely frank with me. I have spoken to him of the 
charming Marquise de Pompadour from the fullness of a heart whose sentiments towards 
you, Madame, have long been known to you and are surely worthy of the kindness of 
heart and the beauty of soul which have given rise to them. He was so charmed with them 
that he is quite enraptured; in a word, you may rely on him as on myself. 

“I think with good reason that the King may expect great services from him, 
considering his power, his uprightness and sincerity. If the King thinks that my relations 
with him can be of any help, I will not spare my zeal in any way for his service, and my 
voluntary and disinterested attachment to his sacred person must be known to him. You 
know the loyalty that I have sworn to you, Madame: command, and you shall be obeyed. 
You can give Peace to Europe without the tediousness and the difficulties of a Congress; 
your commands will reach me in perfect safety if you address them to the care of M. le 
Comte de Rhoone at the Hague, or if you think better, to the care of Messrs. Thomas and 
Adrian Hope, with whom I reside at Amsterdam. What I have the honour of writing to 
you appears to me so interesting, that I should greatly reproach myself if I kept silence on 
it towards you, Madame, fom whom I have never hidden and will never hide anything. If 
you have not time to reply to me yourself, I entreat you to do so thro’ some safe and 
trustworthy person; but do not lose a moment, I implore you, by all the affection, all the 
love you bear to the best and worthiest of Kings.... 

“P.S. I entreat you, Madame, to be so good as to interest yourself in the trial about the 
capture of the ‘Ackermann,’ the most unjust and scandalous that has ever occurred at sea: 
I have an interest in it amounting to fifty thousand crowns, and Messrs. Enmery and Co. 
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of Dukirk are commissioned to demand restitution of the vessel. I beg of you once more 
to have justice done to me by the Royal Council, to which this iniquitous case is shortly 
to be referred. You will kindly remember that you promised last summer not to allow 
injustice to be done to us.” 

No. 567. Folio 245 

The Hague, March 21“, 1760. 

(Answered 31" by M. d’Affry) 

“M. le Duc, 

“The Comte Rhoone de Bentinck has not only informed me through M. de St. Germain, 
but has also caused me to be told by other persons, how much he wished to associated 
with me and in the most urgent way; I replied that not having had hitherto any connection 
with him, it appeared to me useless to begin it, that I should nevertheless be always ready 
to form one with persons who, as good Dutch patriots, would fell it well for their country 
to cultivate the friendship and good-will of His Majesty; that I knew that he (M. de 
Bentinck) had always cast aside those principles, so desirable for his Country and for 
himself, and that his conversion in this respect would require proofs lasting longer than 
he would care to attempt; he was informed of my reply, and was not discouraged by it. 

‘I felt bound to inform the Pensinoary, M. de Selingulande (?) and the Comte de 
Hompesch. They told me that M. de Bentinck only desired to approach us in order to 
renew his credit here and in England, where it is ever falling, and that he probably wished 
to be nominated one of the Plenipotentiaries at the future Congress of the Republic ....” 

Folio 285. 
Versailles, March 31“, 1760. 
“M. le Comte d’ Affry, 

“On the report, Mons., that I made to the King regarding the indirect steps that M. le 
Comte de Bentinck has taken in order to induce you to enter into some special 
negociations with him, His Majesty commands me to inform you, that his desire is, that 
you should confine yourself, as you have hitherto done, with respect to M. de Bentinck, 
within the limits of becoming courtesy....” 


No. 573 Folio 294 
The Hague, April 3“, 1760. 
“M. le Duc, 

“... I have reason to believe that M. de Bentinck, no longer seeing M. de St. Germain 
coming to my house, and knowing that I have openly discredited him, is ready to disavow 
him, and to say that he only continues to see this adventurer because he is kind of fool 
who amuses him, but the Republican Chiefs know that M. de Rhoone too well not to be 
aware that he would have taken advantage, and eagerly, of the proposals that the fellow 
has taken upon himself to make him, if they had been accepted.” D’AFFRY. 

No. 576. Folio 304. 

The Hague, April 5th; 1760. 

(Answd. 11'", No. 207) 

“M. le Duc, 

“I reply to-day the letter that you did me the honour to write me on the 19!" of last 
month concerning M. le Comte de St. Germain. I have not been able to do so earlier, 
because the indiscreet conduct (to say no more) of this adventurer seemed to me to 
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require thorough investigation before reporting it to you, but this conduct is such, that I 
consider it my duty to bring it to the cognizance of His Majesty. 

“The day after the receipt of your letter, M. de St. Germain, who had arrived from 
Amsterdam, came to see me. He came with the Chevalier de Bruhl and M. de 
Kauderbach, and told me that those gentlemen were going to take him to see the Comte 
de Goloffkin at Riswick, where I was also to go. I said t o M. de St. Germain that I 
wished to speak to him before he left, and I told him at once the substance of what you 
had written to me about his scheme. He was overwhelmed by it, and I ended my 
conversation with him by requesting him to come to my house at 10 o’c. the following 
morning. The next moment I imparted to M. de Kauderbach the contents of you letter, 
which determined him at once not to take M. de St. Germain to Riswick. 

“M. de St. Germain did not come to my house, and as I believed that what I had very 
clearly explained to him would be enough to make him prudent, and even to determine 
him to leave the country, I did not consider that I ought to urge him to come to my house 
again, and that it was enough to have communicated here what you had written to me, to 
the chief Ministers of the Republic and to some Foreign Ministers, and to have written to 
M. d’Astier at Amsterdam to warn the principal Bankers to be on their guard against the 
proposals that M. de St. Germain might make to them. 

“M. d’Astier has informed me that Messrs. Thomas and Adrian Hope among others 
were greatly annoyed and embarrassed at having had him to stay with them, and that they 
would take the first possible opportunity to get rid of him, but the two packets that you 
were so good as to forward to me from M. le Marechal de Belleisle, appeared to me to 
show that this man was not keeping to the instructions I had given him, and that he might 
involve us in fresh difficulties. I received these letters on Tuesday. I sent to M. de St. 
Germain to come to my house on the Wednesday morning; he did not come, and the day 
before yesterday, Thursday, M. de Brunswick, in the presence of Messrs. Goloffkin and 
de Reischach, and after having communicated to him our counter-declarations, told me he 
had learnt that His Majesty had been so good as to order the letters to be sent to me that 
M. de St. Germain had written to Versailles, and that I should probably soon receive 
others, since he knew that M. de St. Germain had written some very lengthy ones since I 
had forbidden him my house, but that he had positively refused to see him; that he had 
nevertheless learnt that he had seen others than himself, and that the fellow was still 
hatching plots here! That if not accused of anything, still he was a very dangerous 
character in our times and place an that a man of such effrontery might embarrass and 
retard a negotiation by a single step. I then thought I ought to speak, and I told Prince 
Louis that I was fully authorized to declare to him and to Messrs. De Goloffkin and de 
Reischach that M. de St. Germain was a man absolutely disavowed by us and that no trust 
or confidence should be placed in anything he might choose to say about our affairs or 
our Government. I said further to M. de Brunswick that when he had an opportunity, 
perhaps that very day, of seeing Mr. Yorke, I begged him earnestly to make the same 
declaration to him for me. I also made it yesterday morning to the Pensionary and the 
Registrar. 

“On my return from Riswick the evening before last, I sent to request M. de St. 
Germain to pay me a visit. He was not found at home; I sent him a card of invitation to 
come to me here yesterday morning at eight o’c. I was obliged to send again to find him, 
and he came at last. I did not think I ought to pass on to him the letters of M. Belleisle, 
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for fear of the bad use he might make of them, but I told him that M. le Marechal had told 
me by the express order of the king that I was to listen to all he had to say to me. I asked 
him if there were overtures relating to our soldiery, and he said ‘no.’ I asked hm if they 
concerned our Navy or our finances. And again he said ‘no,’ to which I replied that they 
could only be political, and thereupon I read him all that you wrote me as to the fate that 
awaits him if he retums to France. At first he affected great indifference, then he 
expressed astonishment at the treatment with which such a man as himself was 
threatened, but he seemed to me to be at last troubled by it. Since, however, he did not 
appear to me resolved to abandon the schemes which his disquietude suggests, I warned 
him very seriously again, as we parted, that if he chose to meddle in any way whatever 
with His Majesty’s affairs and interests, I should report it to you, and I should say 
publicly here, that all that he had put forward was absolutely repudiated by His Majesty 
and by His Ministry. I went at once to keep my appointment with Mr. Yorke, after having 
dismissed the matter which I reported to you in my dispatch under No. 575. I asked Mr. 
Yorke if M. de St. Germain had been at his house. He told me that he had been there 
twice; that on the first visit he had spoken to him of the Peace, and that he had replied 
second visit, he, Mr. Yorke, had become more reserved because he then knew that my 
house had been forbidden to M. de St. Germain. He added hat the Duke of Newcastle 
had written to him with reference to the report he had given of this man’s first visit, that 
he might tell him in reply that overtures of peace on the part of France would always be 
welcomed in London, thro’ whatever channel they might come, but I don not know 
whether Mr. Yorke communicated this reply to him. 

“I beg of you, M. le Duc, to communicate this dispatch to M. le Marechal de Belleisle 
and I am very sure that he will cease all correspondence with a man whose conduct is 
such as I have described to you. I add here a packet for M. de Belleisle by private 
express, in which I return him with my letter the two letters which he had sent me for M. 
de St. Germain. 

“I ought to tell you further that M. de St. Germain has the assurance to assert 
everywhere, and even to tell me that his Majesty has been so good as to grant him 
Chambord, on the same terms as granted to the lat M. le Marechal de Saxe, excepting the 
revenues ... which he said he should not have wished to have.” D’AFFRY. 

No. 578. Folio 312 

The Hague, April gn, 1760. 

(Recd. 12", Answd. 24". No. 209.) 

“M. le Duc, 

“I was informed yesterday that altho’ M. de St. Germain continued to see M. de 
Bentinck de Rhoone, I might rest assured that M. de St. Germain had said that I could not 
do otherwise than carry out your wishes; that he knew you did not like him, but that if 
you had a place in His Majesty’s Council, he also had the same! I replied that assertions 
so absurd could mislead no one, and that I should consider it derogatory to my Ministry 
to contradict them. This information was given to me by one of the Republican Chiefs 
who in fact is an enemy of M. de Bentinck, but whom I have always known as an 
honourable man. 

“M. de St. Germain is absolutely discredited, and he will meet with no credence here 
from any Foreign Minister or Minister of the Republic; but I considered it my duty to 
make you acquaintance with all this, because this man may give false impressions and 
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such as would be disadvantageous to us, as to a pretended division in our Ministry, which 
does not exist....”. D’AFFRY. 


No. 206. 

Versailles, April 11'", 1760. 
“To M. le Comte d’Affry. 

“T will reply first, Monsr., to the letters that you have done me the honour to write me 
on the 3 instant as to the different objects of the Despatches which formed the 
correspondence which was forwarded to you by my last courier. ... 

“You have seen, Monsr., by the special letter that I had the honour of writing to you 
about M. de St. Germain the opinion that I held as to this insufferable adventurer; I assure 
you that every one of His Majesty’s Ministers holds the same opinion as myself, and the 
King has commanded me to tell you expressly not only to discredit in the most 
humiliating and most emphatic manner by your words and by your actions, this so-called 
Comte de St. Germain, among all those whom you may suspect of knowing this rascal 
throughout the whole Dominion of the United Provinces, but His Majesty further desires 
that through the friendliness of the States General towards him, you may arrange that 
they should have this fellow arrested, so that he could be transported to France and 
punished in accordance with the heinousness of his offence. It is to the interest of all 
Sovereigns and of Public Faith that this kind of insolence should be put down, which with 
no authority, chooses to meddle with the affairs of such a Power as France. I think that 
the case in question should be regarded as at least as much ’privileged’ as those which 
usually demand the reclamation and extradition of a malefactor. Thus the King has reason 
the hope that on your statement, this v M. de St. Germain will be arrested and conducted 
under safe escort to Lille. 

“I confess that I have thought you very lenient towards him, and that I perhaps should 
not have been prudent enough to refrain from ordering him a good sound drubbing after 
the last conversation that you had with him. 

“What he told you about Chambord is an imposture of the highest degree. In short, 
Monsr., the King absolutely wills that this adventurer shall be cried down and disgraced 
in the United Provinces, and that he shall if possible be punished as his attempt deserves. 
His Majesty ahs strictly charged me to desire you by his authority to give this matter your 
best attention. 

“P. S. Would it not be possible, besides the request to the States General for the arrest 
of this St. Germain to have an article inserted in the Dutch Gazette which would set down 
this rascal once for all? And be an example to all impostors who may wish to imitate 
him? The King furthermore, has approved of this course and you will carry it out in full, 
if you consider it possible.” 

No. 581. Folio 357 

The Hague, April 17yh, 1760. 

(Answd. 24". No. 2091—M. le Comte d’ Affry.) 

“M. de Duc, 

“I have thought it my duty to delay till to-day returning the express that you sent me, 
that I might report to you more fully the way in which I have tried to carry out the orders 
of His majesty regarding the so-called Comte de St. Germain. Yesterday, I visited the 
Pensionary, to whom I read all that you have done me the honour to write to me 
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concerning this rash adventurer, and I demanded from him the arrest and extradition in 
the name of His Majesty. 

“He appeared embarrassed by it, but nevertheless promised me to do all that 
depended on him in the matter. 

“The Duke of Brunswick told me that he could not appear in it, but that he would meet 
us in all that might facilitate it, and that I well knew how much he himself desired that 
such a fellow should be unmasked. 

“The Registrar told me that he did not doubt that this man would be given up to us, but 
that as M. de Bentinck is the Head of the Committee of Rade (?) and this affair must be 
considered there, during the absence of the States of Holland, I feared instantly that the 
escape of M. de St. Germain would be facilitated, and what I feared has happened. 

“T expected news of this affair yesterday morning when M. de Kauderbach came to see 
me. He asked me if knew of the departure of M. de St. Germain. I told him I did not; he 
informed me that the evening before last, between 7 and 8 o’c., M. de Bentinck had been 
to the house of this adventurer, that he had let it again before 9 o’c., that then M. Pieck de 
Zoelen had come there, that he did not stay very long, that afterwards M. de Bentinck had 
come again between 9 and 10, and that he had remained there until after midnight; that 
M. de St. Germain had gone to bed, and that at 5 o’c. in the morning he had taken his tea, 
and that a lackey of M. de Bentinck’s had appeared at the door with a hired carriage and 
four, into which this rascal stepped, but the landlord could not tell what road he had 
taken, nor could he say if m. de Bentinck’s lackey went with him. 

“This departure was so hasty that he left at the house “coepeaus” (?) either silver or tin, 
and some bottle of some unknown liqueur. I controlled myself enough to conceal from 
M. de Kauderbach the indignation that I felt at the conduct of M. de Bentinck. I said 
nothing to him as to my orders about the reclamation and extradition. I simply asked if he 
were certain of all the particulars that he had just given me. He told me that he had them 
from M. de St. Germain’s landlord himself, who was a Sxon. He suggested sending him 
to me. We sent for him; he came, and confirmed all that M. de Kauderbach had told me. 

“When M. de Kauderbach had left my house, I sent to request the Pensionary to let me 
see him; he had only returned home from a grand dinner at which he had been present at 
7 o’c. and he put off my visit until this morning at 9 o’c. I went to him and asked him 
what about the affair of M. de St. Germain. He replied that he alone could not take the 
responsibility on himself, that I t was quite necessary that I should present a memorial t o 
M. de Bentinck, President of the Committee of Rade; that he thought that this Tribunal 
would decide on the arrest of M. de St. Germain, but not on his extradition before being 
authorized so to do by the States of Hhlland at their approaching Convocation. I replied 
that I should certainly not present a memorial to M. de Bentinck, and that I would tell 
him why. I then told him the particulars of M. de St. Germain’s departure, and of what 
preceded it, excepting the circumstances which might compromise the host, and I told 
him these details in a way to make him believe that I had discovered the comings and 
goings of M. de Bentinck in the house, and the appearance of his hired lackeys with the 
carriage, only thro’ the careful watching of my spies. He seemed to me to be honestly 
indignant at all that he heard. I said that since the escape of the adventurer had been 
furthered by the Hague, he had perhaps sought refuge at Amsterdam, and that I was going 
to write to our Commissary of Marine, M. d’Astier, to request that this scoundrel be 
arrested in the name of His Majesty, and detained under safe guard until I received final 
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orders. In fact I wrote him the letter of which I now append a copy. I then told the 
Pensionary that as the adventurer might take refuge in some other Province of the States 
General, I should refuse this act of justice or seek to evade it by furthering the escape of 
M. de St. Germain, we should know very well where to find him again and that I felt 
sure, whether he were found in England or elsewhere he would be given up to us directly 
Peace was declared. This last seemed to me to embarrass the Pensionary greatly, and I 
should not be surprised if he were arrested at Amsterdam on our requisition, but I am 
persuaded that he will not be there, and that he will have already gained the frontier of the 
frontier of the Republic. The Memorial which I request your permission to present to the 
States General, and of which I here append the rough draft, may appear, if His Majesty 
approves of it, in all the Gazettes, and will cast a stigma on this adventurer from which he 
can never recover. It is a kind of injudicial condemnation, which will brand him 
throughout Europe. 

“I believe the rascal to be sorely pressed for money. He has borrowed from the Jew 
‘Boas’ two thousand florins for which he has deposited with the Jew three opals, real or 
false, in a sealed paper. The two thousand florins should be repaid on the 25" inst. And 
Boas told M. de Kauderbach yesterday that if the letter of exchange for the money did not 
arrive on the 25'", he should put up these opals for public sale. I shall act with regard to 
M. de Bentinck as you desired me in your last dispatch, unless His Majesty should give 
me fresh orders in this respect, and if I meet him one of these days I shall speak to him of 
M. de St. Germain and his departure, without committing myself, but so as to force him 
to disavow his conduct altogether, and his connection with this adventurer.” D’ AFFRY. 

Folio 384. 
Letter from M. le Comte d’Affry, of April 17yh, 1760, 
To M. d’Astier at Amsterdam. 

“The so-called Comte de St. Germain, Monsr., whom you saw at Amsterdam and who 
has been sent here from thence, is an adventurer and impostor. 

“He has had the impudence, without any authority or commission from His Majesty or 
His Ministry, to busy himself with working and negotiating about the most important 
interests of His Majesty and of the Kingdom. 

“After my report of this to the King, and after the letters which he himself wrote to 
Versailles, His Majesty issued orders to me for the reclamation of this impudent impostor 
and that I should demand his extradition, to be sent to us. 

“As he suddenly left The Hague yesterday morning, and he may perhaps be at 
Amsterdam, I authorize you in this case, and command you in His Majesty’s name, at 
once to demand from the Magistracy of Amsterdam the arrest of this impostor and his 
detention in sure and safe custody until we have agreed on the method of transporting 
him to the first of our fortifications. 

“I here append a letter for Messrs. Horeca (?) and Co. in which I request them to be 
security for you in the expenses that this commission may require, for which you will 
answer in my name and under the guarantee of these gentlemen.” 


Rough draft of memorial to be presented to the States 
General for the exposure of the so-called Comte de St. 
Germain and to demand his arrest and extradition. 
“High and mighty Lords, 
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“An unknown person who styles himself the Comte de St. Germain and to whom the 
king, my master, graciously granted an asylum in his kingdom, has abused it. 

“He came some time ago to Holland, and recently to The Hague, where, without 
authority from His Majesty or His Ministry, and without any commission, this indiscreet 
fellow chose to announce that he was authorized to discuss the affairs of His Majesty. 
The King, my master, gives me express orders to make this known to your High 
Mightinesses, and publicly, so that no-one throughout your dominions may be deceived 
by such an impostor. His Majesty further authorizes me to proclaim this adventurer as a 
man without authorization, who has taken advantage of the asylum granted him by the 
Prim Minister to meddle with the government of the Country, with as much impropriety 
as ignorance, and falsely and boldly declaring that he was authorized to treat of the most 
essential interests of the King, my master. 

“His Majesty does not doubt that your High Mightinesses will do him the justice that he 
has the right to expect from your friendship and equity, and hat you will give orders that 
the so-called ‘Comte de St. Germain’ be arrested and taken under safe escort to Antwerp, 
to be sent from thence to France. 

“I hope that your High Mightinesses will grant me this request without delay.” 


No. 209. Folio 377. 

Versailles, April 24", 1760. 

To M. d’Affry, 

“I have received, Monsr., all the letters that you have done me the honour to write to 
me, and of which the last, No. 582 (5817), is of the 18" inst. 

“The King approves, Msr., of your presenting to the States General the Memorial of 
which you have sent me the draft, concerning the so-called Comte de St. Germain....” 


No. 584. 

Recd. 29'" (Answered May 1°). 

The Hague, April 25", 1760. 

“M. le Duc, 

“Tt is believed that the so-called Comte de St. Germain is gone to England; I am even 
told that the fear of being arrested disturbed him so much that he did not dare to remain in 
the town of Helvoetsluys (?) and had taken refuge at once on board a Packet boat, on 
which he remained up to the moment of his departure, without choosing to set foot on 
land. Others believe that he made for Utrecht, whence he must have reached Germany. 

“The line of conduct that M. Bentinck de Rhoone has maintained with this adventurer 
is now notorious, and still further lessens his credit in all classes of the State. 

“One of the chief Republicans has given me the translation which I here append of a 
passage from the second volume of the history of the Country, which has just appeared. 
You will see from it, M., that an attempt is made to unmask M. de Bentinck, not only to 
those who compose the Government but also in the Bourgeois class and among the 
people, by means of a Dutch book which is generally read in the Seven Provinces. The 
indecency wth which he strove to make himself agreeable to the people at the time of the 
Revolution is a thing that we could never forget.” D’ AFFRY. 


No, 585. Folio 388 
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The Hague, April 27", 1760. 

(Ansd. May 10™, M. d’Affry.) 

“M. le Duc, 

“A Professor of mathematics at the University of Leyden, named Alaman, and who is 
the man most closely connected in this country with M. Bentinck de Rhoone, came to see 
me yesterday under the pretext of repeating the invitation that he once gave me to go and 
dine with him and to see the collections of machinery and of Natural History of which he 
has the care, but he really only visited me to speak about M. de Bentinck. 

“He began by asking me if I knew of a man named Lignieres who called himself a 
gentleman of Franche Comte, and who had come here accompanied by a Swiss, named 
Vivet, to introduce a machine for hollowing the beds of rivers and cleaning the canals. I 
replied that this man had been to see me, that I had asked him if, as a subject of the King, 
he had offered this machine to our Ministry before taking it to foreigners; that Lignieres 
had told me that he had performed this duty, but that the machine had not been accepted; 
that I did not think much of it from what Lignieres told me and from what I knew of 
forcing methods and their friction. I added that what gave me the worst opinion of this 
undertaking was the protection given to its promoters by the Comte de St. Germain, who 
had recommended them to me. Alaman told me that he was very glad to have the 
opportunity of gaining information as to everything concerning this celebrated man, if I 
would kindly give it to him. I replied that I would conceal nothing from him that I was 
convinced that M. de Bentnck would altogether disavow what such an impostor had put 
forth in his name. Upon that I gave him a detailed account of all the impostures that the 
adventurer had practised here. He seemed surprised at it, and I did not conceal from him 
how much surprised I was myself at he conduct of M. de Bentinck up to the moment of 
the adventurer’s escape. M. Alaman made but a poor defence for him on that point, and 
then leaving M. de St. Germain, he spoke of M. de Bentinck exactly as M. de St. 
Germain had done, telling among other things that M. de Bentinck throughout his 
conduct, had no other object than the interests and the welfare of the country; that my 
estrangement with regard to him was merely because I knew him only from the reports of 
his enemies, and that if I would take means to become personally acquainted with him I 
should soon give up my prejudices against him. I replied, that at the beginning of my 
residence here I had endeavoured to make M. de Bentinck’s acquaintance, and this is the 
simple truth, but that he had always refused the advances I had made, and I owned that 
they did not continue long, because I soon saw that he did not respond to them. 

“T said further that M. de Bentinck’s behaviour on the departure of M. de St. Germain 
from the Hague did not appear to me to show any sign of the desire he suggested to 
oblige us. M. Alaman replied that he did not know what had occurred as to that, but that 
he could assure me that M. Bentinck had a real desire to know me. I replied coldly that he 
might assure him that I should always be glad to show him the courtesy due to a man of 
his rank and occupying one of the highest posts in the Republic. 

“If M. de Bentinck continues the desire to approach us, I shall behave towards him 
outwardly as His Majesty commands me, but in such a way, that the Republicans cannot 
take umbrage at it and that M. de Bentinck cannot take advantage of it in any way. 

“This new departure of his, coming from a man who has been uniformly devoted to him 
for the last twenty years, convinces me that the so-called Comte de St. Germain had 
really spoken in his name, since he had acted very much like Alaman. 
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“M. de Bentinck has always openly opposed us, and with so much bitterness that it is 
impossible to believe that the wish to oblige us should make him renounce his principles 
in order to further our interests, and I am strongly of opinion that all he is doing to 
approach us is merely owing to his great desire and need to maintain and increase his 
credit here. 

“He must feel that the surest way of raising it would be to get into close relations with 
the principal foreign Ministers, who may be charged with endeavouring to promote 
Peace, and I think that on the contrary it is most essential that instructions should be 
issued here that M. de Bentinck should never have any trust places in him by us. I even 
consider it necessary in the last place, that M. Grimaldi should be informed of the 
conduct of M. de Bentinck and of the report that I have given of it to you, before he 
leaves Paris to come here.” D’AFFRY. 

No. 586. Folio 399 

The Hague, April 29", 1760. 

(Recd. May 3", —Ansd. May 10'", No. 21—M. d’Affry.) 

“.. The westerly winds detained the English Mail Boat a Helvoet till the 20". Easterly 
and north-easterly winds followed, so the last letters recetved from London are of the 
21“. we shall be unable to receive news from England until these latter winds have 
ceased. 

“I have received the letter that you did me the honour to write to me the 24™ of this 
month. I shall have the honour of replying to them by Friday next. 

“I will take the opportunity of presenting to the States General the memorial concerning 
the so-called Comte de St. Germain.” D’ AFFRY. 

(Here ends the first volume 4 (7?) (1760.) 

No. 221. Folio 3. 

(Here begins the 2” volume—May- August.) 

The Duc de Choiseul to M. d’ Affry. 

Versailles, May 1“, 1760. 

“T have received, Monsr., the letters that you did me the honour to write to me on the 
21%, 22"¢ and 25"", of last month.... I doubt the so-called Comte de St. Germain having 
gone to England. He is too well known there to have any hope of taking people in.” 


No. 587. Folio 5. 

The Hague, May 2"", 1760. 

(Ansd. 10", No. 202, M. le Cte. D’ Affry.) 

“M. le Duc, 

“I now reply to the two letters with which you have honoured me, of the 24'" of last 
month, under Nos. 207 and 209. Yesterday morning I carried out His Majesty’s orders in 
delivering to the President of the (week?) the Memorial of which I here append copy. 
This memorial has been taken ad referendum by all the Provinces, under the pretext that 
M. de St. Germain being no longer here, it was enough that each Province should be 
informed of His Majesty’s demand, in case this adventurer should reappear in any of the 
Provinces. It seems to me that this really sufficient, as this fellow is no longer here, and 
as the publication of my Memorial in the gazettes discredits him everywhere, and for 
ever; wherefore I shall let the matter drop, if His Majesty sends me no fresh orders on the 
subject. 
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“The wind has varied since the day before yesterday, but it has returned to the point of 
the north-east; so that we have still no new from England. ...” D’AFFRY. 
Folio 8. 
Memorial presented by M. d’Affry to the State General 
in order to unmask the so-called Comte de St. Germain, and 
to reclaim him in the name of the King. 


“An unknown person who goes by the name of the “Comte de St. Germain,’ and to 
whom the king, my master, has generously given shelter in His Kingdom, has abused this 
favour. 

“He came some time ago to Holland, and recently to the Hague, where, without 
authority from His Majesty or His Ministry, and without any commission, the impudent 
fellow took it into his head to announce that he was authorized to negotiate in the affairs 
of His Majesty. 

“The King, my master, expressiy commands me to make this known to your High 
Mightinesses, and publicly, so that no-one throughout your dominions may be taken in by 
this impostor. 

“His Majesty further commands me to reclaim this adventurer as an unauthorized man 
who has abused in the highest degree the shelter given to him, by meddling with and 
discussing the Government of the Kingdom, with as much impropriety as ignorance, and 
by falsely and boldly asserting that he was authorized to treat on the most important 
interests of the King, my master. 

“His Majesty does not doubt that your High Mightinesses will administer the justice 
that He has a right to expect from your friendship and equity, and that you will give 
orders for the arrest of the so-called Comte de St. Germain and his removal under safe 
escort to Antwerp, to be taken thence to France. 

“I hope that your High Mightinesses will grant me this request without delay.” 

Issued at The Hague, April 30'", 1760. 

Signed—L. C. D’AFFRY. 

No. 588. Folio 11. 

The Hague, May 5", 1760. 
“Monsr. Le Duc, 

“I have appealed to the Pensinoary, I have requested him to clear away this 
difficulty—[it is a question of guns and ammunition sent from Sweden to Amsterdam]. 
He has not ventured to undertake it, and has constantly declared to me that it was 
necessary that I should present a Memorial to the Committee of Rade, and that I should 
sent it to M. de Bentinck who is at the head of it. the Registrar told me the same thing, 
and I had gone to the latter Minister in order to know what had happened relative to the 
Memorial that I had presented against the so-called Comte de St. Germain. M. de 
Bentinck came to join me; I took this opportunity of saying before him, all that I thought 
of this adventurer; I even said that he had compromised him in his letters, and that I was 
fully persuaded that it was unauthorized by him, but I said nothing to him of what I knew 
he had done to countenance the man before his departure. M. de Bentinck made no reply 
and remained greatly embarrassed. I then spoke of the Memorial that I had to send to 
him, and nothing could be better than the way he talked of that. I went to see him the next 
day; he received me in his grand apartment, and gave me the most cordial welcome. He 
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told me that what I demanded would not raise the slightest difficulty, and in fact I 
received that very day the order from the Committee of Rade not only for permitting the 
passage of our Artillery, but also for the immediate return of the money deposited at the 
different bureaux. 

“M. de Bentinck has affected to assist us on this occasion as promptly as we could well 
desire, but we can only attribute this to its being to his interest to appear on good terms 
with us; but I shall never swerve from the line of conduct that His Majesty has deigned to 
indicate to me regarding him.” D’AFFRY. 

No. 590. Folio 17. 

The Duc de Choiseul to the Comte d’ Affry. 

Versaille, May 10", 1760. 

“I have received, Monsieur, all the letters that you have done me the honour of writing 
to me (Nos. 585, 586, 587), the last of which have been forwarded to me by the express 
that you sent me on the 3" inst. And which I return to you without delay. M. de Bentinck 
does not deserve that we should trouble ourselves very much about him. We have long 
known how far to trust his designs, and some very equivocal demonstrations of 
repentance will not undo twenty years of odious and improper proceedings on his part, 
relating to France.... 

“I have already seen in some gazettes your Memorial on the so-called Comte de St. 
Germain; I will have it inserted also in that of France, and this publication will at least in 
part accomplish our object regarding this adventurer...” 

No. 593. Folio 37 

The Hague, May 12", 1760. 
“M. le Duc, 

“.. M. de Galitzin also informs me that the so-called Comte de St. Germain, on 
reaching England, found a State messenger who prohibited him going further and who 
had orders to re-embark him on the first vessel that sailed. He has probably returned to 
Helvoet, but it is clear that he would not have lost a moment in leaving the territory of the 
Republic. I will however speak to the Pensionary about it this very day. M. de Galitzin 
adds that the English Ministry would not allow the Comte de St. Germain to be in 
London, because he believed that we only affected to be displeased with him in order to 
give him a pretext for going there and more assured means of serving us there; but the 
Memorial which I have published can leave no further suspicion as to this.” 

D’ AFFRY. 
No. 595. Folio 45. 
“M. le Duc, 

“Yesterday afternoon I saw M. Yorke; I dictated to him what was underlined in your 
dispatch. ... 

“... Before we parted I asked M. d’Yorke the history of the so-called Comte de St. 
Germain. He told me that this adventurer had not been arrested at Harwich, but that he 
had been so on reaching London, under an order from Mr. Pitt, and that a head clerk of 
this Minister had been to question him; that the evidence of this head clerk showed that 
the Comte de St. Germain had seemed to him a sort of lunatic, in whom, however, he 
discovered no evil intent. On this report the Minister desired this adventurer to be told 
that having here and elsewhere given proofs of his incautiousness, it was not fitting that 
he should be permitted to be in London, nor in England, and consequently he has been 
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reconducted to Harwich. He returned to Helvoetsluis and went on immediately to 
Utrecht, and from thence to Germany. M. d’Yorke thinks that he will go to Berlin, or join 
His Prussian Majesty. I asked him if it was true that this proceeding on the part of this 
adventurer had really been caused by the distrust of the English Minister. He replied that 
he was entirely ignorant of the motive, but that he had informed his Ministry that he had 

no doubt that it was from a wish to oblige us.” D’AFFRY. 
Folio 142. 
The Hague, June 27", 1761 

“M. le Duc, 

“A man who calls himself a gentleman of Franche Comte who bears the name of 
Linieres, and who seems formerly to have called himself ‘Montigni,’ came here some 
years ago, about the same time as the so-called Comte de St. Germain: they had formed a 
society, in which, however, St. Germain did not appear publicly, for the construction of 
hydraulic machines suitable for cleansing Ports, Canals and Rivers. They had issued 
shares in order to provide funds for this undertaking. During this time Linieres came to 
tell me that he had offered the machinery to our Ministry, but the M. de Bellidor who had 
examined it, had told him that it could be accepted only by Commissioners nominated by 
our ‘Academy of Sciences’; that he, Linieres, not being able to entrust his secret to so 
many persons, had decided to come here to offer his machine, with the certainty of thus 
being able to preserve his secret intact. [thought it my duty to put some questions to him, 
in order to see if this machine could really be of much use to us in the clearing of our 
ports or of our rivers, but his replies were so uncertain and showed so little capacity that I 
found he did not know even the first principles of mechanics. He undertook and carried 
out the construction of this machine in the town of Woorbourg, near hers, and he invited 
me some months ago, to go there to see it tested, which did not prove successful.... [here 
follows a description of the machine]. 

“There is a second one which has succeeded better. It is a pump which has much less 
friction than ordinary pumps, but I believe it is the same as that which has been used at 
Besancon for several years. 

“M. de Linieres, convinced that these machines are of great use, has begged me to 
allow him the honour of writing to you about them and of sending you the papers which 
he sent me on the subject, and which I here append. Your will find in them a request to 
the King, a scheme of privilege, a memorial of observation concerning these inventions; a 
translation of an extract from the resolutions of the States of Holland respecting these 
machines and lastly an account of the precuts of the machine of (?) in order to compare 
them with the results of M. de Linieres’ new machine; but this last paper contains nothing 
but a calculation, which is absolutely false on consideration and after the experiment 
which I witnessed and which has not been verified since. M. de Linieres is settled at 
Vienne, and if you think it worth while to send any answer to what I have the honour of 
telling you, I will communicate it to him as soon as your reply reaches me....” D’FRRY. 

No. 793. Folio 299 

The Hague, March 23rd, 1762. 
The Comte d’ Affry to the Duc deChoiseul. 
(no cipher). 
“Monsieur, 
“.. The so-called Comte de St. Germain who came here two years ago, who gave out 
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that he was entrusted with full powers to negotiate a treaty between us and England, and 
with regard to whom I received orders to reclaim him as an impostor, has since then 
strayed into the Provences of the Republic and their environs, under borrowed names, 
and carefully concealing himself; but within the last few days I have learnt that under the 
name of an Amsterdam merchant, named Noblet, he has purchased an estate in Guelders, 
called Huberg, which was sold by M. le Comte de Weldern and on which, however, he 
has not yet paid more than about thirty thousand francs in French money. I have thought 
it my duty to inform you of this fact, and to ask you if it is His Majesty’s with that I 
should take proceedings against this man by a fresh Memorial to the States General 
against him, or if His Majesty considers that I had better let him alone, since the principal 
object of my actions has been gained by discrediting him in such wise that he has not 
ventured to sow himself since, and he is reduced to trying to make dupes of people with 
his chemical secrets to gain a living.” D’ AFFRY. 

No. 311. Folio 327 

The Duc de Choiseul to M. d’Affry. 

(no cipher). 

“.. We have punished the so-called Comte de St. Germain for the insolence and 
imposture of his attempt, and we must leave to this adventurer the task of completing the 
general discredit into which we have plunged him. ...” 


NO. 506. Folio 54. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs to M. d’Affry. 
No. 245. Versailles, Jan. 25". 1761 


“... The article you noticed in the Brussels Gazette of the 12!" practically does for the 
Count of St. Germain or the adventurer who bears his name, and it is a blunder on the 
part of the manager of the Paper in the absence of the Editor who is at the moment in 
Paris. 

“What especially struck me was the fact that the Editor of the Gazette has been 
correctly informed as to the message you received from the Marechal de Belle-Isle with 
regard to the Comte de St. Germain....” 
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APPENDIX III 
FROM THE PAPERS OF SIEUR BENTINCK VAN RHOON, IN THE ARCHIEVES 
OF THE PALACE OF H. M. THE QUEEN OF HOLAND, THANSLATED FROM 
THE DUTCH. 


Sunday, March 9", 1760. 

He (St. Germain) told me... that there would be no obstacles would come from France 
... that the King of France and Mme de Pompadour, the whole Court as well as the whole 
of the country, were passionately longing for Peace; that one man alone prevented it. viz. 
the Duc de Choiseul, won over as he was by the Court of Vienna (the Queen of 
Hungary)... that all the confusion and misfortunes in Europe were due to the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1756 .. in which there was a secret clause giving the Flanders to the Infante, 
in exchange for Silesia, which latter had to be subdued, given up, and made over to the 
Queen of Hungary .... There was but one way to get out of it, and that was by concluding 
Peace between England and France; that the usual methods of “Preliminaries, 
Congresses, and Conferences” would mean spinning out things indefinitely and would 
cause War again, the mere idea of which makes one shudder; he was of opinion that if 
only some possible propositions were brought forward, or if only some honest men in 
whom people could put faith would intervene, Peace would be made ... it being as 
necessary to England as it was to France; that the King and Mme de Pompadour wished it 
fervently, that the King of England wished it not less, that the Duke of Newcastle and 
Count Granville (Charles Foronshead) were very much in favour of it (speaking of 
Chesterfield, he said firmly while looking fixedly at me to see what I would answer: 
“Chesterfield is a mere trifler”), that Pitt who now made common cause with the two 
others, had always crossed him hitherto, but that Pitt was hated by the King ... that a 
Scotchman of the name of Crammon who lived in Paris had received a letter from 
Neuville in Amsterdam, in which he was warned to be prepared to receive him, that 
Crammon received another letter from London which came actually via Brussels, and 
that this latter contained suggestions for making a separate Peace between France and 
England; that these suggestions came from the Duke of Newcastle and from Lord 
Granville; that this letter had been communicated to him by Mme de Pompadour (he gave 
details ... “she was in bed’); that her delight was great, she told him to mention it to 
Choiseul; that he remonstrated but ended by obeying; that Choiseul rejected everything. 
... Concerning Amsterdam, St. Germain spoke of its greatness, of the number of its 
inhabitants, its treasures, its money circulation, its superiority in this respect to London, 
Paris and any other city in the world.” 


Tues day, March 11", 1760. 

He told me that he had informed Mme de Pompadour of what had passed between 
himself and me ... and that he had also written to the Minister to that effect. When I 
asked him how the Minister would receive the news, he said with a smiling but assured 
look that changes would be soon taking place at Versailles, giving me to understand that 
it would not be in Choiseul’s power to prevent Peace for long. 


Wednesday, March 12", 1760. 
That he had spoken to d’Affry on the subject of myself, and had told him that he would 
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do wrong and fail in his duty to his master if he neglected me. 


Sunday, march 16", 1760. 

The whole of the conversation was so varied and so full of extraordinary anecdotes, 
together with the singularity of the man himself and other circumstances (which I, 
however, knew already more particularly from Yorke and d’Affry), dealing with his 
relations with the King and Mme de Pompadour, hat it occurred to me to take advantage 
of it in order to fathom the depths of this business, and thus forestall the false information 
of various people engaged in it who are only thinking of their own interests, put right the 
wrong impressions which are rife as to the policy of this Country, and insinuate myself 
into an affair which it is most important that I should understand clearly, despite the 
inclination which is shown to exclude me from it. in pursuance of this plan I egged him 
on by my queries to which he replied promptly and clearly. . . (He speaks like a mere 
“rattlepate,” although I would not venture to say that he is one.) I evinced great 
impartiality for all humanitarian reasons alone, and to share the personal French Nation, 
of which he(St. Germain) gave me a vivid and detailed picture, as that of a man who 
knew more than others on this subject. He spoke with so much precision of people, that I 
went on as I had begun and told him of my hopes, of the silly rumours and the absurd and 
ridiculous stories which the foreign Ministers here wrote to their masters. . . . I egged him 
on, making him speak (which is easy enough!) and he continued smoothly. . . . 

Wednesday, March 26", 1760. 

... that he had decided on Monday to call on d’Affry, who told him that he had received 
letters from Versailles ordering him to tell him(St. Germain) that he had got himself into 
a bad scrape at Court by writing about me to Mme de Pompadour, into a bad scrape 
indeed! That he mixed himself up far too much with things which did not concern him! 
And that he (St. Germain) was ordered in the King’s name to mind his own business! 
That d’Affry had spoken as if he thought he could scare him into leaving the place; that 
he had also told him he had orders not to see him (St. Germain), but to deny him 
admittance! 

Listening to him to the end, he (St. Germain) had finally answered that “if anyone had 
got into a bad ‘scrape’ it was not himself but d’Affry. . . that as regards what had been 
enjoined on him in the name of the King, he (St. Germain), not being his subject, the 
King could not order him to do anything; that moreover he believed that M. de Choiseul 
had written it all on his own initiative and that the King knew nothing about it! if he were 
shown an order (written) by the King himself he would believe it: but not otherwise. .. .” 
He (St. Germain) told me that he had written an” Instructive Memoir’ which he intended 
to send d’Affry and which he read aloud to me. He laughed and I did the same, thinking 
of the effect that his “Instructive Memoir’ would have on d’Affry. He called the latter 
“block-head,” “poor fellow” and “this poor d’Affry who thinks he can awe and bully me, 
but ... he has come to the wrong person, for I have trampled under foot both praise an 
blame, fear and hope, I, who have no other object but to follow the dictates of my 
benevolent feelings towards humanity and to do as much good to mankind as possible. 
The King knows very well that I fear neither d’Affry nor M. de Choiseul.” 


Thursday, March 27", 1760. 
The Comte de St. Germain told me under pledge of secrecy, as “he did not wish to 
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conceal anything from me,” that he had spent this day, four hours with M. Yorke, who 
had shown him the answers that he had received from England on the 25'", dated the 21", 
from the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Pitt and Lord Holdernesse, relating to what Yorke had 
written them about his previous conversations with him (St. Germain). He thereupon 
showed me three little notes which he had received and which he made me read; in one of 
these notes Yorke expressed the wish to talk with him and specified what was required 
from the Comte in order that they might speak with one another without being disavowed 
in their public or private positions ... it was demanded that he (St. Germain) should be 
“officially empowered” or something skin to that, in order that it might be possible for 
Yorke to speak openly with him, without fear of being compromised. 

He (St. Germain) told me that Yorke had given him the original letters of the before- 
named ministers to read; that he knew the handwriting of each of them except that of Pitt, 
and that these letters were most complimentary to him.... 

. Do what he might, d’Affry was now powerless, and he (St. Germain) held the 
question of Peace in his own hands; the only remaining obstacle in his way was M. de 
Choiseul who might “perhaps fail to extract all the benefit possible for Europe in general 
and France in particular from this opportunity.” 

Upon this I told him he should find some device wherewith to control M. de Choiseul’s 
actions. He asked for my opinion (just as if I knew the French Court and the strong and 
weak points of the people in it!). I said it “was for him to find any such means,” etc.... he 
seemed to be anxious about the reply he would get from Choiseul, whom he dared not 
ignore but whose real desire for Peace he strongly doubted.... 


Monday, March 31”, 1760. 

... He told me he possessed something which would “knock Choiseul into a cocked 
hat,” that all decent people in France desired Peace ... that Choiseul alone wished to 
continue the war ... that he had a powerful weapon against Choiseul in the letters which 
Yorke had written him, and of which he kept the originals to use if necessary against 
Choiseul whom he did not fear in the least ... that d’Affry was the slave of Choiseul ... 
that Choiseul would not dare to conceal letters of which Mme de P. and the Marshal de 
Belle-Isle were informed. 


Friday, April 14", 1760. 

Councilor Pensionnnaire (Stein) told me that d’Affry had informed him that the orders 
he had received from Choiseul with regard to St. Germain consisted mainly in 
disavowing everything that St. Germain had done or would do here, with regard to the 
Peace ... that by them he was obliged to communicate this to St. Germain adding that if 
he mixed himself up in the matter he would be imprisoned on his return to France.... The 
Recorder Fagel said to me much the same thing as that which “had told him only this 
morning.” ... The same day St. Germain dined with me and told me that “d’Affry had 
communicated his orders to him and shown him Choiseul’s letter’; he had answered that 
this “would not hinder him from returning to France, that these orders would never be put 
into force ... that they only emanated from Choiseul ... that he had known Yorke from 
his childhood, 17 years back, and tat the Yorke family had always been kindness itself to 
him” ; ... that d’Affry had also objected to his frequently calling upon me, which St. 
Germain had owned to doing and had added that he “intended to continue doing so.” That 
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d’Affry had shown him Choiseul’s letter together with the one that he (St. Germain) had 
himself written about me to Mme de pompadour (to this he added that he was convinced 
that Choiseul had stolen from Mme de P.); also that d’Affry had repeatedly told him that 
France would never trust me.... On the whole it seemed as if he cared very little for the 
orders which d’Affry had received with regard to him, and still less for M. de Choiseul! 

. and that the whole matter remained undecided; ... that France would run the risk of 
War again and that if such a thing happened he (St. Germain) would “go to England and 
then see what he could do.” 


Tuesday, April 15", 1760. 

The Councillor Pensionnaire told me, in his room, that d’Affry had shown him the 
orders that he had received the night before by a courier declaring that St. Germain was a 
“mere vagabond,” and that everything that he might have said should be disowned! That 
a complaint should be drawn up against him, that he should be arrested and brought under 
escort to Lille to be handed over to France where he would be imprisoned.... I told him 
my view, which was that St. Germain had come to this country like other strangers 
trusting in the protecting of the Law and counting on his safety as one of the public; that 
he was not charged with any crime of such a nature that no Sovereign would give 
protection against it, such as murder, poisoning, etc., and that the right of sanctuary was 
considered very sacred in this Republic.... He agreed to this, but seemed very anxious 
about the feelings of France.... I went into the Recorder’s room and he told me in the 
presence of the Councillor Pensionnaire, that d’Affry had come to him and told him ... 
(follows the same discourse as with the Coun. Pen.), ... and that he had advised him to 
address himself to the Government et.; ... but that he did not think that the Government 
etc.; ... but that he did not think that the Government would hand over a person who 
lived in this country trusting to its protection, and against whom there was no charge of 
any heinous crime against which no Sovereign would grant protection.... 


Wednesday, April 16", 1760. 
“.. I told the Councillor Pensionnaire that M. de St. Germain had gone, of which he 
seemed very glad....” 


Wednesday, April 16", 1760. 

When I informed Yorke of what I had just heard about St. Germain I expected that he 
would shield him, for Yorke had begun to negotiate with St. Germain and had encouraged 
him; I have myself seen the originals of his letters to St. Germain, they are very friendly 
and encouraging. But, instead of shielding St. Germain, Yorke put on his hard, haughty 
and supercilious expression saying that he “would be very glad to see St. Germain in the 
hands of the Police.” I was thunderstruck, knowing what I did; I told him my opinion, 
very gently and diffidently so as not to offend him; but Yorke persisted in saying that “he 
washed his hands of St. Germain,” and refused to let me have a passport for the Packet 
Boat which I had asked him to give me. 

Pressed by me, Yorke said at last that if Z asked him for a passport, as a personal 
favour, he would not refuse me “owing to my position.’ I agreed; ... mentioned that 
d’Affry might cause us a lot of trouble which might be prevented by giving St. Germain 
the means to escape, and Yorke then called his Secretary and bade him bring a passport. 
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He signed it and handed it to me “blank,” so that St. Germain might fill in his own name 
or whatever other name he might choose to take in order to avoid the pursuit of d’Affry 
or his minions. I carried away the passport without showing Yorke to what an extent I 
was shocked and revolted by what I had witnessed. 


Thursday, April 17", 1760. 

The Councillor Pensionnaire writes to tell me that d’Affry called on him in order to 
complain of me; that d’Affry said he was well informed of everything, that I ad gone to 
see the Comte de St. Germain on Tuesday evening about 10, and had stayed with him 
until one hour after midnight, that a coach drawn by four horses had arrived before the 
house with a servant of mine and that M. de St. Germain had left in this coach with my 
servant behind, and that he (d’ Affry) was consequently unable to fulfill his instructions! 


April 18", 1760. 

Some months ago Mr. Yorke recommended to me very warmly a certain Mr. Linieres 
who came here in order to secure a patent for a machine of new invention.... D’Affry 
paid me a visit, and while speaking of Linieres mentioned that he was connected with St. 
Germain. The name struck me and excited my curiosity on account of all that I had heard 
about the Count in England, where he had stayed a @untry like England, where there are 
practically no secret police, but what did astonish me was that in France the King alone 
knew it, and in England he believed the Duke of Newcastle knew it also. I repeated to M. 
d’Affry several particulars which I had heard about St. Germain concerning his manners, 
wealth and magnificence, the regularity with which he paid his debts, the large sums he 
had spent in England where life is expensive, etc. M. d’Affry observed that he was 
decidedly a very remarkable man of whom all kinds of stories were told, each more 
absurd than the other; for instance that he possessed the Philosopher’s Stone, that he was 
a hundred years old, altho’ he did not look like fort, etc.! Having asked him if he knew 
him personally he answered “yes,” that he had me him at the house of the Princesse de 
Montaubon, that he was a very welcome and well-known figure at Versailles and often 
called on Madame de Pompadour, that he was exceedingly sumptuous and magnificent... 
and amongst other things gave me particulars of his munificence with regard to paintings, 
jewels and curios; he told me still more which I do not remember, nor do I remember all 
the questions I put him.... 

Pondering over what occurred between the Comte d’Affry and myself, I have the 
impression that he was as astonished as I was myself at these particulars with regard to 
the figure which the Comte de St. Germain had cut in England and in France being 
discussed without a single imputation being made against him. ... 

I will mention this in the course of conversation with Yorke.... 

Yorke spoke of him as being a very cheerful and very polite man, who had insinuated 
himself into the cabinet of Mme de Pompadour and to whom the King had given 
Chambord.... 

He mentioned that later on, he made St. Germain’s acquaintance when the latter had 
been in Amsterdam and came to the Hague.... It was in March he (St. Germain) came to 
see me owing to what Linieres had written him [viz. that Bentinck van Rhoon wished to 
make his acquaintance]; ... his conversation pleased me very much, being exceedingly 
brilliant, varied and full of details about various countries he had visited ... all very 
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interesting.... I was exceedingly pleased with his judgment of persons and place known 
to me; his manners were exceedingly polite and went to prove that he was a man brought 
up in the best society. He had come from Amsterdam with Madame Geelvinck and Mr. A. 
Hope and had been admitted daily to the house of Mayor Hasselaar; he had come to the 
Hague recommended to M. de Soele, by the Hassellaar family who had taken him to 
Mme de Byland and elsewhere. On the birthday of the Prince of Orange at the old Court 
(giving his name at the door) I took him to the Ball where he was spoken to by the 
Hasselaars, by Mme Geelvinck, Mme Byland and others. 

It had been hs intention to leave on the day after the Ball, and he had retained a coach 
from Amsterdam in order to drive home the two ladies who had come with him, but they 
made him stay three or four days longer. 

During this time he was daily with d’Affry and dined at d’Affry’s house before 
retuming to Amsterdam; I had several talks with him of which most have slipped from 
my memory.... It is noteworthy that during the interval which elapsed between the day 
after the Ball and the day on which he left, d’Affry (believing him to be about to start) 
sent wine and meat for the journey to St. Germain every day. I can bear witness to this 
myself, as I was present when d’ Affry’s servant brought them on two succeeding days. 

As St. Germain did not leave after all, he went and dined at d’ Affry’s house.... 

I went myself to the Comte de St. Germain and advised him in his own interests to 
leave as soon as possible. I told him I was informed, not directly, but thro’ a third person, 
that d’Affry had instructions to order his arrest and to have him conducted under escort to 
the French frontier and given up to France in order that he might be imprisoned there for 
the rest of his life. 

He was exceedingly surprised, not so much at M. de Choiseul giving such an order, as 
at D’Affry daring to think of doing such a thing in a law-abiding country; he put a lot of 
questions each one more pertinent than the other, and with the greatest composure in the 
world; I did not wish to discuss the matter with him, as I should have found it rather 
difficult to answer his enquiries and enlighten him on the points he raised. I told him 
there was no time for discussion, but that he should start at once if he considered his 
safety, that he had till the morrow to make his preparations, as even if M. d’Affry 
intended to take steps he could not do so until 10 o’c. the next morning, and before then 
he (St. Germain) should have made and carried out his plans. 

The methods of his retreat was now discussed as well as the question of where to go.... 

With regard to the first, I offered him my services ... with regard to the second, I 
suggested England; its proximity, its laws, its constitution and the greatness of this nation 
offering him a nearer and safer refuge than that of any other country.... We agreed on 
this point; I said that I would procure him a passport from Mr. Yorke, as without it he 
could not embark on the Packet Boat. As a ship was crossing the next day, I said he 
would do well to go on board at Hellevoetsluis and to do so as quickly as possible; this 
done all d’Affry’s proceedings would be too lat, etc.... In the evening about seven or 
eight o’clock I went to St. Germain and took him the passport. He put a lot of questions 
to me which I evaded answering, requesting him to think rather of more pressing matters 
than of geries which were abstruse and useless in the present emergency. He decided to 
leave; a none of his servants knew either the language or the roads or the customs of the 
country, he asked me to lend him one of mine, which I did, with pleasure.... I did more, I 
ordered a coach with four horses for the purpose of going to Leyden to be before my 
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house at 4.30. next morning, and told one of my servants to pick up the Comte de St. 
Germain on the way and stay with him until he should be sent back to me.... 

(A defence of his (entinck’s) conduct follows, saying that secret treaties have always 
been allowed.) 

If the Comte de St. Germain had shown as much prudence as he had shown zeal, he 
would have, I believe, much accelerated Peace; but he relied too much on his own 
intentions and had not a bad enough opinion of those of the men with whom he had to 
deal. What piqued Comte d’Affry was an underlined sentence in a letter which St. 
Germain wrote to Mme de Pompadour. (I have heard it from those who have seen it).... I 
have only to account for my conduct to God and my Sovereign ... as to what goes on in 
my house ... the people I see an admit, of these I need give no account. For thirty years I 
have been a member of the Nobility and I am known never to have mixed with 
adventurers or impostors, or to have received scoundrels. M. de St. Germain came here 
with very good recommendations, I saw him because I liked his company and 
conversation; he is an agreeable and polite man whose conversation is amusing and 
varied; one can see at a glance that he has been brought up in the very best Society; true I 
do not know who he is, but the Comte d’Affry told me that his Most Christian Majesty 
knows; ... that is enough for me! Should M. de St. Germain return to the Hague I shall 
again see him, unless the States of Holland forbid it or unless I become convinced myself 
that he does not merit admittance to my house. 


April 25", 1760. 

I have been told that St. Germain was at Dijon and lived there very sumptuously. The 
Comte de Tavannes, the Governor, wrote to the Court enquiring what policy to pursue 
with regard to him ... as he “did not know who he was.” ... He got the reply hat he was 
to show the Comte de St. Germain all the consideration due to a man of his position, and 
to permit him to live in his own fashion. 
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APPENDIX IV 
EXTRACTS FROM THE “MEMOIRS OF HARDENBROCK” (EDITION OF THE 
HISTORISCH GENOOTSCHAP OF UTRECHT), VOL. 1, P. 220; 
THRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH ORIGINAL. 


April, 1760. 

I have been told that Rhoon (Bentinck) had despicable relations with the English, 
amongst whom there was a certain Paymaster named Nugent, although the Comte de St. 
Germain, who is away at present, considered him well disposed towards France. 


May, 1760. 

Doublet told me the following, declaring he had heard it from Hompesch: ... “that 
Rhoon had several secret interviews with the so-called Comte de St. Germain, after 
which the Comte de St. Germain called on the French Ambassador telling him that 
Rhoon was not as friendly disposed towards England as was believed; that he (St. 
Germain) had written to France to this effect and that this being so, such an influential 
man should be made use of.” D’Affry finally answered the repeated entreaties of the 
Comte de St. Germain by saying that he “knew the Sieur Rhoon well; who, being 
dependent on England as he was, could not render services of any value to France.” He 
(d’ Affry) consequently requested him (St. Germain) no long to frequent his house. 

Upon this followed the demand of France for the arrest of the Comte de St. Germain. 
He was however warned and left ... in a carriage with one of Rhoon’s servants, armed 
with a passport which Rhoon had procured him, by the help of the Minister Yorke. The 
latter, however, would only give it in “blank,” and Rhoon filled in the name himself, 
repeatedly saying that the move on the part of France was nothing but “Court intrigue.” 


March 20", 1762. 

I have been told that the so-called Comte de St. Germain has now taken up his 
residence at UBBERGEN near NIMEGUE; that he also owns some landed property near 
Zutphen; that he has a huge laboratory in his house in which he shuts himself up for 
whole days at a time; that he knows how to bestow the most lovely colours imaginable on 
things, for instance on leather, etc.; that he is a great philosopher and lover of Nature; a 
fine conversationalist; that he seems to be virtuous; that he looks much like a Spaniard of 
high birth; that he speaks with much feeling of Madmae his late mother; that he 
sometimes signs himself “prince d’Es.” ...; that he is proud that he is desirous of 
encouraging Manufactures in the Republic, but that it is not his intention to favour any 
one town or Province, in spite of the fact that Amsterdam has already made advantageous 
offers to him on condition that other places should be excluded; that he has rendered 
great services to Gronsveld by helping him to prepare the colours for his China Factory in 
Weesp; that he is on the best of terms with Rhoon, on whom he often calls and with 
whom he corresponds; that he has besides an enormous correspondence with foreign 
countries; that he is known at every Court; that the late Prince of Wales (who was a 
despicable character) treat him very badly, but that he (St. Germain) being innocent was 
again set free and rehabilitated; that he corresponds with most important people in 
France; that he speaks very highly of Mme de Pompadour, etc. He often goes to 
Amsterdam, where he has called several times on G. Hasselaar; he possesses precious 
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stones of singular beauty: rubies, sapphires, emeralds and diamonds. It is said that he 
know how to impart the luster of those of first water to all diamonds, and how to give the 
stones more brilliant colours. H is very generous, he owns large properties in the 
Palatinate and in other parts of Germany; in Amsterdam he takes up his quarters 
sometimes at other places, and he pays well everywhere. 
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APPENDIX V 


MASONIC DOCUMENT FROM THE LODGE OF THE “GRAND ORIENT” OF 
FRANCE. 


CATALOGUE DES OUVRAGES IMPRIMES ET MANUSCRITS 
COMPOSANT LA BIBLIOTHEQUE MACONNIQUE 
DU GRAND ORIENT DE FRANCE, 1882 


N. 498. 
Registre de la Loge du Contrat Social de St. Jean d’Ecosse, ci-devant de I’Equite et 
anterieurement de Saint-Lazare, depuis 18 Aout 1775—19 Janvier 1789. 
Manuscripts avec les signatures de: 
Pasquier 
de Saint-Germain 
Lord Elech 
Brognard 
Rousseau 
President de la Garde 
Segur 
Montesquiou 
Ger. De Saint George 
Teudon 
Grimaldi Monaco 
et beaucoup d’autres. 
(Document considerable relatant des faits inconnus, et indiquant l’esprit qui se 
produisait dans l'institution. 
Les noms de St. Lazare, Equite et Contrat Social que la Loge a portes indiquent la 
marche des idees alors.) 
(Extrait par L. A. Langeveld, Paris 31 Mai 1906.) 
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APPENDIX VI 
ADDITIONAL MITCHELL PAPERS, VOL. XV. LORD HOLDER-NESSE’S 
DESPATCHES, ETC., 1760. 6818, PLUT. P. L.CLXVIIL, 1 (12). 
(BY BLACKMORE) 
Hble. Maj. Gen. Yorke. 

(Secret.) 

Whitehall, March 21", 1760. 

Sir, 

His Majesty commands me to acquaint you, that you are at liberty to read my secret 
letter of this date to Comte de St. Germain as often as he desires it, and even to let him 
take such precautions as he may think necessary to assist his Memory, in order to avoid 
all mistakes, in conveying His Majesty’s sentiments to the Court of France. 
HOLDERNESSE. 


Right Honourable Earl of Holdernesse. 

(Secret.) 

The Hague, March 55t 1760. 
My Lord, 

I received this afternoon by Blackmore, the messenger, the honour of your Lordship’s 
secret letter of the 21 instant; it is unnecessary perhaps for me to say that His Majesty’s 
gracious approbation of my conduct, in my conversation with Comte de St. Germain, was 
a great consolation to me, and I return your Lordship my humble thanks for the early 
information you have been so good as to give me of it, for you will easily imagine some 
anxiety must attend the touching upon such delicate points. 

As I have now His Majesty’s clear and ample instructions, I shall lose no time in 
carrying them into execution, and have taken measures this evening to let M. St. Germain 
know at Amsterdam, that I had some particulars to acquaint him wit h in consequence of 
our former interview. I shall not fail to explain very clearly what your Lordship 
prescribes, and endeavor to bring him still closer to the point than I thought it decent to 
insist upon before I knew His Majesty’s sentiments; of all that passes your Lordship shall 
be immediately informed, and in the meanwhile I have the honour to Remain with the 
greatest respect. ... JOSEPH YORKE. 


Hon. Gen. Yorke. 

(Secret.) 

Whitehall, March 28", 1760. 

Sir, 

His Majesty is of opinion, as well from the tenor of your several letters, as by other 
advices that the Duc de Choiseul is the least inclined to pacific measures of any of those 
who are in credit at the Court of Versailles, and this in consequence of his predilection 
for the alliance of the House of Austria; but that finding the pacific party too prevalent to 
be openly withstood, he has acquiesced in authorizing Mr. D’Affry to talk in the manner 
he has done, in order, at least, to have a share in the negotiation for peace, if that measure 
shall ultimately be determined, or to delay of disappoint the measure itself, which he has 
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endeavored to do, by naming a erson whom he amagined could not be accepted here, and 
by even delaying the departure of that person, till the arrival of Mr. De Fuentes, which 
cannot be in less than two months. But notwithstanding the notion which is entertained of 
Mons. de Choiseul’s intentions, the King thinks it proper that the overture made by Mr. 
D’Affry should not be discouraged, but that pretty much the same answer should be 
returned to him as has already been given to Mr. St. Germain, as you will observe by my 
other letter of this date, there being no other difference but what relates to the new hint 
thrown out by Mr. D’Affry, of sending a person to London. You will observe, the King 
has no objection to it, if a proper person is chosen, but His Majesty is determined not to 
receive one of his own subjects in quality of negotiator from France, and of all others, 
Mr. Dunn would be the most unfit for such a commission, and most obnoxious here. The 
precedent of Mr. Wall is not analogous to the present case; but were it so, His Majesty 
would still be at liberty to make this exception. It still appears to His Majesty probable 
enough that Count St. Germain was authorized to talk to you in the manner he has cbne, 
and that his commission is unknown to the Duc de Choiseul: but as that minister will, in 
all likelihood, communicate the answer returned to Mr. D’Affry to a formal proposal, 
made, by order of his Court, to those persons who have employed St. Germain, His 
Majesty thought proper that there should be an exact uniformity in the answers given to 
both; as it as not the King’s intention to neglect either of these channels, you will 
therefore seek the earliest opportunity of having an interview with Mr. D’Affry; and as 
my other letter is wrote in an ostensible manner, you may read it all to him, and even 
suffer him to take a note of what is underlined in it. 

To the Earl of Holderness. 

(secret) 

The Hague, March ag 1760. 

My Lord, 

Count St. Germain came to me yesterday morning in consequence of my having 
acquainted him of my being desirous to speak to him; I was very free in explaining to 
him the impossibility there was of entering any farther into conversation with him, 
without he could produce an authentic authority from, or in the name of, His Most 
Christian Majesty, for negotiating upon the affair, which had made the subject of our last 
conversation. I told him that I was avowed and he was not, and therefore all he said might 
be disavowed at once; whilst what came from me would bear the respectable mark of the 
character the King honored me with. I was as strong as possible upon this point, by way 
of introduction to the communication I had leave to make to him, by the orders contained 
in your Lordship’s secret letter of the 21” inst.; and added that, though it was evident 
there was more than one opinion at the Court of France, yet, we could not treat with 
different persons, some of whom were authorized and some not: that, as he knew the 
public step the King had made, in opening a congress to His generosity His Majesty had 
showed in permitting me to enter into Pourparlers with M. d’Affry, it was needless to 
expatiate upon the inutility and impropriety of farther measures on our part, if he did not 
meet with a proper return. 

Having premised this, I told him that out of regard to the person whose letters he had 
communicated to me formerly, and from conviction that he was sincere in desiring to 
advance so salutary a work, I had the King’s permission to communicate to him His 
Majesty’s further sentiments about a reconciliation with the Court of France: which ought 
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to convince every well-meaning person how sincere and how pure His Majesty’s 
sentiments are. 

I accordingly communicated to him your Lordship’s dispatch, and at his desire 
permitted him to minute down the latter part of it: It is therefore His Majesty’s pleasure, 
to the end. 

Thus as we went in consequence of my orders; but as an incident had happened since 
my last letter in relation to Court St. Germain, which M. d’Affry (who knows nothing as 
yet of his conversation with me) had talked of very freely, I was desirous to know how he 
told the story, which is as follows: On Sunday, M. d’Affry received a courier from the 
Duc de Choiseul, with nothing from the Court of France, that he (d’Affry) should let him 
know, that he should not frequent his house and even forbid him to come there. 

This M. d’Affry acquainted St. Germain with, on Wednesday, upon his waiting upon 
him in the name of the French King; but upon the latter’s desiring to see the most 
Christian Majesty, M. d’Affry retracted that part and said it was not absolutely from the 
King, but from the Duc de Choiseul, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. This was 
accompanied with great protestations of regard, and at the same time, a desire to have 
some further conversation with him the next day, which St. Germain declined, as 
unwilling to expose the Ambassador to any second breach of orders, which he had 
already broke thro’, by letting him in. M. d’Affry let drop, that this order was occasioned 
by a letter St. Germain had wrote to Mme de Pompadour, which as he phrased it, lui avait 
fait une diable d’afaire a Versailles, tho’ he denied knowing anything of the contents of 
the letter. St. Germain appealed to the proofs he had given him upon his arrival, of his not 
being unavowed, declared his being perfectly easy about the effect of any letter he had 
wrote, and in a manner set the Ambassador at defiance, and took leave of him abruptly; 
notwithstanding which M. d’Affry sent after him again yesterday, and express his 
uneasiness at not having seen him, fearing he might be indisposed; whether he has been 
there since, I don’t know. This new episode in the romance of Count St. Germain did not 
much surprise me, nor should I wonder, tho’ he pretends to fear nothing, if some time or 
other a powerful French Minister puts a stop to his traveling. I was, however, curious to 
know what he proposed to do, in consequence of it, and in what manner to proceed, in the 
business he had undertaken. Here I think, for the first time, I caught him wavering a little: 
whether that proceeded from any apprehension of the Duc de Choiseul’s resentment, or 
from what he pretends, the indifference for business on the part of the French King, and 
the indecision of the Lady, I won’t pretend to say: but I found him in some doubt, 
whether he should not work, to bring the Duc de Choiseul himself, with the system he 
supposed to be reveled in the breasts of those in whose names he speaks. 

It was not my business to lead him in such an affair, and therefore I only threw out that 
that seemed to me a delicate affair at distance, and might embarrass those who protected 
him. I pushed him after that to inform me in what manner he intended to make use of 
what I had leave to show him, and whether he intended to go himself to Versailles. This 
he declined for the present, as he said, he might be sent back again immediately, and 
should only give more umbrage; but he would send a servant of his with three letters, one 
to marshal Belleisle, one to Mme de Pompadour, and a third to the Comte de Clermont, 
Prince of the Blood, whom he mentioned for the first time, as his intimate friend, and as 
one, who had the French King’s confidence, independently of his ministers, and who was 
a fast friend to the coming to an immediate accommodation with England. To remove all 
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suspicion of his deceiving me, he did, in reality, produce a letter from the two last 
mentioned persons he made no doubt of receiving answers; from Mme de pompadour, he 
did not, he said, expect it, because it was a maxim with her, not to write upon state 
affairs, tho’ it was absolutely necessary to inform her, that he was strengthened, and able 
to work on her side. 

All this is very plausible, but the effect is still to be proved. In the meantime, it is plain, 
that these French ministers counteract each other, and consequently are in different 
systems; which is to prevail, don’t depend upon us, but it can’t be detrimental to His 
Majesty’s service, that his sentiments should be known to the Court of France, by any 
channel they think fit to receive them thro’. 

M. d’Affry’s compliments, after his acquainting St. Germain with the Duc de 
Choiseul’s orders, are as extraordinary as the rest, especially as he knows very well his 
connxion with marshal Belleisle, and had seen the French King’s passport to him. All this 
mystery will be unveiled by degrees, and I shan’t fail to inform your Lordship of the 
further lights I can collect; I let Mr. St. Germain know that he or any other person, duly 
authorized, was equal in England, the chief objection we had at present, and what stopt 
the whole, was the want of a proper and sufficient credential ... 


JOSEPH YORKE. 
To the Earl of Holderness. 
(Secret) 
The Hague, April aos 1760. 
My Lord, 


It is rather to show my attention to all the material letters your Lordship honored me 
with, on the 28'" past, than from anything very particular I have to trouble you with, that I 
take the liberty to acknowledge by themselves the honor of your Lordship’s secret letters 
of that date, and of the 1“ instant. 

I must acquaint you, however, that I spoke very plainly to Mr. D’Affry upon the subject 
of Mr. Dunn ... and explained to him in the strongest and fullest manner why it would be 
impossible to receive him as a negotiator from the Court of France. 

I must do the French Ambassador the justice to say, that he entered into the reasons 
alleged, but endeavored to persuade me that the Duc de Choiseul could not mean to 
propose a man, whom he had not conceived a good opinion of; but that he hoped upon 
the representations he should now make to him, in form, that that would be waived. 

Mr. St. Germain is still at the Hague, but has not as yet produced anything new from 
France, and it is highly probable that after the noise his first letters made nobody will care 
to risk a direct correspondence with him, which may cross the Duc de Choiseul’s 
measures; Mr. D’Affry pretends that that French Minister is desirous of Peace, because 
His Most Christian Majesty is, and that it is serving his Master according to his wishes. 
Indeed, the reserve the French Ambassador observes towards the Ministers of their Allies 
here, the awkward uneasiness he shewed lest they should know we had met, and several 
expressions he let drop about them and their Courts, would incline me to think, that Peace 
is the object of France, and that the pacific party is the most prevalent: but for the proof 
of that we must wait for the answer to the Communication I have just made, which is so 
fair and so confidential, that if they don’t come into it, there cannot remain the least doubt 
hereafter of their determination to try the fate of the Campaign. 
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I am infinitely obliged to your Lordship for encouraging me with the assurance of His 
Majesty’s approbation of my conduct, and I humbly recommend myself to the indulgence 
of His Majesty and of His Servants, in the course of this delicate affair ... 

JOSPH YORKE. 

From Mr. Mitchell to Lord Holdernesse. 
Head Quarters at Freyburg. 
Thursday, March 27'", 1760. 

My Lord, 

Twice I had the honor of your Lordship’s Courier of the 4" by Badmore, and of the 14" 
by a Prussian Courier; I have communicated the same to His Prussian Majesty’s 
friendship, and unreserved confidence. He said he would follow the King’s example ... 

The King of Prussia thinks, that nothing certain can be concluded from all that has 
passed between Gen. Yorke and the French Ambassador, to the 4” inst., but he added he 
was in daily expectation of hearing something from France, that might be depended upon; 
that he already had had accounts, that the person sent from the Court of Gotha had been 
well received: that the Bailli de Froulay, immediately upon reading his letter, went to 
Versailles; and that he had promised to the emissary, to procure him a permission for 
sending of expresses and couriers and passports for himself to return, when it should be 
thought proper: he concluded with saying that so soon as he had any certain notice of 
what was passing at Paris, he would send a courier directly to England. 

The King of Prussia was pleased then to give me some account of a most extraordinary 
conversation, which Count St. Germain had had with General Yorke, on the 15%, at the 
Hague, the particulars of which need not be mentioned, as your Lordship will have them 
more authentically: he observed that though the manners were of the most uncommon 
kind, yet Gen. Yorke had done ... to give your Lordship an immediate account of what 
had passed, that it was very probable the Vount may have been employed in this secret 
commission by the marshal Belleisle, without the knowledge of the other French 
Ministers as the Cabinet is extremely divided. He asked me if I was acquainted with this 
St. Germain, who, as he was informed, had been some time in England. I answered that 
he heard the Count had found a way to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
French King, whom he had amused with some experiments in Chemistry, and that the 
French King had made him a present of the Chateau de Chambord.” 

A. Mitchell. 
Letter from Mr. Mitchell to Lord Holdernesse. 
Freyburg, April 9", 1760 
My Lord, 

His Prussian Majesty mentioned me a letter from Monsieur de Bouille, lately 
intercepted, in which that minister says that the French Court are inclined to peace; that 
the disputes in Canada will be settled to the liking of the England; to whom, likewise, 
Minorca will be restored, and Cape Breton to the French, but he hesitates much about 
the cession of Guadeloupe. He also said that Count d’Affry had, by order of the Duc de 
Choiseul, disavowed to the allied ministers, everything that Count St. Germain had said 
to General Yorke; and that the Court of Vienna, at the solicitation of the French 
Ambassador, had at last consented to send Ministers to the congress; but Kaunitz hinted 
they should be empowered to do nothing. 


! Compare with Appendix I 
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A. MITHCHELL. 
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APPENDIX VII 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS FROM ENGLISH RECORD OFFICE. 


Some of these letters contain passages in cipher, with the writing as here given between 
the lines. The cipher is composed of a series of numerals, and may of course contain 
direct contradictions of the written words. But since the cipher of that period is changed, 
and the key is necessarily only known to those who have the charge of these affairs, it is 
impossible to burden the pages with useless matter. 


Extract from a letter from M. Kauderbach. 
(Rec. March 20", 1760). 
The Hague, March 14'", 1760. 
To Prince Galitzin. 

The courier of M. de Reischach has at hst returned, but he has not brought the answer 
so anxiously expected. This minister must receive his orders fro the Count de 
Stahremberg at Paris, just like the Count de Beschicheff. These gentlemen expect to 
receive them in two or three days. So we shall soon see what will be the end of this great 
affair. 

It is singular that we cannot ascertain whether England will really send a body of troops 
to Germany, and of what strength it will be. It is said that the King of Prussia and Prince 
Ferdinand earnestly request this transport, but they are not hurrying themselves about it in 
London. 

We have here a very singular man. It is the celebrated Count de St. Germain, known 
throughout Europe for his learning and his immense wealth. He is charged with an 
important commission in this country, and he talks much of saving France by different 
means from those formerly used by the famous Maid of Orleans. We must see how he 
will set about it. He has a store of precious stones of the greatest beauty. He claims to 
have snatched fro Nature her highest secrets and to know her throughout. But the most 
curious thing is that he is said to be over 110 years of age; he looks, however, not more 
than 45. Gaudeant bene nati. I wish I could get at his secret for your benefit, monsieur, 
and for my own also! He is a warm supporter of Mme de pompadour and of the marshal 
de Belleisle; and he detests the to brothers Paris, to whom he attributes all the misfortunes 
of France. He talks very freely of all that concerns this kingdom—from king to clown. 

The letters from Germany have brought us nothing new. 

Copy of a letter from M. Kauderbach. 
(Rec. March 25", 1760). 
The Hague, March 19", 1760. 
To Prince Galitzin. 

You will already have seen, monseigneur, the List of the Prussian Armies which a 
courier has brought to London, and which has also been communicated to M. Verelat at 
Berlin. The King of Prussia at the same time offers to verify its reality by causing a 
review of these force to be held before Mr. Mitchell. After this offer, how can the English 
Parliament fear to throw itself headlong into the projects of His Prussian Majesty and to 
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support him vigorously until his work is done and he can turn to something else? 

If you have read the Philosopher of Sans Souci, you will find like many others that he 
keeps his foremost desires always at the bottom of his heart. This abominable work, 
which the Prussians extol as the masterpiece of the human intellect, has been blasted and 
anathematized as it deserves from the pulpits of Amsterdam, and has caused many 
enthusiasts to open their eyes to the fine principles of their Gideon. Others carry their 
blindness to the further point, and persist in looking on this production as a forgery by his 
enemies. 

We are still awaiting the famous Reply, of which, it is said, and the only difficulty lies 
with France. M. d’Affry received a courier on Thursday, but he says not a word of what 
he brought. It would seem that he is waiting for something before sending him back, for 
he still retains him here. 

I spoke to you in a former letter, monseigneur, of the famous St. Germain, who is at this 
moment in Amsterdam, where he is staying with Sieur Hoope. He has seem Mr. Yorke at 
his house and remained there three hours. He has neither sent nor applied here to M. 
D’Affry and yet he told myself that he was charged with an important commission. But, 
to tell the truth, he appears to me too presuming and too incautious to believe him to be a 
highly trusted negotiator. I place him in the category with the famous Macanas, whom 
your Excellency knew here in 1747, or at least in that of the Count de Sekkendorff, who 
came here last year. I shall be much mistaken in him if he succeeds in his commission. 
Our Dutchmen are too thick-skulled to indulge in refinements. However, I have no longer 
any doubt that there are important negotiations on hand ... This man told me that France 
would cede Guadaloupe ... if at this price she could obtain Peace; ... This would perhaps 
be no evil ... if England abandoned Prussia to her own forces ... what do you think about 
it? ... 

M. Wassemar informs me that the Count de Bristo. Has had a long audience of the 
King of Spain, immediately after which he dispatched a courier. All else is matter of 
speculation. Germany offers me nothing interest to communicate, except the cruel and 
ceaseless sufferings of unhappy Saxony. The Prussians loudly declare that they will make 
it a desert. May God have mercy on this poor country. 

Extract from the letter of Prince de Galitzin. 
(Rec. March 25", 1760.) 
London, March 25, 1760. 
To M. de Kauderbach. 

I know the Count de St. Germain well by reputation. This singular man as been staying 
for some time in this country, and I do not know whether he likes it. there is someone 
here with whom he appears to be in correspondence, and this person declares that the 
object of the Count’s journey to Holland is merely some financial business. The gazettes 
and the people say that the King of Prussia reckoned on attacking the Austrians on the 
25'" inst. And the persons in office assert the t this monarch will gen the campaign with 
150,000 men (m 150?) 

It is certain that the Allies will muster in formidable strength this year in the campaign. 

There is some likelihood that the unexpected death of the Count de Bestouchef may delay 
the reply in question; though on the other hand, however, Prince de Galitzin. My first 
cousin, has already for some time past been authorized to remain as Minister to His Most 
Christian Majesty. 
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Copy of the letter from the Sieur Kauderbach. 
(Rec. March 31“, 1760.) 
(Decyphered> 
The Hague, March 28'", 1760. 
To Prince Galitzin, 

People here are talking more than ever of a private negotiation between England and 
France, and if one could judge by appearances one would be tempted to believe these 
reports had some foundation. I know for a certainty that Messrs. d’Affry and Yorke, after 
taking different route in order to meet at the Bois, did effect an interview there. I know 
further that they have had a second similar meeting on the Ryswick Road. I leave you to 
judge what may be the reason for this affectation of conferring in public, and which of 
the two is most to the point. 

The Prussians here say loudly that if the two Empresses do not lend themselves to 
Peace, France will go her own way. I hope that this may be only presumption on their 
part. M. de Reichach says “fear nothing” and he is sure of the harmony that reigns 
between his Court and France; but I am not so easy as he is. 

I have spoken to you of the Comte de St. Germain, who is here just now. M. d’Affry, 
after receiving him at his house where I have seen him in the best society, has just 
forbidden him the house, by order of his Court, and he has made this known to us. M. de 
ST. Germain says that this order comes from M. de Choiseul, that he is reproached with 
having meddled with the affairs of the Peace, and that in fact he has made a report to 
Marshal Belleisle, from whom he shows letters full of confidence, of certain dispositions 
which he discovered in a conversation with M. Yorke; that he also made it known that M. 
d’Affry was too neglectful of a certain person of rank here, who appeared very well 
disposed. Indeed this story will make a sensation. It is certain that M. St. Germain has a 
passport signed by the King of France, which is very honourable to him, and in which 
mention is made of his mission to Holland. It is also sure that he was charged with a 
commission the result of which M. de Belleisle awaited with keen impatience, as is 
shown by one of his letters. Mme de Pompadour, of whom M. de St. Germain is a great 
apologist, is also mixed up with it. But it is better that I should not mix myself up with 
these stories. 

Your Excellency will see by the Leyden Gazette that the King of Prussia has, for urgent 
cause, just withdrawn the commissions of the Shipowners of Emden. That means 
something. The Swedish Minister here has told me that in England they have set 
completely at liberty, with an indemnification of a thousand pounds, a Swedish vessel 
captured by a Prussian armateur, and that the latter has been declared a privateer. 

I add to this some remarkable writings of the philosopher of Sans Souci, and you will 
see that judgment is passed upon them in Switzerland. They have just accorded a kind of 
approbation to this book in Berlin, where it is to be reprinted by authority. It will be 
applauded by miscreants, but abhorred by all honest people, and the Supreme Being who 
is infamously outraged in it, will one day confound the impiety of its author and of those 
who give him their plaudits. 

Copy of letter from Prince Galitzin. 
(Rec. April 1”, 1760.) 
London, April 1”, 1760. 
To M. de Kauderbach, 
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I have read not without surprise the envenomed shaft of abominable impiety contained 
in fragments of the book in question, which you were kind enough to send me, although 
indeed nothing ought to surprise us on the part of this impious author. This latest 
production of his perverse mind is worthy of his odious sentiments. I shall be greatly 
obliged to you, monsieur, if you will kindly send me some time the whole of this book. I 
am not astonished that on the complaint of the Count de Galofkin the sale of this 
wretched book has been prohibited, but I am very much so that ... dares to announce 
publicly the printing of such blasphemy; and it seems to me that he may be made to 
repent of his boldness. 

I am utterly ignorant of what foundation there is for speaking, with you, of a private 
negotiation between England and France. Here, we do not hear the slightest hint of such 
as thing, and if it were so, I should have been able to learn something of it. those 
promenades spoken of in the Bois and at Reswyk do not appear of sufficient consequence 
to make one credit such remours, telling at most only of presumption on one side and of 
imprudence on the other. Nevertheless, perfectly innocent as this conduct may be, it is, I 
venture to say, very much out of place under present circumstances. Still less can one 
approve of this eager and confident affectation of insinuating to the same persons that it 
is only owing to a certain court that a certain Reply, so much wished for, does not arrive. 
Insinuations of this kind, being all reported here, cannot remain unknown to the persons 
interested. 

As to the language of the Prussians, it is well to pay no attention to it, and so all that 
they say about the two Empresses and France regarding the peace, is unworthy of 
consideration. All the world is equally anxious to conclude a peace, but a peace stale and 
honorable. The behaviour of the Count d’Affry by order of his court towards the Count 
de St. Germain who has emancipated himself from wishing to meddle with the affairs of 
the peace without the concurrence and participation of all the allied courts, sufficiently 
proved the falsity of the rumours which are current with you of a private negotiation, of 
which I have just spoken above. M. de St. Germain has everywhere been treated on the 
footing of an illustrious adventurer. Here, owing to his imprudence and his unguarded 
behaviour, he had been taken for a spy and treated accordingly. As for me, I, like 
yourself, think him somewhat of a fool. 

You, monsieur, have better means than I have f knowing the truth of the article in the 
Leyden Gazette that you have sent me concerning His Majesty the King of Prussia, who 
has just withdrawn their commissions from the ship-owners of Emden. All that I know 
about it is that the Baron de Kniphausen formerly gave these commissions from the King 
his master to all the English who wished to sail over the seas under the Prussian flag. 
Commissions of this kind were sold here by an Englishman, who was no longer of a mind 
to make use of them himself, to another. One may easily guess what disorder these kinds 
of venality would produce. I do not know whether it was owing to the representations of 
certain courts, which you will easily guess and of which the Swedish minister ought no 
longer to be ignorant, or that justice alone has had the principal share in it, that these 
great abuses and disorders have been mentioned to M. de Kniphausen, who has 
withdrawn several of these commissions of the King his master, and if not all of them as 
yet, it is to be believed that, the above-mentioned Leyden Gazette showing the true mind 
of His Prussian majesty on this matter, the remainder of these instruments of pillage will 
be withdrawn forthwith. 
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M. de Kniphausen yesterday received a courier from the king his master, but up to the 
present he seems disposed to keep the contents of the present he seems disposed to keep 
the contents of the dispatch to himself. The courier also brought a letter from the king 
through his minister.... 


Copy of letter from the count Laurwig to the Count 
De St. Germain, at Paris. 


Copenhagen, April 3°“, 1760. 

My inclination would certainly have led me to continue the honour of your 
acquaintance by letter, when no longer happy enough to be able to see you. But I have 
not had the pleasure of knowing your address, and I did not venture to trouble you until 
the Chamberlain, the Baron de Gleichen, gave me the assurance that you honoured me 
with your remembrance. Accept this token of my gratitude and of the joy that I feel in 
having once more found an opportunity of thanking you for all the kindness and 
friendship with which you honoured me in England. The sword which you presented to 
me and the letters which you wrote to me, I have kept as a possession too valuable for me 
ever to part with; but the honour of your remembrance of me is too deeply graven on my 
heart to allow me to lose this opportunity of assuring you of the profound esteem which is 
due to your dear self. Pray give me news of yourself and your commands if I an be of 
use to you in any way in this country; and believe me, I am so rejoiced to find my friend 
again (allow me to use this term) that I know not how to express all my gratitude to you. 
Pray receive this letter kindly, and believe that it is with true pleasure that I can repeat 
that I am and shall be throughout my life.... 

P.s. The address which is on this letter was given me by the Baron de Gleichen; he told 
me that you wished to be written to in this way. Should you, my dear Count, honour me 
with a reply, my address is: Count de Danneskeold Laurwig, knight Chamberlain and 
admiral. 


To the Comte de St. Germain, at the Hague. 
(Extract.) 
Amsterdam, April 27'", 1760. 
If a thunderbolt had struck me, I could not have been more confounded than I was at 
the Hague when I found that you had left. I will play my last stake and make all 
conceivable efforts in the hope of being able to pay my respects to you in person, for I am 
well aware, Monsieur, that you are the greatest lord on earth; I am only grieved that 
rascally people dare to give you trouble, and it is said that gold and intrigues are 
employed in opposition to your peaceful efforts. For the present I can breathe a little, for I 
am assured that M. d’Affry left suddenly on Thursday last for the Court and I hope from 
that that he will get what he deserves for having failed in what he owes to you, and I take 
him to be the cause of your long absence, and thus of my misfortune. If you find that I 
can be of use to you, count on my faithfulness; I have nothing but my arm and my blood, 
but this is gladly at your service. THE COUNT DE LA WATU. 


Copy of the letter of Mr. Cornet to the Count de Haslang. 
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The Hague, April 29", 1760. 
A foreigner who calls himself the Comte de St. Germain, whose origin and native 
country no one knows, but who is said to be extremely rich and very well received at 
different Courts in Europe, especially at that of France, after a residence of about three 
months which he has made here, has just disappeared when it was least expected. He has 
been intimately connected with the French Ambassador though he has been assiduous in 
seeing the Anglo-Prussian Ministers and partisans. Then, he has confided to some 
persons of distinction his correspondence with the Marshal Duc de Belleisle, who 
according to him was inclined to the re-establishment of peace between France and 
England, which he had in his pocket. The Count d’Affry made this known to the Duc de 
Choiseul who commanded him to see him no more and to threaten him with the Bastille 
if he continued to use such a language. The ambassador having given him this message in 
writing, the Count de St. Germain said publicly some days after that this minister had 
made enquiries about his health, that he had been extremely anxious about it and that he 
begged him to come and see him, the sooner the better; but that he had excused himself, 
on the pretext that having regard to orders received from his own court, he would not risk 
it. this contradictory conduct on the part of the ambassador is attributed to an order that 
had come to him from the Duc de Belleisle, and is regarded as a clear proof of the little 
unanimity reigning between the two French Secretaries of State. However that may be, 
the Count de St. Germain continued to say that what he had asserted was exact truth. On 
a second report that the Count d’Affry made on this to his Court, he was commanded to 
have him arrested and to demand his extradition to the King his master; getting wind of 
which, M. de St. Germain departed first for Helvoet Sluys. As we know that the Count 
was in the good graces of the King and in regular correspondence with the Duc de 
Belleisle, people are generally persuaded that he was charged with some commission, and 
that his disgrace was caused either by his indiscretion, or by the want of union which is 
said to exist in the French ministry. 
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Junky's Christmas 
By William S. Burroughs 


IT WAS Christmas Day and Danny the Car Wiper hit the street junksick and broke after seventy-two hours in the precinct jail. It was a clear bright 
day, but there was warmth in the sun. Danny shivered with an inner cold. He turned up the collar of his worn, greasy black overcoat. 


This beat benny wouldn't pawn for a deuce, he thought. 


He was in the West Nineties. A long block of brownstone rooming houses. Here and there a holy wreath in a clean black window. Danny's senses 
registered everything sharp and clear, with the painful intensity of junk sickness. The light hurt his dilated eyes. 


He walked past a car, darting his pale blue eyes sideways in quick appraisal. There was a package on the seat and one of the ventilator windows 
was unlocked. 


Danny walked on ten feet. No one in sight. He snapped his fingers and went through a pantomime of remembering something, and wheeled 
around. No one. 


A bad setup, he decided. The street being empty like this, I stand out conspicuous. Gotta make it fast. 


He reached for the ventilator window. A door opened behind him. Danny whipped out a rag and began polishing the car windows. He could feel 
the man standing behind him. 


"What're yuh doin'?" 

Danny turned as if surprised. "Just thought your car windows needed polishing, mister." 

The man had a frog face and a Deep South accent. He was wearing a camel's-hair overcoat. 

"My caah don't need polishin' or nothing stole out of it neither." 

Danny slid sideways as the man grabbed for him. "I wasn't lookin’ to steal nothing, mister. I'm from the South too. Florida - " 
"Goddammed sneakin' thief!" 

Danny walked away fast and turned a corner. 

Better get out of the neighborhood. That hick is likely to call the law. 


He walked fifteen blocks. Sweat ran down his body. There was an ache in his lungs. His lips drew back off his yellow teeth in a snarl of 
desperation. 


I gotta score somehow. If I had some decent clothes... 


Danny saw a suitcase standing in a doorway. Good leather. He stopped and pretended to look for a cigarette. 


Funny, he thought. No one around. Inside maybe, phoning for a cab. 


The corner was only a few houses. Danny took a deep breath and picked up the suitcase. He made the corner. Another block, another corner. The 
case was heavy. 


I got a score here all night, he thought. Maybe enough for a sixteenth and a room. Danny shivered and twitched, feeling a warm room and heroin 
emptying into his vein. Let's have a quick look. 


He opened the suitcase. Two long packages in brown wrapping paper. He took one out. It felt like meat. He tore the package open at one end, 
revealing a woman's naked foot. The toenails were painted with purple-red polish. He dropped the leg with a sneer of disgust. 


"Holy Jesus!" he exclaimed. "The routines people put down these days. Legs! Well I got a case anyway." He dumped the other leg out. No 
bloodstains. He snapped the case shut and walked away. 


"Legs!" he muttered. 


HE FOUND the Buyer sitting at a table in Jarrow's Cafeteria. 


"Thought you might be taking the day off." Danny said, putting the case down. 


The Buyer shook his head sadly. "I got nobody. So what's Christmas to me?" His eyes traveled over the case, poking, testing, looking for flaws. 
"What was in it?" 


"Nothing." 


"What's the matter? I don't pay enough?" 


" Itell you there wasn't nothing in it." 


"Okay. So somebody travels with an empty suitcase. Okay." He held up three fingers. 


"For Christ's sake, Gimpy, give me a nickel." 


"You got somebody else. Why don't he give you a nickel ?" 


"It's like I say, the case was empty." 


Gimpy kicked at the case disparingly. "It's all nicked up and kinda dirty- looking." He sniffed suspiciously. "How come it stink like that? Mexican 
leather?" 


"So am I in the leather business?" 


Gimpy shrugged- "Could be." He pulled out a roll of bills and peeled off three ones, dropping them on the table behind the napkin dispenser. "You 
want?" 


"Okay." Danny picked up the money. "You see George the Greek?" he asked. 


"Where you been? He got busted two days ago." 


" Oh ... That's bad." 


Danny walked out. Now where can I score? he thought. George the Greek had lasted so long, Danny thought of him as permanent. It was good H 
too, and no short counts. 


Danny went up to 103rd and Broadway. Nobody in Jarrow's. Nobody in the Automat. 


"Yeah, " he snarled. "All the pushers off on the nod someplace. What they care about anybody else? So long as they get in the vein. What they care 
about a sick junky?" 


He wiped his nose with one finger, looking around furtively. 


No use hitting those jigs in Harlem. Like as not get beat for my money or they slip me rat poison. Might find Pantapon Rose at Eighth and 23rd. 


There was no one he knew in the 23rd Street Thompson's. 


Jesus, he thought. Where is Everybody? 


He clutched his coat collar together with one hand, looking up and down the street. There's Joey from Brooklyn. I'd know that hat anywhere. 


Joey was walking away, with his back to Danny. He turned around. His face was sunken, skull-like. The gray eyes glittered under a greasy felt hat. 
Joey was sniffing at regular intervals and his eyes were watering. 


No use asking him, Danny thought. They looked at each other with the hatred of disappointment. 


"Guess you heard about George the Greek," Danny said. 


"Yeah. I heard. You been up to 103rd?" 


" Yeah. Just came from there. Nobody around." 


"Nobody around anyplace," Joey said. "I can't even score for goofballs." 


"Well, Merry Christmas, Joey. See you." 


"Yeah. See you." 


DANNY WAS walking fast. He had remembered a croaker on 18th Street. Of course the croaker had told him not to come back. Still, it was worth 
trying. 


A brownstone house with a card in the window: P. H. Zunniga, M.D. Danny rang the bell. He heard slow steps. The door opened, and the doctor 
looked at Danny with bloodshot brown eyes. He was weaving slightly and supported his plumb body against the doorjamb. His face was smooth, 
Latin, the little red mouth slack. He said nothing. He just leaned there, looking at Danny. 


Goddammed alcoholic, Danny thought. He smiled. 


"Merry Christmas, Doctor." 


The doctor did not reply. 


"You remember me, Doctor." Danny tried to edge past the doctor, into the house. 
"I'm sorry to trouble you on Christmas Day, but I've suffered another attack." 


"Attack?" 


"Yes. Facial neuralgia." Danny twisted one side of his face into a horrible grimace. The doctor recoiled slightly, and Danny pushed into the dark 
hallway. 


"Better shut the door or you'll be catching cold," he said jovially, shoving the door shut. 


The doctor looked at him, his eyes focusing visibly. "I can't give you a prescription," he said. 


"But Doctor, this is a legitimate condition. An emergency, you understand." 


" No prescription. Impossible. It's against the law." 


" You took an oath, Doctor. I'm in agony." Danny's voice shot up to a hysterical grating whine. 


The doctor winced and passed a hand over his forehead. 


"Let me think. I can give you one quarter-grain tablet. That's all I have in the house." 


"But, Doctor - a quarter G ...." 


The doctor stopped him. "If your condition is legitimate, you will not need more. If it isn't, I don't want anything to do with you. Wait right here." 


The doctor weaved down the hall, leaving a wake of alcoholic breath. He came back and dropped a tablet into Danny's hand. Danny wrapped the 
tablet in a piece of paper and tucked it away. 


" There is no charge." The doctor put his hand on the doorknob. "And now, my dear ..." 


"But, Doctor - can't you object the medication?" 


"No. You will obtain longer relief in using orally. Please not to return." The doctor opened the door. 


Well, this will take the edge off, and I still have money to put down on a room, Danny thought. 


He knew a drugstore that sold needles without question. He bought a 26-gauge insulin needle and eyedropper, which he selected carefully, 
rejecting models with a curved dropper or a thick end. Finally he bought a baby pacifier, to use instead of the bulb. He stopped in the Automat and 
stole a teaspoon. 


Danny put down two dollars on a six-dollar-a-week room in the West Forties, where he knew the landlord. He bolted the door and put his spoon, 
needle and dropper on a table by the bed. He dropped the tablet in the spoon and covered it with a dropperful of water. He held a match under the 
spoon until the tablet dissolved. He tore a strip of paper, wet it and wrapped it around the end of the dropper, fitting the needle over the wet paper 
to make an airtight connection. He dropped a piece of lint from his pocket into the spoon and sucked the liquid into the dropper through the needle, 
holding the needle in the lint to take up the last drop. 


Danny's hands trembled with excitement and his breath was quick. With a shot in front of him, his defences gave way, and junk sickness flooded 
his body. His legs began to twitch and ache. A cramp stirred in his stomach. Tears ran down his face from his smarting, burning eyes. He wrapped 
a handkerchief around his right arm, holding the end in his teeth. He tucked the handkerchief in, and began rubbing his arm to bring out a vein. 


Guess I can hit that one, he thought, running one finger along a vein. He picked up the dropper in his left hand. 


Danny heard a groan from the next room. He frowned with annoyance. Another groan. He could not help listening. He walked across the room, the 
dropper in his hand, and inclined his ear to the wall. The groans were coming at regular intervals, a horrible inhuman sound pushed out from the 
stomach. 


Danny listened for a full minute. He returned to the bed and sat down. Why don't someone call a doctor? he thought indignantly. It's a bringdown. 
He straightened his arm and poised the needle. He tilted his head, listening again. 


Oh, for Christ's sake! He tore off the handkerchief and placed the dropper in a water glass, which he hid behind the wastebasket. He stepped into 
the hall and knocked on the door of the next room. There was no answer. The groans continued. Danny tried the door. It was open. 


The shade was up and the room was full of light. He had expected an old person somehow, but the man on the bed was very young, eighteen or 
twenty, fully clothed and doubled up, with his hands clasped across his stomach. 


"What's wrong, kid?" Danny asked. 


The boy looked at him, his eyes blank with pain. Finally he got one word: "Kidneys." 


" Kidney stones?" Danny smiled. " I don't mean it's funny, kid. It's just ... I've faked it so many times. Never saw the real thing before. I'll call an 
ambulance." 


The boy bit his lip. "Won't come. Doctor's won't come." The boy hid his face in the pillow. 


Danny nodded. "They figure it's just another junky throwing a wingding for a shot. But your case is legit. Maybe if I went to the hospital and 
explained things... No, I guess that wouldn't be so good." 


"Don't live here," the boy said, his voice muffled. " They say I'm not entitled." 


" Yeah, I know how they are, the bureaucrat bastards. I had a friend once, died of snakebite right in the waiting room. They wouldn't even listen 
when he tried to explain a snake bit him. He never had enough moxie. That was fifteen years ago, down in Jacksonville ..." 


Danny trailed off. Suddenly he put out his thin, dirty hand and touched the boy's shoulder. 


"I- I'm sorry, kid. You wait. I'll fix you up." 


He went back to his room and got the dropper, and returned to the boy's room. 


"Roll up your sleeve, kid. "The boy fumbled his coat sleeve with a weak hand. 


"That's okay. I'll get it." Danny undid the shirt button at the wrist and pushed the shirt and coat up, baring a thin brown forearm. Danny hesitated, 
looking at the dropper. Sweat ran down his nose. The boy was looking up at him. Danny shoved the needle in the boy's forearm and watched the 
liquid drain into the flesh. He straightened up. 


The boy lay down, stretching. "I feel real sleepy. Didn't sleep all last night." His eyes were closing. 


Danny walked across the room and pulled the shade down. He went back to his room and closed the door without locking it. He sat on the bed, 
looking at the empty dropper. It was getting dark outside. Danny's body ached for junk, but it was a dull ache now, dull and hopeless. Numbly, he 
took the needle of the dropper and wrapped it in a piece of paper. Then he wrapped the needle and dropper together. He sat there with the package 
in his hand. Gotta stash this someplace, he thought. 


Suddenly a warm flood pulsed through his veins and broke in his head like a thousand golden speedballs. 


For Christ's sake, Danny thought. I must have scored for the immaculate fix! 


The vegetable serenity of junk settled in his tissues. His face went slack and peaceful, and his head fell forward. 


Danny the Car Wiper was on the nod. 


Seven Souls 
By William S. Burroughs © 


The ancient Egyptians postulated seven souls. 


Top soul, and the first to leave at the moment of death, is Ren, the Secret Name. This corresponds to my Director. He directs the film of your life 
from conception to death. The Secret Name is the title of your film. When you die, that's where Ren came in. 


Second soul, and second one off the sinking ship, is Sekem: Energy, Power, Light. The Director gives the orders, Sekem presses the right buttons. 


Number three is Khu, the Guardian Angel. He, she, or it is third man out ... depicted as flying away across a full moon, a bird with luminous wings 
and head of light. Sort of thing you might see on a screen in an Indian restaurant in Panama. The Khu is responsible for the subject and can be 
injured in his defense-but not permanently, since the first three souls are eternal. They go back to Heaven for another vessel. The four remaining 
souls must take their chances with the subject in the Land of the Dead. 


Number four is Ba, the Heart, often treacherous. This is a hawk's body with your face on it, shrunk down to the size of a fist. Many a hero has been 
brought down, like Samson, by a perfidious Ba. 


Number five is Ka, the Double, most closely associated with the subject. The Ka, which usually reaches adolescence at the time of bodily death, is 
the only reliable guide through the Land of the Dead to the Western Lands. 


Number six is Khaibit, the Shadow, Memory, your whole past conditioning from this and other lives. 


Number seven is Sekhu, the Remains. 


I first encountered this concept in Norman Mailer's Ancient Evenings, and saw that it corresponded precisely with my own mythology, developed 
over a period of many years, since birth in fact. 


Ren, the Director, the Secret Name, is your life story, your destiny-in one word or one sentence, what was your life about? 


Nixon: Watergate. 


Billy the Kid: Quien es? 


And what is the Ren of the Director? 


Actors frantically packing in thousands of furnished rooms and theatrical hotels: "Don't bother with all that junk, John. The Director is onstage! 
And you know what that means in show biz: every man for himself " 


Sekem corresponds to my Technician: Lights. Action. Camera. 


"Look, boss, we don't got, enough Sek to fry an elderly woman in a fleabag hotel fire. And you want a hurricane?" 


"Well, Joe, we'll just have to start faking it." 


"Fucking moguls don't even know what buttons to push or what happens when you push them. Sure, start faking it and leave the details to Joe." 


Look, from a real disaster you get a pig of Sek: sacrifice, tears, heartbreak, heroism and violent death. Always remember, one case of VD yields 
more Sek than a cancer ward. And you get the lowest acts of which humans are capable-remember the Italian steward who put on women's clothes 
and so filched a seat in a lifeboat? "A cur in human shape, certainly he was born and saved to set a new standard by which to judge infamy and 
shame." 

With a Sek surplus you can underwrite the next one, but if the first one's a fake you can't underwrite a shithouse. 


Sekem is second man out: "No power left in this set." He drinks a bicarbonate of soda and disappears in a belch. 


Lots of people don't have a Khu these days. No Khu would work for them. Mafioso Don: "Get offa me, Khu crumb! Worka for a living!" 


Ba, the Heart: that's sex. Always treacherous. Suck all the Sek out of a man. Many Bas have poison juices. 


The Ka is about the only soul a man can trust. If you don't make it, he don't make it. But it is very difficult to contact your real Ka. 


Sekhu is the physical body, and the planet is mostly popu- lated with walking Sekhus, just enough Sek to keep them moving. 


The Venusian invasion is a takeover of the souls. Ren is degraded by Hollywood down to John Wayne levels. Sekem works for the Company. The 
Khus are all transparent fakes. The Bas is rotten with AIDS. The Ka is paralyzed. Khaibit sits on you like a nagging wife. Sekhu is poisoned with 
radiation and contaminants and cancer. 


There is intrigue among the souls, and treachery. No worse fate can befall a man than to be surrounded by traitor souls. And what about Mr. Eight- 
Ball, who has these souls? They don't exist without him, and he gets the dirty end of every stick. 


Eights of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your dirty rotten vampires. 


A hundred years ago there were rat-killing dogs known as "Fancies." A man bet on his "Fancy," how many rats he would kill. The rats were 
confined in a circular arena too high for a rat to jump over. But they formed pyramids, so that the top rats could escape. 


Sekhu is bottom rat in the pyramid. Like the vital bottom integer in a serial, when that goes, the whole serial universe goes up in smoke. It never 
existed. 


Angelic boys who walk on water, sweet inhuman voices from a distant star. The Khu, sweet bird of night, with luminous wings and a head of light, 
flies across the full moon . . . a born-again redneck raises his shotgun. .. . 


"Stinkin' Khu!" 


The Egyptians recognized many degrees of immortality. The Ren and the Sekem and the Khu are relatively immortal, but still subject to injury. 
The other souls who survive physical death are much more precariously situated. 


Can any soul survive the searing fireball of an atomic blast? If human and animal souls are seen as electromagnetic force fields, such fields could 
be totally disrupted by a nuclear explosion. The mummy's nightmare: disintegration of souls, and this is precisely the ultrasecret and supersensitive 
function of the atom bomb: a Soul Killer, to alleviate an escalating soul glut. 


"Stacked up, you understand, like cordwood, and nonrecyclable by the old Hellfire expedient, like fucking plastics." 


We have to stay ahead of ourselves and the Ivans, lest some joker endanger national security by braying out, "You have souls. You can survive 


your physical death!" 


Ruins of Hiroshima on screen. Pull back to show the Techni- cian at a switchboard. Behind him, Robert Oppenheimer flanked by three middle- 
aged men in dark suits, with the cold dead look of heavy power. 

The Technician twiddles his knobs. He gives the O.K. sign. 

"All clear." 

"Are you sure?" 

The Technician shrugs. "The instruments say so." 

Oppy says: "Thank God it wasn't a dud." 

"Oh, uh, hurry with those printouts, Joe." 

"Yes, sir." He looked after them sourly, thinking: Thank Joe it wasn't a dud. God doesn't know what buttons to push. 


However, some very tough young souls, horribly maimed and very disgruntled, do survive Hiroshima and come back to endanger national 
security. So the scientists are put to work to devise a Super Soul-Killer. 


No job too dirty for a fucking scientist. 


They start with animals. There are some laboratory accidents. 


"Run for your lives, gentlemen! A purple-assed baboon has survived '23 Skiddoo'!" 


"It's the most savage animal on earth!" 


The incandescent baboon soul bursts through a steel door, it rips like wet paper. Had to vaporize the installation. Lost expensive equipment and 
personnel. Irreplaceable, some of them. Real soul-food chefs, you might say; cordon bleu. 


Well, trial and error. We now have Soul-Killers that don't quit. State of the fart, sure, the Big Fart. We know how it's all going to end. The first 
sound and the last sound. Meanwhile, all personnel on Planet Earth are confined to quarters. Convince them they got no souls, it's more humane 
that way. 


Scientists always said there is no such thing as a soul. Now they are in a position to prove it. Total Death. Soul Death. It's what the Egyptians 
called the Second and Final Death. This awesome power to destroy souls forever is now vested in farsighted and responsible men in the State 
Department, the CIA, and the Pentagon. 


The President, with his toadies and familiars, is now five hun- dred feet down in solid rock with enough fine foods, wines and liqueurs to last two 
hundred years, and the longevity drugs to enjoy them all. (Held off the market, in the interests of national security.) 


A teen-aged President appears on national TV, his well-cut suit hanging loose on his skinny frame, to pipe out in adolescent treble, alternately 
pompous and cracking: 

"We categorically deny that there are any [crack] so-called Fountain-of- Youth drugs, procedures or treatments [crack] that are being held back 
from the American people [crack]." He flashes a boyish smile and runs a comb through his abundant, unruly hair. "And I categorically dismiss as 
without foundation rumors that I myself, the First Lady, my fag son and my col- leagues in the Cabinet are sustaining ourselves by state-of-the- art 
vampiric technology, drawing off from the American pimples [crack giggle] so-called ‘energy units'!" 


His hair stands up and crackles, and he gives the American people the finger and barks out: 
"I got mine, fuck you! Every crumb for himself." 


Allen Ginsberg says you got no soul. The ancient Egyptians say you got seven of these bastards, and Pharaohs got fourteen, what they get for 
being Pharaohs. Like Kim Carsons, a Pharaoh in his little patch. Remember, a man with absolute power in one windblown piece of desert or one 
backwoods shantytown has more power than the President of the United States. He's got the immediate power of Death. 


So Joe the Dead has two sets playing against each other: Bickford and Hart, both Rens, Directors, with their Sekem Technicians and an army of 


Guardian Angels. Now we get down to Noncoms and they cop out, don't want no part of the Land of the Dead on human terms. 


Ren is always the first off a sinking ship, like the rat he is. He's got nothing to worry about. Back to the studio, where he picks up a new script. 
Maybe he wins an Oscar on you, some film credits at least. He's eternal as Hollywood, eternal as the Stage itself. 


"All the world's a stage..." 
Players come and go. Ren leafs through scripts. "Yes, I think this one, B.J. Art and box office. The way I see it, it's a classic, see?" 


And Sekem is "permanent party." He knows what buttons to push to get the show moving, soldiers where they are sup- posed to be, for the most 
devastating ambush in history. The battle of Dead Souls, fought in the Land of the Dead after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


"The tide is coming in from Hiroshima you dumb Earth hicks. Sauve qui peut." 


So when it got too hot for Renny he took off, leaving Joe there. That's one reason Joe hates all Rens. His souls were hideously burned in the blast. 
His destiny burned off, in terrible pain from the phantom souls seared by the fires of Hell, pulled back to make slingshots and scout knives, to 
make more guns, to make more noise and Joe is supersensitive to noise, a slammed door keys in the pain almost gone and then Kim's morphine 
pinned him back to the Cemetery. 


"The best Technician in or out of Hell, and he wants me to make air guns or brass knucks and black'acks . . . music-box pistols that tinkle out the 
Danse Macabre ... maybe we should open a fucking novelty store with itching powder and plaster turds. Is this what I was brought back for?" 


They say passing a kidney stone is the worst pain a man can experience, and they'll let you pass one right in the ER before they'll give you a shot. 


"Might be an addict . . . gotta run an X ray." 
"Machine's broke, doctor." 
"Well then, there's not a thing I can do." 


Having your Ren burned out is worse, much worse. The searing, throbbing pain is always there, with no purpose to take your mind off it. 


Look at a Man of Destiny. Every step, every gesture is handed to him right on cue. All he has to do is ham it up. But when you have to pick up 
your dead carcass and move it step by bloody step on jagged hunks of white-hot metal and steaming orange juice... 


No studio will touch me with a pitchfork. So I threw in with Kim and Hall. 


You reckon ill who leave me out. When me you fly I am the wings. 


And who else is going to get this show into space? 

The Tech Sergeants who know how to get a job done. Hart and Bickford, poor players to strut and fret their hour upon the stage. Mike Chase as 
their Guardian Angel. The Ba, the Heart, made in Hollywood. 

Bristling with idiot suspicions, Hart and Bickford could never trust a Ka. And anybody been to Hell and back knows that the Ka, the Double, is the 
only one in the whole rotten lot you can trust, because if you don't make it, he don't make it. Hart and Bickford can never admit that they might not 
make it. 

Knowing you might not make it... in that knowledge courage is born. Bickford and Hart can't take that chance, so they will never know courage. 
And a coward is the worst of all masters. 


Excerpt from: : THE WESTERN LANDS. A Book of the Dead for The Nuclear Age. 


My Mother and I Would Like to Know 
by William S. Burroughs 


[From Evergreen Review Reader #67, June 1969.] 


The uneasy spring of 1988. Under the pretext of drug control, suppressive police states have been set up throughout the Western world. The 
precise programming of thought, feeling, and apparent sensory impressions by the technology outlined in bulletin 2332 enables the police states to 
maintain a democratic facade from behind which they loudly denounce as criminal perverts and drug addicts anyone who opposes the control 
machine. Underground armies operate in the large cities, enturbulating the police with false information through anonymous phone calls and 
letters. Police with drawn guns erupt at the senator's dinner party, a very special dinner party too, that would tie up a sweet thing in surplus planes. 


"We been tipped off a nude reefer party is going on here. Take the place apart, boys, and you folks keep your clothes on or I'll blow your filthy 
guts out." 


We put out false alarms on the police short wave directing patrol cars to nonexistent crimes and riots which enables us to strike somewhere else. 
Squads of false police search and beat the citizenry. False construction workers tear up streets, rupture water mains, cut power connections. Infra- 
sound installations set off every burglar alarm in the city. Our aim is total chaos. 


Loft room, map of the city on the wall. Fifty boys with portable tape recorders record riots from TV. They are dressed in identical grey flannel 
suits. They strap on the recorders under gabardine topcoats and dust their clothes lightly with tear gas. They hit the rush hour in a flying wedge, 
riot recordings on full blast, police whistles, screams, breaking glass, crunch of night sticks, tear gas flapping from their clothes. They scatter, put 
on press cards, and come back to cover the action. Bearded Yippies rush down a street with hammers, breaking every window on both sides, leave 
a wake of screaming burglar alarms, strip off the beards, reverse collars, and they are fifty clean priests throwing gasoline bombs under every car - 
WHOOSH a block goes up behind them. In fireman uniforms, arrive with axes and hoses to finish the good work. 


In Mexico, South and Central America, guerrilla units are forming an army of liberation to free the United States. In North Africa, from Tangier to 
Timbuktu, corresponding units prepare to liberate Western Europe and the United Kingdom. Despite disparate aims and personnel of its 
constituent members, the underground is agreed on basic objectives. We intend to march on the police machine everywhere. We intend to destroy 
the police machine and all its records. We intend to destroy all dogmatic verbal systems. The family unit and its cancerous expansion into tribes, 
countries, nations, we will eradicate at its vegetable roots. We don't want to hear any more family talk, mother talk, father talk, cop talk, priest talk, 
country talk or party talk. To put it country simple, we have heard enough bullshit. 


Iam on my way from London to Tangier. In North Africa I will contact the wild boy packs that range from the outskirts of Tangier to Timbuktu. 
Rotation and exchange is a keystone of the underground. I am bringing them modern weapons: laser guns, infrasound installations, Deadly Orgone 
Radiation. I will learn their specialized skills and transfer wild boy units to the Western cities. We know that the West will invade Africa and 
South America in an all-out attempt to crush the guerrilla units. Doktor Kurt Unruh von Steiplatz, in his four-volume treatise on the authority 
sickness, predicts these latter-day crusades. We will be ready to strike in their cities and to resist in the territories we now hold. Meanwhile we 
watch and train and wait. 


I have a thousand faces and a thousand names. I am nobody I am everybody. I am me I am you. I am here there forward back in out. I stay 
everywhere I stay nowhere. I stay present I stay absent. 

Disguise is not a false beard, dyed hair, and plastic surgery. Disguise is clothes and bearing and behavior that leaves no questions unanswered... 
American tourist with a wife he calls "Mother"... old queen on the make... dirty beatnik... marginal film producer... Every article of my luggage 
and clothing is carefully planned to create a certain impression. Behind this impression I can operate without interference for a time. Just so long, 
and long enough. So I walk down Boulevard Pasteur handing out money to guides and shoe-shine boys. And that is only one of the civic things I 
did. I bought one of those souvenir matchlocks clearly destined to hang over a false fireplace in West Palm Beach, Florida, and I carried it around 
wrapped in brown paper with the muzzle sticking out. I made inquiries at the Consulate: 


"Now Mother and I would like to know." 


And "Mother and I would like to know" in American Express and the Minzah pulling wads of money out of my pocket "How much shall I give 
them?" I asked the vice-consul, for a horde of guides had followed me into the Consulate. "I wonder if you've met my congressman Joe Link?" 


Nobody gets through my cover, I assure you. There is no better cover than a nuisance and a bore. When you see my cover you don't look further. 
You look the other way fast. For use on any foreign assignment there is nothing like the old reliable American tourist cameras and fight meters 
slung all over him. 


"How much shall I give him, Mother?" 


I can sidle up to any old bag, she nods and smiles it's all so familiar "must be that cute man we met on the plane over from Gibraltar Captain Clark 
welcomes you aboard and he says: 'Now what's this form? I don't read Arabic.' Then he turns to me and says 'Mother I need help.’ And I show him 
how to fill out the form and after that he would come up to me on the street this cute man so helpless bobbing up everywhere." 


"What's he saying, Mother?" 


"I think he wants money." 


"They all do." He turns to an army of beggars, guides, shoe-shine boys, and whores of all sexes and makes an ineffectual gesture. 


"Go away! Scram off!" 


"One dirhem Meester." 


"One cigarette." 


"You want beeg one Meester?" 


And the old settlers pass on the other side. No they don't get through my cover. And I have a lot of special numbers for emergency use... Character 
with wild eyes that spin in little circles believes trepanning is the last answer pull you into a garage and try to do the job with an electric drill 
straight away. 


"Now if you'll kindly take a seat here." 


"Say what is this?” 


"All over ina minute and you'll be out of that rigid cranium." 


So word goes out stay away from that one. You need him like a hole in the head. I have deadly old-style bores who are translating the Koran into 
Provençal or constructing a new cosmology based on "brain breathing." And the animal lover with exotic pets. The CIA man looks down with 
moist suspicious brow at the animal in his lap. It is a large ocelat its claws pricking into his flesh, and every time he tries to shove it away the 
animal growls and digs in. I won't be seeing that Bay of Pigs again. 


So I give myself a week on the build-up and make contact. Colonel Bradly knows the wild boys better than any man in Africa. In fact he has given 
his whole life to youth and, it would seem, gotten something back. There is talk of the devil's bargain and in fact he is indecently young looking 
for a man of sixty odd. As the Colonel puts it with engaging candor: 


"The world is not my home you understand here on young people." 


We have lunch on the terrace of his mountain house. A heavily wooded garden with pools and paths stretches down to a cliff over the sea. Lunch 
is turbot in cream sauce, grouse, wild asparagus, peaches in wine. Quite a change from the grey cafeteria food I have been subjected to in Western 


cities where I pass myself off a one of the faceless apathetic citizens searched and questioned by the police on every corner, set upon by brazen 
muggers, stumbling home to my burglarized apartment to find the narcotics squad going through my medicine chest again. We are served by a 
lithe young Malay with bright red gums. Colonel Bradly jabs a fork at him. 


"Had a job getting that dish through immigration. The Consulate wasn't at all helpful." After lunch we settle down to discuss my assignment. 


"The wild boys are an overflow from North African cities that started in 1969. The uneasy Spring of 1969 in Marrakech. Spring in Marrakech is 
always uneasy each day a little hotter knowing what Marrakech can be in August. That Spring gasoline gangs prowled the rubbish heaps, alleys, 
and squares of the city dousing just anybody with gasoline and setting that person on fire. They rush in anywhere nice young couple sitting in their 
chintzy middle-class living room when hello yes hello the gas boys rush in douse them head to foot with a pump fire extinguisher full of gasoline, 
and I got some good pictures from a closet where I had prudently taken refuge. Shot of the boy who lit the match he let the rank and file slosh his 
couple then he lit a Swan match face young pure pitiless as the cleansing fire brought the match close enough to catch the fumes. Then he lit a 
Player with the same match sucked the smoke in and smiled he was listening to the screams and I thought my God what a cigarette ad: Clam bake 
on a beach the BOY there with a match. He is looking at two girls in bikinis. As he lights the match they lean forward with a LUCKYSTRIKE 
CHESTERFIEIDOLDGOLDCAMELPLA YER in the bim and give a pert little salute. The BOY turned out to be the hottest property in 
advertising. Enigmatic smile on the delicate young face. Just what is the BOY looking at? We had set out to sell cigarettes or whatever else we 
were paid to sell. The BOY was too hot to handle. Temples were erected to the BOY and there were posters of his face seventy feet high and all 
the teenagers began acting like the BOY looking at you with a dreamy look, lips parted over the Wheaties. They all bought BOY shirts and BOY 
knives running around like wolf packs, burning looting killing it spread everywhere all that summer in Marrakech the city would light up at night 
human torches flickering on walls, trees, fountains all very romantic you could map the dangerous areas sitting on your balcony under the stars 
sipping a Scotch. I looked across the square and watched a tourist burning in blue fire they had gasoline that burned in all colors by them... (He 
turned on the projector and stepped to the edge of the balcony)... Just look at them out there all those little figures dissolving in light. Rather like 
fairy land isn't it except for the smell of gasoline and burning flesh. 


"Well they called in a strong man Colonel Arachnid Ben Driss who cruised the city in trucks rounded up the gas boys took them outside the walls 
shaved their heads and machine-gunned them. Survivors went underground or took to the deserts and the mountains where they evolved different 
ways of life and modes of combat." 


The Man Who Taught His Asshole to Talk 
By William S. Burroughs © 


Did I ever tell you about the man who taught his ass to talk? His whole abdomen would move up and down you dig farting out the words. It was 
unlike anything I had ever heard. 

This ass talk had sort of a gut frequency. It hit you right down there like you gotta go. You know when the old colon gives you the elbow and it 
feels sorta cold inside, and you know all you have to do is turn loose? Well this talking hit you right down there, a bubbly, thick stagnant sound, a 
sound you could smell. 


This man worked for a carnival you dig, and to start with it was like a novelty ventri-liquist act. Real funny, too, at first. He had a number he called 
The Better Ole that was a scream, I tell you. I forget most of it but it was clever. Like, "Oh I say, are you still down there, old thing?" 


"Nah I had to go relieve myself." 


After a while the ass start talking on its own. He would go in without anything prepared and his ass would ad-lib and toss the gags back at him 
every time. 


Then it developed sort of teeth-like little raspy in-curving hooks and start eating. He thought this was cute at first and built an act around it, but the 
asshole would eat its way through his pants and start talking on the street, shouting out it wanted equal rights. It would get drunk, too, and have 
crying jags nobody loved it and it wanted to be kissed same as any other mouth. Finally it talked all the time day and night, you could hear him for 
blocks screaming at it to shut up, and beating it with his fist, and sticking candles up it, but nothing did any good and the asshole said to him Its 
you who will shut up in the end. Not me. Because we dont need you around here any more. I can talk and eat AND shit. 


After that he began waking up in the morning with a transparent jelly like a tadpoles tail all over his mouth. This jelly was what the scientists call 
un-D.T., Undifferentiated Tissue, which can grow into any kind of flesh on the human body. He would tear it off his mouth and the pieces would 
stick to his hands like burning gasoline jelly and grow there, grow anywhere on him a glob of it fell. So finally his mouth sealed over, and the 
whole head would have have amputated spontaneous - except for the EYES you dig. Thats one thing the asshole COULDN'T do was see. It needed 
the eyes. But nerve connections were blocked and infiltrated and atrophied so the brain couldnt give orders any more. It was trapped in the skull, 
sealed off. For a while you could see the silent, helpless suffer-ing of the brain behind the eyes, then finally the brain must have died, because the 
eyes WENT OUT, and there was no more feeling in them than a crabs eyes on the end of a stalk. 


Excerpt From: Naked Lunch. 


The Mayan Caper 
By William S. Burroughs 


Joe Brundige brings you the shocking story of the Mayan Caper exclusive to The Evening News— 


A Russian scientist has said: "We will travel not only in space but in time as well"—I have just returned from a thousand-year time trip and I am 
here to tell you what I saw— And to tell you how such time trips are made— It is a precise operation—It is difficult—It is dangerous —It is the 
new frontier and only the adventurous need apply—But it belongs to anyone who has the courage and know-how to enter—It belongs to you— 


I started my trip in the morgue with old newspapers, folding in today with yesterday and typing out composites—When you skip through a 
newspaper as most of us do you see a great deal more than you know—In fact you see it all on a subliminal level—Now when I fold today's paper 
in with yesterday's paper and arrange the pictures to form a time section montage, I am literally moving back to the time when I read yesterday's 
paper, that is traveling in time back to yesterday—lI did this eight hours a day for three months—I went back as far as the papers went—I dug out 
old magazines and forgotten novels and letters—I made fold-ins and composites and I did the same with photos— 


The next step was carried out in a film studio—I learned to talk and think backward on all levels—This was done by running film and sound track 
backward— For example a picture of myself eating a full meal was reversed, from satiety back to hunger—First the film was run at normal speed, 
then in slow-motion—The same procedure was extended to other physiological processes including orgasm—(It was explained to me that I must 
put aside all sexual prudery and reticence, that sex was perhaps the heaviest anchor holding one in present time.) For three months I worked with 
the studio—My basic training in time travel was completed and I was now ready to train specifically for the Mayan assignment— 


I went to Mexico City and studied the Mayans with a team of archaeologists—The Mayans lived in what is now Yucatan, British Honduras, and 
Guatemala—I will not recapitulate what is known of their history, but some observations on the Mayan calendar are essential to understanding this 
report—The Mayan calendar starts from a mythical date 5 Ahua 8 Cumhu and rolls on to the end of the world, also a definite date depicted in the 
codices as a God pouring water on the earth— The Mayans had a solar, a lunar, and a ceremonial calendar rolling along like interlocking wheels 
from 5 Ahua 8 Cumhu to the end—The absolute power of the priests, who formed about 2 percent of the population, depended on their control of 
this calendar—The extent of this number monopoly can be deduced from the fact that the Mayan verbal language contains no number above ten— 
Modern Mayan-speaking Indians use Spanish numerals—Mayan agriculture was of the slash and burn type—They had no plows. Plows can not be 
used in the Mayan area because there is a strata of limestone six inches beneath the surface and the slash and burn method is used to this day— 
Now slash and burn agriculture is a matter of precise timing—The brush must be cut at a certain time so it will have time to dry and the burning 
operation carried out before the rains start—A few days' miscalculation and the year's crop is lost— 


The Mayan writings have not been fully deciphered, but we know that most of the hieroglyphs refer to dates in the calendar, and these numerals 
have been translated—It is probable that the other undeciphered symbols refer to the ceremonial calendar—There are only three Mayan codices in 
existence, one in Dresden, one in Paris, one in Madrid, the others having been burned by Bishop Landa—Mayan is very much a living language 
and in the more remote villages nothing else is spoken—More routine work—I studied Mayan and listened to it on the tape recorder and mixed 
Mayan in with English—I made innumerable photomontages of Mayan codices and artifacts—the next step was to find a "vessel"—We sifted 
through many candidates before settling on a young Mayan worker recently arrived from Yucatan—This boy was about twenty, almost black, with 
the sloping forehead and curved nose of the ancient Mayans—(The physical type has undergone little alteration)—He was illiterate—He had a 
history of epilepsy—He was what mediums call a "sensitive"— For another three months I worked with the boy on the tape recorder mixing his 
speech with mine—(I was quite fluent in Mayan at this point—Unlike Aztec it is an easy language.) It was time now for "the transfer 
operation"—"I" was to be moved into the body of this young Mayan— The operation is illegal and few are competent to practice it—I was referred 
to an American doctor who had become a heavy metal addict and lost his certificate—"He is the best transfer artist in the industry" I was told "For 
a price." 


We found the doctor in a dingy office on the Avenida Cinco de Mayo—He was a thin grey man who flickered in and out of focus like an old film 
—I told him what I wanted and he looked at me from a remote distance without warmth or hostility or any emotion I had ever experienced in 
myself or seen in another—He nodded silently and ordered the Mayan boy to strip, and ran practiced fingers over his naked body—The doctor 
picked up a box-like instrument with electrical attachments and moved it slowly up and down the boy's back from the base of the spine to the neck 
—The instrument clicked like a Geiger counter—The doctor sat down and explained to me that the operation was usually performed with "the 
hanging technique"—The patient's neck is broken and during the orgasm that results he passes into the other body—This method, however, was 


obsolete and dangerous—For the operation to succeed you must work with a pure vessel who has not been subject to parasite invasion— Such 
subjects are almost impossible to find in present time he stated flatly—His cold grey eyes flicked across the young Mayan's naked body: 


"This subject is riddled with parasites—If I were to employ the barbarous method used by some of my learned colleagues—(nameless assholes)— 
you would be eaten body and soul by crab parasites—My technique is quite different—I operate with molds— Your body will remain here intact in 
deepfreeze—On your return, if you do return, you can have it back." He looked pointedly at my stomach sagging from sedentary city life—"You 
could do with a stomach tuck, young man—But one thing at a time—The transfer operation will take some weeks— And I warn you it will be 
expensive." 


I told him that cost was no object—The News was behind me all the way—He nodded briefly: "Come back at this time tomorrow." When we 
returned to the doctor's office he introduced me to a thin young man who had the doctor's cool removed grey eyes—"This is my photographer—I 
will make my molds from his negatives." The photographer told me his name was Jiminez—("Just call me ‘Jimmy the Take'")—We followed the 
"Take" to a studio in the same building equipped with a 35 millimeter movie camera and Mayan backdrops—He posed us naked in erection and 
orgasm, cutting the images in together down the middle line of our bodies—Three times a week we went to the doctor's office—He looked through 
rolls of film his eyes intense, cold, impersonal—And ran the clicking box up and down our spines—Then he injected a drug which he described as 
a variation of the apomorphine formula— The injection caused simultaneous vomiting and orgasm and several times I found myself vomiting and 
ejaculating in the Mayan vessel—The doctor told me these exercises were only the preliminaries and that the actual operation, despite all 
precautions and skills, was still dangerous enough. 


At the end of three weeks he indicated the time has come to operate—He arranged us side by side naked on the operating table under floodlights— 
With a phosphorescent pencil he traced the middle line of our bodies from the cleft under the nose down to the rectum —Then he injected a blue 
fluid of heavy cold silence as word dust fell from demagnetized patterns—From a remote Polar distance I could see the doctor separate the two 
halves of our bodies and fitting together a composite being—I came back in other flesh the lookout different, thoughts and memories of the young 
Mayan drifting through my brain— 


The doctor gave me a bottle of the vomiting drug which he explained was efficacious in blocking out any control waves—He also gave me another 
drug which, if injected into a subject, would enable me to occupy his body for a few hours and only at night. "Don't let the sun come up on you or 
it's curtains—zero eaten by crab—And now there is the matter of my fee." 


I handed him a brief case of bank notes and he faded into the shadows furtive and seedy as an old junky. 


The paper and the embassy had warned me that I would be on my own, a thousand years from any help— I had a vibrating camera gun sewed into 
my fly, a small tape recorder and a transistor radio concealed in a clay pot—I took a plane to Mérida where I set about contacting a "broker" who 
could put me in touch with a "time guide"—Most of these so-called "brokers" are old drunken frauds and my first contact was no exception—I had 
been warned to pay nothing until I was satisfied with the arrangements—I found this "broker" in a filthy hut on the outskirts surrounded by a 
rubbish heap of scrap iron, old bones, broken pottery and worked flints—I produced a bottle of aguardiente and the broker immediately threw 
down a plastic cup of the raw spirit and sat there swaying back and forth on a stool while I explained my business—He indicated that what I 
wanted was extremely difficult—Also dangerous and illegal—He could get into trouble—Besides I might be an informer from the Time Police— 
He would have to think about it 


—He drank two more cups of spirit and fell on the floor in a stupor—The following day I called again—He had thought it over and perhaps—In 
any case he would need a week to prepare his medicines and this he could only do if he were properly supplied with aguardiente—And he poured 
another glass of spirits slopping full—Extremely dissatisfied with the way things were going I left—As I was walking back toward town a boy fell 
in beside me. 


"Hello, Meester, you look for broker yes?—Muy know good one—Him," he gestured back toward the hut. "No good borracho son bitch bastard— 
Take mucho dinero— No do nothing—You come with me, Meester." 


Thinking I could not do worse, I accompanied the boy to another hut built on stilts over a pond—A youngish man greeted us and listened silently 
while I explained what I wanted—The boy squatted on the floor rolling a marijuana cigarette—He passed it around and we all smoked—The 
broker said yes he could make the arrangements and named a price considerably lower than what I had been told to expect—How soon?—He 
looked at a shelf where I could see a number of elaborate hourglasses with sand in different colors: red, green, black, blue, and white—The glasses 
were marked with symbols—He explained to me that the sand represented color time and color words—He pointed to a symbol on the green glass, 
"Then— One hour"—He took out some dried mushrooms and herbs and began cooking them in a clay pot—As green sand touched the symbol, he 
filled little clay cups and handed one to me and one to the boy—I drank the bitter medicine and almost immediately the pictures I had seen of 


Mayan artifacts and codices began moving in my brain like animated cartoons—A spermy, compost heap smell filled the room — The boy began to 
twitch and mutter and fell to the floor in a fit—I could see that he had an erection under his thin trousers—The broker opened the boy's shirt and 
pulled off his pants—The penis flipped out spurting in orgasm after orgasm—A green light filled the room and burned through the boy's flesh— 
Suddenly he sat up talking in Mayan—The words curled out his mouth and hung visible in the air like vine tendrils—I felt a strange vertigo which 
I recognized as the motion sickness of time travel—The broker smiled and held out a hand—I passed over his fee—The boy was putting on his 
clothes—He beckoned me to follow and I got up and left the hut—We were walking along a jungle hut the boy ahead his whole body alert and 
twitching like adog— We walked many hours and it was dawn when we came to a clearing where I could see a number of workers with sharp 
sticks and gourds of seed planting corn—The boy touched my shoulder and disappeared up the path in jungle dawn mist— 


As I stepped forward into the clearing and addressed one of the workers, I felt the crushing weight of evil insect control forcing my thoughts and 
feelings into prearranged molds, squeezing my spirit in a soft invisible vise—The worker looked at me with dead eyes empty of curiosity or 
welcome and silently handed me a planting stick—It was not unusual for strangers to wander in out of the jungle since the whole area was ravaged 
by soil exhaustion—So my presence occasioned no comment—I worked until sundown—I was assigned to a hut by an overseer who carried a 
carved stick and wore an elaborate headdress indicating his rank—I lay down in the hammock and immediately felt stabbing probes of telepathic 
interrogation—I turned on the thoughts of a half-witted young Indian— After some hours the invisible presence withdrew—I had passed the first 
test— 


During the months that followed I worked in the fields—The monotony of this existence made my disguise as a mental defective quite easy—I 
learned that one could be transferred from field work to rock carving the stellae after a long apprenticeship and only after the priests were satisfied 
that any thought of resistance was forever extinguished—I decided to retain the anonymous status of a field worker and keep as far as possible out 
of notice— 


A continuous round of festivals occupied our evenings and holidays—On these occasions the priests appeared in elaborate costumes, often 
disguised as centipedes or lobsters—Sacrifices were rare, but I witnessed one revolting ceremony in which a young captive was tied to a stake and 
the priests tore his sex off with white-hot copper claws—I learned also something of the horrible punishments meted out to anyone who dared 
challenge or even think of challenging the controllers: Death in the Ovens: The violator was placed in a construction of interlocking copper grills— 
The grills were then heated to white heat and slowly closed on his body. Death In Centipede: The "criminal" was strapped to a couch and eaten 
alive by giant centipedes—These executions were carried out secretly in rooms under the temple. 


I made recordings of the festivals and the continuous music like a shrill insect frequency that followed the workers all day in the fields—However, 
I knew that to play these recordings would invite immediate detection—I needed not only the sound track of control but the image track as well 
before I could take definitive action—I have explained that the Mayan control system depends on the calendar and the codices which contain 
symbols representing all states of thought and feeling possible to human animals living under such limited circumstances—These are the 
instruments with which they rotate and control units of thought—I found out also that the priests themselves do not understand exactly how the 
system works and that I undoubtedly knew more about it than they did as a result of my intensive training and studies—The technicians who had 
devised the control system had died out and the present line of priests were in the position of some one who knows what buttons to push in order to 
set a machine in motion, but would have no idea how to fix that machine if it broke down, or to construct another if the machine were destroyed— 
If I could gain access to the codices and mix the sound and image track the priests would go on pressing the old buttons with unexpected results— 
In order to accomplish the purpose I prostituted myself to one of the priests—(Most distasteful thing I ever stood still for)—During the sex act he 
metamorphosed himself into a green crab from the waist up, retaining human legs and genitals that secreted a caustic erogenous slime, while a 
horrible stench filled the hut—I was able to endure these horrible encounters by promising myself the pleasure of killing this disgusting monster 
when the time came— And my reputation as an idiot was by now so well established that I escaped all but the most routine control measures— 


The priest had me transferred to janitor work in the temple where I witnessed some executions and saw the prisoners torn body and soul into 
writhing insect fragments by the ovens, and learned that the giant centipedes were born in the ovens from these mutilated screaming fragments—It 
was time to act—Using the drug the doctor had given me, I took over the priest's body, gained access to the room where the codices were kept, and 
photographed the books—Equipped now with sound and image track of the control machine I was in position to dismantle it—I had only to mix 
the order of recordings and the order of images and the changed order would be picked up and fed back into the machine—I had recordings of all 
agricultural operations, cutting and burning brush etc.—I now correlated the recordings of burning brush with the image track of this operation, 
and shuffled the time so that the order to burn came late and a year's crop was lost— Famine weakening control lines, I cut radio static into the 
control music and festival recordings together with sound and image track rebellion. 


"Cut word lines—Cut music lines—Smash the control images—Smash the control machine—Burn the books— Kill the priests—Kill! Kill! Kill! 


" 


Inexorably as the machine had controlled thought feeling and sensory impressions of the workers, the machine now gave the order to dismantle 


itself and kill the priests—I had the satisfaction of seeing the overseer pegged out in the field, his intestines perforated with hot planting sticks and 
crammed with corn—I broke out my camera gun and rushed the temple—This weapon takes and vibrates image to radio static—You see the 
priests were nothing but word and image, an old film rolling on and on with dead actors—Priests and temple guards went up in silver smoke as I 
blasted my way into the control room and burned the codices— Earthquake tremors under my feet I got out of there fast, blocks of limestone 
raining all around me—A great weight fell from the sky, winds of the earth whipping palm trees to the ground—Tidal waves rolled over the 
Mayan control calendar. 


Excerpt from The Soft Machine 


The Death Dwarf in the Street 
By William S. Burroughs © 


Biologic Agent K9 called for his check and picked up supersonic imitation blasts of The Death Dwarfs - "L'addition - Laddition - Laddittion - 
Carcon - Carcon - Cargon" - American tourist accent to the Nth power - He ordered another coffee and monitored the cafe - A whole table of them 
imitating word forms and spitting back at supersonic speed - Several patrons rolled on the floor in switch fits - These noxious dwarfs can spit out a 
whole newspaper in ten seconds imitating your words after you and sliding in suggestion insults - That is the entry gimmick of The Death Dwarfs: 
supersonic imitation and playback so you think it is your own voice - (do you own a voice?) they invade The Right Centers which are The Speech 
Centers and they are in the right - in thee write - "RIGHT" - "I'm; in the right - in the right - You know I'm in the right so long right" - While Sex 
Dwarfs tenderize erogenous holes - So The Venusian Cook Rot flashed round the world - 


Agent K9 was with The Biologic Police assigned to bring the Dwarf Plague under control by disconnecting the dwarfs from Central Control 
Station: The Insect Brain of Minraud enclosed in a crystal cylinder from which run the cold wires to an array of calculating machines feeding 
instructions to The Death Dwarf In The Street - The brain is surrounded by Crab Guards charged from the Thermodynamic Pain and Energy Bank 
- Crab Guards can not b attacked directly since they are directly charged by attach - K9 had been in combat with The Crab Guards and he knew 
what can happen if they get their claws on your nerve centres - 


K9 left the cafe and surveying the street scene he could not but feel that someone had goofed - The Death Dwarfs had in many cases been 
separated from the human host but they were still charged from Central Control and yacked through the streets imitating words and gestures of 
everyone in site - While Sex Dwarfs squirmed out of any cover with a prefunctory, "Hello there," in anyone who stood for it , dissolved erogenous 
holes immediately attacked by The Talk Dwarfs so that in a few seconds the unfortunate traveller was torn to pieces which the dwarfs snatch from 
each other's mouth with shrill silver screams - In act the noxious behavior of this life form harried the citizens beyond endurance and everyone 
carried elaborate home-made contrivances for screening out the Talk Dwarfs and a special plastic cover to resist erogenous acids of the Sex 
Dwarfs - 


Without hesitation K9 gave his order: "Release Silence Virus - Blanket area" - So The Silence Sickness flashed round the world at speed of light - 
As aresult many citizens who had been composed entirely or work went ape straight away and screamed through the streets attacking the passers- 
by who in many cases went ape in turn as The Silence Sickness hit - To combat these conditions, described as "intolerable," political leaders 
projected stern noble image from control towers and some could occupy and hold up the ape forms for a few days or weeks - Invariably the leader 
was drained by the gravity of unregenerate apes, torn in pieces by his relapsing constituents, or went ape himself on TV - So the Survivors as they 
call themselves lived in continual dread of resistant dwarfs always more frantic form host hunger - Knowing that at any minute the man next to 
you in the street might go Mandril and leap your your throat with virginal canines - K9 shrugged and put in a call for Technicians - "the error in 
enemy strategy is now obvious - It is machine strategy and the machine can be redirected - Have written connection in The Soft Typewriter the 
machine can only repeat your instructions since it can not create anything - The operation is very technical - Look at a photomontage - It makes a 
statement in flexible picture language - Let us call the statement made by a given photomontage X - We can use X words X colors X odors X 
images and so forth to define the various aspects of X - Now we feed X into the calculating machine and X scans out related colors, juxtapositions, 
affect- charged images and so forth we can attenuate or concentrate X by taking out or adding elements and feeding back into the machine factors 
we wish to concentrate - A Technician learns to think and write in association blocks which can then be manipulated according to the laws of 
association and juxtaposition - The basic law of association and conditioning is known to college students even in America: Any object, feeling, 
odor, word, image in juxtaposition with any other object feeling, odor, word or image will be associated with it - Our technicians learn to read 
newspapers and magazines for juxtaposition statements rather than alleged content - We express these statements in Juxtaposition Formulae - The 
Formulae of course control populations of the world - Yet is is fairly easy to predict what people will think see feel and hear a thousand years form 
now if you write the Juxtaposition Formulae to be used in that period - But the technical details you understand the machines - all of which contain 
basic flaws and must be continually overhauled, checked, altered whole block of computing machines purged and disconnected form one minute to 
the next - fast our mind waves and long counts - And let me take this opportunity of replying to the criticisms of my creeping opponents - It is not 
true that I took pat in or instigated experiments to evolve the formulae of pain and pleasure association that control this planet - I assume no more 
responsibility than a physicist working from material presented to an immobilized brain - I have constructed a physics of the human nervous 
system defines the physics I have constructed - Of course I can construct another system working on quite different principals - Pain is a 
quantitative factor - So is pleasure - I had material from purge trials and concentration camps and reports from Nagasaki and Hiroshima defining 
the limits of courage - Our most precise data came from Lexington Ky. where the drug addicts of America are processed - The pain of heroin 
withdrawal in the addict lends itself perfectly to testing under control conditions -Pain is quantitative to degree of addiction and stage of 
withdrawal and is quantitatively relieved by cell-blanketing agents - With pain and pleasure limits defined and the juxtaposition formulae set up it 
is fairly easy to predict what people will think in a thousand years or as long as the formulae remain in operation - I can substitute other formulae if 
I am permitted to do so - No one has given much thought to building a qualitative mathematics - My formulae saw to that - Now here sa 


calculating machine - Of course it can process qualitative data - Color for example - I feed into the machine a blue photo passes to the Blue 
Section and a hundred or a thousand blue photos rustle out while the machine plays a blues in a blue smell of ozone blue words of all the poets 
flow out on ticker tape - Or feed in a thousand novels and scan out the last pages - That is quality is it not? Endingness?" 


"Green Tony squealed and I'm off for Galaxy X - " 


"The whole mob squealed - Now we can move in for some definitive arrests - Set arrest machinery in operation - Cover all agents and associations 
with juxtaposition formulae - Put out scanning patterns through coordinate points of the earth for Mrs. & Mrs. D - Top Nova Criminals - Through 
mind screens of the earth covering coordinate points blocking D out of a hand a mouth a cold sore - Silver antibiotic handcuffs fitting D virus 
filters and - Lock - Click - We have made that arrest - You will understand why all concepts of revenge or moral indignation must be excised from 
a biologic police agent - We are not here to keep this tired old injustice show on the road but to stop it short of Nova -" 


"Nova - Nova - Nova -" shriek the Death Dwarfs - "Arrest good kind Mr. D? - Why he paid for my hernia operation -" 


"That did it - Releases Silence Virus - Blanket Area -" 


"Thinking in association blocks instead of words enables the operator to process data with the speed of light on the association line - Certain 
alterations are of course essential -" 


Excerpt from Nova Express 


Crab Nebula 
By William S. Burroughs 


They do not have what they call "emotion's oxygen" in the atmosphere. The medium in which animal life breathes is not in that soulless place - 
Yellow plains under white hot blue sky - Metal cities controlled by The Elders who are heads in bottles - Fastest brains preserved forever - Only 
form of immortality open to the Insect People of Minraud - An intricate bureaucracy wired to the control brains directs all movement through 
telepathic misdirection and camouflage - The partisans make recordings ahead in time and leave the recordings to be picked up by control stations 
while they are free for a few seconds to organize underground activities - Largely the underground is made up of adventurers who intend to 
outthink and displace the history of Minraud - Purges are constant - Fallen heads destroyed in The Ovens and replaced with others faster and 
sharper to evolve more total weapons - The principal weapon of Minraud is of course heat - In the centre of all their cities stand The Ovens where 
those who disobey the control brains are brought for total disposal - A conical structure of iridescent metal shimmering heat from the molten core 
of a planet where lead melts at noon - The Brass And Copper Streets surround The Over - Here the tinkers and smiths work pounding out metal 
rhythms as prisoners and criminals are led to Disposals - The Oven Guards are red crustacean men with eyes like the white hot sky - Through 
contact with oven paid and captured enemies they somites mutate to Beth in emotions - They often help prisoners to space and a few have escaped 
with the prisoners - 


(When K9 entered the apartment he felt the suffocation of Minraud crushing his chest stopping his thoughts - He turned on reserve ate dinner and 
carried conversation - When he left the host walked out with him down the streets of Minraud past the ovens empty and cold now - calm dry mind 
of the guide beside him came to the corner of 14th and Third - 


"I must go now," said the guide - "Otherwise it will be too far to go alone." He smiled and held out his hand fading in the alien air - ) 


K9 was brought to the ovens by red guards in white and gold robe of office through the Brass and Copper Street under pounding metal hammers - 
The oven head drying up life source as white hot metal lattice closed around him - 


"Second exposure - Time three point five," said the guard - 

K9 walked out into The Brass and Copper Streets - A slum area of vending booths and smouldering slag heaps crossed by paths worn deep in 
phosphorescent metal - In a square littered with black bones he encountered a group of five scorpion men - Faces of transparent pink cartilage 
burning inside - stinger dripping the oven poison - Their eyes flared with electric hate and they slithered forward to surround him but drew back at 
sight of the guard - 


They walked on into an area of tattoo booths and sex parlors - A music like wind through fine metal wires bringing a measure of relief from the 
terrible dry heat - Black beetle musicians saw this music out of the air swept by continual hot winds from plains that surrounded the city - The 
plains are dotted with villages of conical paper-thin metal houses where a patient gentle crab people live unmolested in the hottest regions of the 
planet - 


Controller of the Crab Nebula on a slag heap of smouldering metal under the white hot sky channels all his pain into control thinking - He is 
protected by heat and crab guards and the brains armed now with The Blazing Photo from Hiroshima and Nagasaki - The brains under his control 
are encased in a vast structure of steel and crystal spinning thought patterns that control whole galaxies thousand years ahead on the chessboard of 
virus screens and juxtaposition formulae - 


So the Insect People of Minraud formed an alliance with the Virus Power of the Vegetable People to occupy planet earth - The gimmick is reverse 
photosynthesis - The Vegetable People such up oxygen and all equivalent sustenance of animal life - Always the colorless sheets between you and 
what you see taste smell eat - And these green vegetable junkies slowly using up your oxygen to stay on the nod in carbon dioxide - 


When K9 entered the cafe he felt the colorless smell of the vegetable people closing round him taste and sharpness gone from the food people 
blurring in slow motion fade out - And there was a whole tank full of vegetable junkies breathing it all in - He clicked some reverse combos 
through the pinball machine and left the cafe - In the street citizens were yacking like supersonic dummies - The SOS addicts had sucked up all the 
silence in the area were now sitting around in blue blocks of heavy metal the earth's crust buckling ominously under the their weight - He 
shrugged: "who am I to be critical?" 


He knew what it meant to kick an SOS habit: White hot agony of thawing metal - And the suffocating panic of carbon dioxide withdrawal - 


Virus defined as three-dimensional coordinate point of a controller - Transparent sheets with virus perforations like punch cards passed through the 
host on the soft machine feeling for a point of intersection - The virus attack is primarily directed against affective animal life - Virus of rage hate 
fear ugliness swirling round you waiting for a point of intersection and once in immediately perpetrates in your name some ugly noxious or 
disgusting act sharply photographed and recorded becomes now part of the virus sheets constantly presented and represented before your mind 
screen to produce more virus word and image around and around it's all around you the invisible hail of bring down word and image - 


What does virus do wherever it can dissolve a hole and find traction? - It starts eating - And what does it do with what it eats? - It makes exact 
copies of itself that start eating to make more copies that start easting to make more copies that start eating and so forth to the virus power the fear 
heat virus slowly replaces the host with virus copies - Program empty body - A vast tapeworm of bring down word and image moving through 
your mind screen always at the same speed on a slow hydraulic-spine axis like the cylinder gimmick in the adding machine - How do you make 
someone feel stupid? - You present to him all the times he talked and acted and felt stupid against and again any number of times fed into the 
combo of the soft calculating machine geared to find more and more punch cards and fed in more and more images of stupidity disgust propitiation 
grief apathy death - The recording leave electromagnetic patterns - That is any situation that causes rage will magnetize rage patterns and draw 
around the rage word and image recording - Or some disgusting sex practice once the connection is made in childhood whenever the patterns are 
magnetized by sex desire the same word and image will be presented - And so forth - The counter move is very simple - This is machine strategy 
and the machine can be redirected - Record for ten minutes on a tape recorder - Now run the tape back without playing and cut in other words at 
random - Where you have cut in and re-recorded words are wiped off the tape and new words in their place - You have turned time back ten 
minutes and wiped electromagnetic word patterns off the tape and substituted other patterns - You can do the same with mind tape after working 
with the tape recorder - (this takes some experimentation) - The old mind tapes can be wiped clean - Magnetic word dust falling from old patterns - 
Word falling - Photo falling Palomar Observatories reported some answers to the riddle of exploding stars - Invariably he found the exploding star 
was locked by gravity to a nearby star - The two stars are in a strange symbiotic relationship - One is a small hot blue star - (Mr. Bradly) Its 
companion is a larger red star - (Mr. Martin) - Because the stellar twins are so close together the blue star continually pulls fuel in the form of 
hydrogen into an incandescent figure eight - One circle of the eight encloses one start - The other circle encloses the other - supplied with new fuel 
the blue star ignites." - Quote, Newseek, Feb. 12, 1962 - 


The Crab Nebula observed by the Chinese in 1054 A.D. is the result of a supernova or exploding star - Situated about three thousand light years 
from the earth - (Like three thousand years in hot claws at the window - You go it? -) - Before they blow up a star they have a spot picked out as 
many light years away as possible - Then they start draining all the fuel and charge to the new pitch and siphon themselves there right after and on 
their way rejoicing - You notice we don't have as much time as people had say a hundred years ago? - Take your clothes to the laundry write a 
letter pick up your mail at American Express and the day is gone - They are short-timing us as many light years as they can take for the getaway - 
It seems that there were survivors on The Crab Pitch who are not in all respects reasonable men - And The Nova Law moving fast - So they start 
the same old lark sucking all the charge and air and color to a new location and then? - Sput - You notice something is sucking all the flavor out of 
food the pleasure out of sex the color out of everything in sight? - Precisely creating the low pressure area that leads to nova - So they move cross 
the wounded galaxies always a few light years ahead of the Nova Heat - That is they did - The earth was our set - And they walked right into the 
antibiotic handcuffs - IT will readily be seen that having created one nova they must make other or answer for the first - I mean three thousand 
years in hot claws at the window like a giant crab in slag heaps of smouldering metal - Also the more novas the less time between they are running 
out of pitches - So they bribe the natives with a promise of transportation and immortality - 


"Yeah, man flesh and junk and charge stacked up bank vaults full of it - Three thousand years of flesh - So we leave the bloody apes behind and on 
our way rejoicing right? - It's the only way to live -" 


And the smart operators fall for rit every fucking time - talk about marks - One of our best undercover operators is known as the Rube - He 
perfected The Reverse Con- Comes on honest and straight and the smart operators all think they are conning him - How could they think otherwise 
until he slips on the antibiotic handcuffs - 


"There's a wise guy born every minute," he says. "Closing time gentlemen - The stenographer will take your depositions -" 


"So why did I try to blow up the planet? - Pea under the shell - Now you see it now you don't - Sky shift to cover the last pitch - Take it all out 
with us and hit the road - I am made of metal and that metal is radioactive - Radioactivity can be absorbed up to a point but radium clock hands 
tick away - Time to move on - Only one turnstile - Heavy planet - Travel with Minraud technicians to handle the switchboard and Venusians to 
make flesh and keep the show on the road - Then The Blazing Photo and we travel on - Word is flesh and word is two that is the human body is 
compacted of two organisms and where you have two you have word and word is flesh and when they started tampering with the word that was it 
and the blockade was broken and The Nova Heat moved in - The Venusians sang first naturally they were in the most immediate danger - They 
live underwater in the body with an air line - And that air line is the word - Then the technicians spilled and who can blame them after the 


conditions I assigned to keep them technicians - Like three thousand years in hot claws - So I am alone as always - You understand nova is where I 
am born in such pain no one else survives in one peace - Born again and again cross the wounded galaxies - I am alone but not what you call 
‘lonely' - Loneliness is a product of dual mammalian structure - Loneliness,’ 'love,' ‘friendship,’ all of the rest of it - I am not two - I am one - But to 
maintain my state of oneness I need two ness in other life forms - Other must talk so that I am remain silent - If another becomes one then I am 
two - That makes two ones make two and I am no longer one - Plenty of room in pace you say? - But I am not one in space I am one in time - 
Metal time - Radioactive time - So of course I tried to keep you all out of space - That is the end of time - And those who were allowed out 
sometimes for special services like creating a useful religious concept went always with a Venusian guard - All the 'mystics’ and ‘saints’ - All 
except my old enemy Hassan I Sabbah who wised up the marks to space and sad they could be one and need no guard no other half no word - 


"And now I have something to say to all you angle boys of the cosmos who thought you had an in with the Big Operators - 'Suckers! Cunts! 
Marks! - I hate you all - And I never intended to cut you in or pay you off with anything but horseshit - And you can thank The Rube if you don't 
go up with the apes - Is that clear enough or shall I make it even clearer? You are the sucker cunts marks I invented to explode this dead whistle 
stop and go up with it -" 


Excerpt from Nova Express 


Introduction from Queer 
by William S. Burroughs 


When I lived in Mexico City at the end of the 1940's, it was a city of one million people, with clear sparkling air and the sky that special shade of 
blue that goes so well with circling vultures, blood and sand—the raw menacing pitiless Mexican blue. I liked Mexico City from the first day of 
my first visit there. In 1949, it was a cheap place to live, with a large foreign colony, fabulous whorehouses and restaurants, cockfights and 
bullfights, and every conceivable diversion. A single man could live well there for two dollars a day. My New Orleans case for heroin and 
marijuana possession looked so unpromising that I decided not to show up for the court date, and I rented an apartment in a quiet, middle-class 
neighborhood of Mexico City. 


I knew that under the statute of limitations I could not return to the United States for five years, so I applied for Mexican citizenship and enrolled 
in some courses in Mayan and Mexican archaeology at Mexico City College. The G.I. Bill paid for my books and tuition, and a seventy-five-dollar- 
per-month living allowance. I thought I might go into farming, or perhaps open a bar on the American border. 


The City appealed to me. The slum areas compared favorably with anything in Asia for sheer filth and poverty. People would shit all over the 
street, then lie down and sleep in it with the flies crawling in and out of their mouths. Entrepreneurs, not infrequently lepers, built fires on street 
corners and cooked up hideous, stinking, nameless messes of food, which they dispensed to passersby. Drunks slept right on the sidewalks of the 
main drag, and no cops bothered them. It seemed to me that everyone in Mexico had mastered the art of minding his own business. If a man 
wanted to wear a monocle or carry a cane, he did not hesitate to do it, and no one gave him a second glance. Boys and young men walked down 
the street arm in arm and no one paid them any mind. It wasn't that people didn't care what others thought; it simply would not occur to a Mexican 
to expect criticism from a stranger, nor to criticize the behavior of others. 


Mexico was basically an Oriental culture that reflected two thousand years of disease and poverty and degradation and stupidity and slavery and 

brutality and psychic and physical terrorism. It was sinister and gloomy and chaotic, with the special chaos of a dream. No Mexican really knew 

any other Mexican, and when a Mexican killed someone (which happened often), it was usually his best friend. Anyone who felt like it carried a 
gun, and I read of several occasions where drunken cops, shooting at the habitués of a bar, were themselves shot by armed civilians. As authority 
figures, Mexican cops ranked with streetcar conductors. 


All officials were corruptible, income tax was very low, and medical treatment was extremely reasonable, because the doctors advertised and cut 
their prices. You could get a clap cured for $2.40, or buy the penicillin and shoot it yourself. There were no regulations curtailing self-medication, 
and needles and syringes could be bought anywhere. This was in the time of Aleman, when the mordida was king, and a pyramid of bribes reached 
from the cop on the beat up to the Presidente. Mexico City was also the murder capital of the world, with the highest per-capita homicide rate. I 
remember newspaper stories every day, like these: 


A campesino is in from the country, waiting for a bus: linen pants, sandals made from a tire, a wide sombrero, a machete at his belt. Another man 
is also waiting, dressed in a suit, looking at his wrist watch, muttering angrily. The campesino whips out his machete and cuts the man's head clean 
off. He later told police: "He was giving me looks muy feo and finally I could not contain myself." Obviously the man was annoyed because the 
bus was late, and was looking down the road for the bus, when the campesino misinterpreted his action, and the next thing a head rolls in the 
gutter, grimacing horribly and showing gold teeth. 


Two campesinos are sitting disconsolate by the roadside. They have no money for breakfast. But look: a boy leading several goats. One campesino 
picks up a rock and bashes the boy's brains out. They take the goats to the nearest village and sell them. They are eating breakfast when they are 
apprehended by the police. 


A man lives in a little house. A stranger asks him how to find the road for Ayahuasca. "Ah, this way, señor." He is leading the man around and 
around: "The road is right here." Suddenly he realizes he hasn't any idea where the road is, and why should he be bothered? So he picks up a rock 
and kills his tormentor. 


Campesinos took their toll with rock and machete. More murderous were the politicians and off-duty cops, each with his .45 automatic. One 
learned to hit the deck. Here is another actual story: A gun-toting politico hears his girl is cheating, meeting someone in this cocktail lounge. Some 
American kid just happens in and sits next to her, when the macho bursts in: ";CHINGOA!" Hauls out his .45 and blasts the kid right off his bar 


stool. They drag the body outside and down the street a ways. When the cops arrive, the bartender shrugs and mops his bloody bar, and says only: 
"Malos, esos muchachos!" ("Those bad boys!") 


Every country has its own special Shits, like the Southern law-man counting his Nigger notches, and the sneering Mexican macho is certainly up 
there when it comes to sheer ugliness. And many ofthe Mexican middle class are about as awful as any bourgeoisie in the world. I remember that 
in Mexico the narcotic scripts were bright yellow, like a thousand-dollar bill, or a dishonorable discharge from the Army. One time Old Dave and I 
tried to fill such a script, which he had obtained quite legitimately from the Mexican government. The first pharmacist we hit jerked back snarling 
from such a sight: ";No prestamos servicio a los viciosos!" ("We do not serve dope fiends!") 


From one farmacia to another we walked, getting sicker with every step: "No, señor. .. ." We must have walked for miles. 


"Never been in this neighborhood before." 


"Well, let's try one more." 


Finally we entered a tiny hole-in-the-wall farmacia. I pulled out the receta, and a gray-haired lady smiled at me. The pharmacist looked at the 
script, and said, "Two minutes, señor." 


We sat down to wait. There were geraniums in the window. A small boy brought me a glass of water, and a cat rubbed against my leg. After 
awhile the pharmacist returned with our morphine. 


"Gracias, señor" 


Outside, the neighborhood now seemed enchanted: Little farmacias in a market, crates and stalls outside, a pulqueria on the corner. Kiosks selling 
fried grasshoppers and peppermint candy black with flies. Boys in from the country in spotless white linen and rope sandals, with faces of 
burnished copper and fierce innocent black eyes, like exotic animals, of a dazzling sexless beauty. Here is a boy with sharp features and black skin, 
smelling of vanilla, a gardenia behind his ear. Yes, you found a Johnson, but you waded through Shitville to find him. You always do. Just when 
you think the earth is exclusively populated by Shits, you meet a Johnson. 


One day there was a knock on my door at eight in the morning. I went to the door in my pyjamas, and there was an inspector from Immigration. 


"Get your clothes on. You're under arrest." It seemed the woman next door had turned in a long report on my drunk and disorderly behavior, and 
also there was something wrong with my papers and where was the Mexican wife I was supposed to have? The Immigration officers were all set to 
throw me in jail to await deportation as an undesirable alien. Of course, everything could be straightened out with some money, but my interviewer 
was the head of the deporting department and he wouldn't go for peanuts. I finally had to get up off of two hundred dollars. As I walked home 
from the Immigration Office, I imagined what I might have had to pay if I had really had an investment in Mexico City. 


I thought of the constant problems the three American owners of the Ship Ahoy encountered. The cops came in all the time for a mordida, and 
then came the sanitary inspectors, then more cops trying to get something on the joint so they could take a real bite. They took the waiter 
downtown and beat the shit out of him. They wanted to know where was Kelly's body stashed? How many women been raped in the joint? Who 
brought in the weed? And so on. Kelly was an American hipster who had been shot in the Ship Ahoy six months before, had recovered, and was 
now in the U.S. Army. No woman was ever raped there, and no one ever smoked weed there. By now 


I had entirely abandoned my plans to open a bar in Mexico. 


An addict has little regard for his image. He wears the dirtiest, shabbiest clothes, and feels no need to call attention to himself. During my period of 
addiction in Tangiers, I was known as "El Hombre Invisible," The Invisible Man. This disintegration of self-image often results in an 
indiscriminate image hunger. Billie Holliday said she knew she was off junk when she stopped watching TV. In my first novel, Junky, the 
protagonist "Lee" comes across as integrated and self-contained, sure of himself and where he is going. In Queer he is disintegrated, desperately in 
need of contact, completely unsure of himself and of his purpose. 


The difference of course is simple: Lee on junk is covered, protected and also severely limited. Not only does junk short-circuit the sex drive, it 


also blunts emotional reactions to the vanishing point, depending on the dosage. Looking back over the action of Queer, that hallucinated month of 
acute withdrawal takes on a hellish glow of menace and evil drifting out of neon-lit cocktail bars, the ugly violence, the .45 always just under the 
surface. On junk I was insulated, didn't drink, didn't go out much, just shot up and waited for the next shot. 


When the cover is removed, everything that has been held in check by junk spills out. The withdrawing addict is subject to the emotional excesses 
of a child or an adolescent, regardless of his actual age. And the sex drive returns in full force. Men of sixty experience wet dreams and 
spontaneous orgasms (an extremely unpleasant experience, agacant as the French say, putting the teeth on edge). Unless the reader keeps this in 
mind, the metamorphosis of Lee's character will appear as inexplicable or psychotic. Also bear in mind that the withdrawal syndrome is self- 
limiting, lasting no more than a month. And Lee has a phase of excessive drinking, which exacerbates all the worst and most dangerous aspects of 
the withdrawal sickness: reckless, unseemly, outrageous, maudlin—in a word, appalling—behavior. 


After withdrawal, the organism readjusts and stabilizes at a pre-junk level. In the narrative, this stabilization is finally reached during the South 
American trip. No junk is available, nor any other drug, after the paregoric of Panama. Lee's drinking has dwindled to several good stiff ones at 
sundown. Not so different from the Lee of the later Yage Letters, except for the phantom presence of Allerton. 


So [had written Junky, and the motivation for that was comparatively simple: to put down in the most accurate and simple terms my experiences 
as an addict. I was hoping for publication, money, recognition. Kerouac had published The Town and the City at the time I started writing Junky. I 
remember writing in a letter to him, when his book was published, that money and fame were now assured. As you can see, I knew nothing about 
the writing business at the time. 


My motivations to write Queer were more complex, and are not clear to me at the present time. Why should I wish to chronicle so carefully these 
extremely painful and unpleasant and lacerating memories? While it was I who wrote Junky, I feel that I was being written in Queer. I was also 
taking pains to ensure further writing, so as to set the record straight: writing as inoculation. As soon as something is written, it loses the power of 
surprise, just as a virus loses its advantage when a weakened virus has created alerted antibodies. So I achieved some immunity from further 
perilous ventures along these lines by writing my experience down. 


At the beginning of the Queer manuscript fragment, having returned from the insulation of junk to the land of the living like a frantic inept 
Lazarus, Lee seems determined to score, in the sexual sense of the word. There is something curiously systematic and unsexual about his quest for 
a suitable sex object, crossing one prospect after another off a list which seems compiled with ultimate failure in mind. On some very deep level he 
does not want to succeed, but will go to any length to avoid the realization that he is not really looking for sex contact. 


But Allerton was definitely some sort of contact. And what was the contact that Lee was looking for? Seen from here, a very confused concept that 
had nothing to do with Allerton as a character. While the addict is indifferent to the impression he creates in others, during withdrawal he may feel 
the compulsive need for an audience, and this is clearly what Lee seeks in Allerton: an audience, the acknowledgement of his performance, which 
of course is a mask, to cover a shocking disintegration. So he invents a frantic attention-getting format which he calls the Routine: shocking, 
funny, riveting. "It is an Ancient Mariner, and he stoppeth one of three... ." 


The performance takes the form of routines: fantasies about Chess Players, the Texas Oilman, Corn Hole Gus's Used-Slave Lot. In Queer, Lee 
addresses these routines to an actual audience. Later, as he develops as a writer, the audience becomes internalized. But the same mechanism that 
produced A.J. and Doctor Benway, the same creative impulse, is dedicated to Allerton, who is forced into the role of approving Muse, in which he 
feels understandably uncomfortable. 


What Lee is looking for is contact or recognition, like a photon emerging from the haze of insubstantiality to leave an indelible recording in 
Allerton's consciousness. Failing to find an adequate observer, he is threatened by painful dispersal, like an unobserved photon. Lee does not know 
that he is already committed to writing, since this is the only way he has of making an indelible record, whether Allerton is inclined to observe or 
not. Lee is being inexorably pressed into the world of fiction. He has already made the choice between his life and his work. 


The manuscript trails off in Puyo, End of the Road town... . The search for Yage has failed. The mysterious Doctor Cotter wants only to be rid of 
his unwelcome guests. He suspects them to be agents of his treacherous partner Gill, intent on stealing his genius work of isolating curare from the 
composite arrow poison. I heard later that the chemical companies decided simply to buy up the arrow poison in quantity and extract the curare in 
their American laboratories. The drug was soon synthesized, and is now a standard substance found in many muscle-relaxing preparations. So it 
would seem that Cotter really had nothing to lose: his efforts were already superseded. 


Dead end. And Puyo can serve as a model for the Place of Dead Roads: a dead, meaningless conglomerate of tin-roofed houses under a continual 
downpour of rain. Shell has pulled out, leaving prefabricated bungalows and rusting machinery behind. And Lee has reached the end of his line, an 


end implicit in the beginning. He is left with the impact of unbridgeable distances, the defeat and weariness of a long, painful journey made for 
nothing, wrong turnings, the track lost, a bus waiting in the rain . . . back to Ambato, Quito, Panama, Mexico City. 


When I started to write this companion text to Queer, I was paralyzed with a heavy reluctance, a writer's block like a straitjacket: "I glance at the 
manuscript of Queer and feel I simply can't read it. My past was a poisoned river from which one was fortunate to escape, and by which one feels 
immediately threatened, years after the events recorded. —Painful to an extent I find it difficult to read, let alone to write about. Every word and 
gesture sets the teeth on edge." The reason for this reluctance becomes clearer as I force myself to look: the book is motivated and formed by an 
event which is never mentioned, in fact is carefully avoided: the accidental shooting death of my wife, Joan, in September 1951. 


While I was writing The Place of Dead Roads, I felt in spiritual contact with the late English writer Denton Welch, and modelled the novel's hero, 
Kim Carson, directly on him. Whole sections came to me as if dictated, like table-tapping. I have written about the fateful morning of Denton's 
accident, which left him an invalid for the remainder of his short life. If he had stayed a little longer here, not so long there, he would have missed 
his appointment with the female motorist who hit his bicycle from behind for no apparent reason. At one point Denton had stopped to have coffee, 
and looking at the brass hinges on the café's window shutters, some of them broken, he was hit by a feeling of universal desolation and loss. So 
every event of that morning is charged with special significance, as if it were underlined. This portentous second sight permeates Welch's writing: 
a scone, a cup of tea, an inkwell purchased for a few shillings, become charged with a special and often sinister significance. 


I get exactly the same feeling to an almost unbearable degree as I read the manuscript of Queer. 


The event towards which Lee feels himself inexorably driven is the death of his wife by his own hand, the knowledge of possession, a dead hand 
waiting to slip over his like a glove. So a smog of menace and evil rises from the pages, an evil that Lee, knowing and yet not knowing, tries to 
escape with frantic flights of fantasy: his routines, which set one's teeth on edge because of the ugly menace just behind or to one side of them, a 
presence palpable as a haze. 


Brion Gysin said to me in Paris: "For ugly spirit shot Joan because... ." A bit of mediumistic message that was not completed—or was it? It 
doesn't need to be completed, if you read it: "ugly spirit shot Joan to be cause," that is, to maintain a hateful parasitic occupation. My concept of 
possession is closer to the medieval model than to modern psychological explanations, with their dogmatic insistence that such manifestations 
must come from within and never, never, never from without. (As if there were some clear-cut difference between inner and outer.) I mean a 
definite possessing entity. And indeed, the psychological concept might well have been devised by the possessing entities, since nothing is more 
dangerous to a possessor than being seen as a separate invading creature by the host it has invaded. And for this reason the possessor shows itself 
only when absolutely necessary. 


In 1939, I became interested in Egyptian hieroglyphics and went out to see someone in the Department of Egyptology at the University of 
Chicago. And something was screaming in my ear: "YOU DONT BELONG HERE!" Yes, the hieroglyphics provided one key to the mechanism 
of possession. Like a virus, the possessing entity must find a port of entry. 


This occasion was my first clear indication of something in my being that was not me, and not under my control. I remember a dream from this 
period: I worked as an exterminator in Chicago, in the late 1930's, and lived in a rooming house on the near North Side. In the dream I am floating 
up near the ceiling with a feeling of utter death and despair, and looking down I see my body walking out the door with deadly purpose. 


One wonders if Yage could have saved the day by a blinding revelation. I remember a cut-up I made in Paris years later: "Raw peeled winds of 
hate and mischance blew the shot." And for years I thought this referred to blowing a shot of junk, when the junk squirts out the side of the syringe 
or dropper owing to an obstruction. Brion Gysin pointed out the actual meaning: the shot that killed Joan. 


I had bought a Scout knife in Quito. It had a metal handle and a curious tarnished old look, like something from a turn-of-the-century junk shop. I 
can see it in a tray of old knives and rings, with the silver plate flaking off. It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, a few days after I came back 
to Mexico City, and I decided to have the knife sharpened. The knife-sharpener had a little whistle and a fixed route, and as I walked down the 
street towards his cart a feeling of loss and sadness that had weighed on me all day so I could hardly breathe intensified to such an extent that I 
found tears streaming down my face. 


"What on earth is wrong?" I wondered. 


This heavy depression and a feeling of doom occurs again and again in the text. Lee usually attributes it to his failures with Allerton: "A heavy 
drag slowed movement and thought. Lee's face was rigid, his voice toneless." Allerton has just refused a dinner invitation and left abruptly: "Lee 


stared at the table, his thoughts slow, as if he were very cold." (Reading this /am cold and depressed.) 


Here is a precognitive dream from Cotter's shack in Ecuador: "He was standing in front of the Ship Ahoy. The place looked deserted. He could 
hear someone crying. He saw his little son, and knelt down and took the child in his arms. The sound of crying came closer, a wave of sadness. ... 
He held little Willy close against his chest. A group of people were standing there in Convict suits. Lee wondered what they were doing there and 
why he was crying." 


I have constrained myself to remember the day of Joan's death, the overwhelming feeling of doom and loss . . . walking down the street I suddenly 
found tears streaming down my face. "What is wrong with me?" The small Scout knife with a metal handle, the plating peeling off, a smell of old 
coins, the knife-sharpener's whistle. Whatever happened to this knife I never reclaimed? 


I am forced to the appalling conclusion that I would never have become a writer but for Joan's death, and to a realization of the extent to which this 
event has motivated and formulated my writing. I live with the constant threat of possession, and a constant need to escape from possession, from 
Control. So the death of Joan brought me in contact with the invader, the Ugly Spirit, and maneuvered me into a lifelong struggle, in which I have 
had no choice except to write my way out. 


I have constrained myself to escape death. Denton Welch is almost my face. Smell of old coins. Whatever happened to this knife called Allerton, 
back to the appalling Margaras Inc. The realization is basic formulated doing? The day of Joan's doom and loss. Found tears streaming down 
from Allerton peeling off the same person as a Western shootist. What are you rewriting? A lifelong preoccupation with Control and Virus. 
Having gained access the virus uses the host's energy, blood, flesh and bones to make copies of itself. Model of dogmatic insistence never never 
from without was screaming in my ear, "YOU DON'T BELONG HERE!" 


A straitjacket notation carefully paralyzed with heavy reluctance. To escape their prewritten lines years after the events recorded. A writers block 
avoided Joans death. Denton Welch is Kim Carson's voice through a cloud underlined broken table tapping. 


William S. Burroughs February 1985 


THE VORACIOUS ALIENS 
By William S. Burroughs 


The human race is being attacked by a sort of mind cancer. Something is sucking the human mind dry and has been sucking it for the past two 
hundred years." That is the shattering discovery made by Prof. Gilbert Austin. Who or what is responsible? Mind parasites, malignant beings who 
lurk in the deepest layers of the unconscious... (in precise terms of physiology this would correspond to the back brain or hypothalamus)... 


"Sapping the very life force of mankind, cutting him off from his natural capacity for self-renewal... It was all so unsettling that I broke the habit of 
year4s and drank a bottle of champagne at lunch time." 


These words from Colin Wilson's science fiction novel The Mind Parasites reflect the presence of malignant viruses that are affecting human 
control over human situations. There is considerable inferential evidence to indicate the actual existence of such a parasitic instance as this book 
postulates. An Italian sociologist said: "If you want to get to the bottom of any situation that seems on the surface inexplicable, just ask yourself 
the simple question "Who profits?'. Who would profit form blocking every basic discovery about the human mind? Techniques are now available 
to alter consciousness and effect the hypothalamus directly. 


In a recent Mayfair article (Bulletin 17 The Brain Grinders) I described the experiments of Dr Millar who has demonstrated that any mammal can 
learn to control such seemingly involuntary processes as brain waves, blood pressure, rate of hearty beat his whole state of mind and body. Doctor 
Millar had great difficulty raising funds for his experiments. The importance of the experiments was completely missed by the Press. 


The means are at hand to control spec but they are not being used. Despite impressive technical advances the planet is still in The Stone Age 
psychologically. Who would profit from turning the clock all the way back to the Stone Age and keeping man out of inner space? Only in the last 
two hundred years have technological advances made space exploration a possibility. By maintaining control of inner space the parasites can block 
any discovery or destroy anyone who suspects their existence. It is in fact unexplained suicides among scientists investigating inner space that lead 
to the discovery of these parasites by the narrator Prof. G. Austin. 


Once the presence of the parasites is inferred the means to combat them is obvious... They must be combated by the brain itself... pushed up 
beyond its limits so that men can read each other's thoughts... and control their own thought's and feelings... 


So they join battle with the parasites on equal terms. 


These are precisely the measures I have advocated in the Acadamy Series, measures that must be applied whether we believe in mind-parasites or 
not, if man is to expand his horizons and survive in the space age. There is no turning back to the false security of dogmatic creeds. 


"To travel in space you must learn to leave the old verbal garbage behind: God talk, priest talk, mother talk, family talk, love talk, party talk. You 
must learn to exist with no religion, no country, no allies. You must learn to see what is in front of you with no preconceptions." 


In Mr Wilson's narrative it is a space voyage that finally defeats the parasites. They cannot survive in space. As the space craft travels further and 
further form the earth, the parasites still lurking in the crew are in a panic. 


"Now they felt their psychic links with the earth stretching and growing weaker and they were frightened. We now understand the nature of space 
fever that had so far frustrated all men's attempts to penetrate further into space." 


Known, watched, the parasites become desperate and they now reveal themselves to be creatures of a low-intelligence-order, floundering about 
like beached squids. 


"It happened on the fourteenth day... something infinitely evil and slimy was pushing its way from inside me. I realised I had been wrong to think 
of the parasites as separate beings. They were one with IT. An immense jelly like octopus whose tentacles are separate form its body and come 
about like individuals." 


... (And this being is none other than the ancient slug Abhoth the Dark, also known as Abhoth the Unclean)... 


... "Now this infinitely vile thing was coming out of its lair and I could feel its hatred of me, a hatred so powerful and maniacal that IT almost 
needs a new word. Then the inexpressible relief of knowing that it was gone..." 


What's made this planet such a soft touch for Abhoth?... The greatest human limitation is that we are all tied to the present by an arbitrary identity, 
personal and national. 


What is identity? The identity of a shark is its teeth, its size, its ability to eat and digest almost anything. An oyster's identity is its protective shell. 
Identity is then the means by which an organism protects itself and maintains itself in a hostile environment and all environments that contain 
other such identities are hostile. 


And what is the identity of Abohth the Dark? 


Its ability to remain hidden and carry on a parasitic existence that is hostile to the host by parasitic necessity. So we are all playing Abhoth's game. 
and by setting one identity against another Abhoth maintains himself indefinitely. 


Isolation from such an environment is the first step into the unexplored territory of inner space... 


"As man loses touch with his inner being he finds himself trapped in the world of other people. "Man is a political animal" said Aristotle telling 
one of the greatest lies in human history. For every man has more in common with the hills or stars than with other men, Other men do not supply 
our values. Other men do not matter in the way we have believed. 


Man is not alone. 


You could be the last man in the universe and you would not be alone..." 


A further example of the way the virus works is manifested in The Farm, Clarence Cooper's novel of a Negro drug addict. This is the virus of 
narcotic addiction, and the penal system fostering it. 


"We saw a nigger woman dead on the road. In a flash of that instant the black woman crimped in the smoky shimmering wreck... 


The windshield had come inward like a butter knife to slice her head directly down the middle clear to the back of the her head so her thick just 
done hair sprayed like fine black blossoms in the wind and snow clung to it like the tiny hairs of Medusa and I heard one of them say up front: 


"Gosh, Bob, did you see that niggerwoman?" 


A Negro drug addict and pusher doing five years for sale of heroin is the custody of two marshals. He is being transferred from a Federal 
penitentiary to a Federal Narcotics Farm. Admission is restricted to narcotic offenders. Anyone can admit himself to the Farm for Treatment. 


And these volunteers are allowed to leave on 24 hour notice, unless notice is given on Friday day. The Farm is a prison where prisoners who 
misbehave are subject to expulsion, i.e. return to federal penitentiary. 


The guards do not carry guns and physical mistreatment of a prisoner would place a guard in danger of dismissal and loss of pension. This is not a 
story of sweat boxes, whips and chains. Consider the case of a an old German doctor who is caught short over a weekend and dies from a lack of 
medication: 


Dr Uxekoll, looking fat around the ass, from the too small white jacket he was wearing, was lecturing the other doctor like a judge. The man must 
have been 65 or 70 years old kinda Germanlooking looked like a dope fiend to me. He was beautiful too with a face full of anxious lovely things to 
be remembered a completely alien personality to me. 


"And you mean to tell me that I can't have medication? Surely you are joking?" 


"Boy, I wish I was" said Dr. Uxkoll grinning. "We can't give you any medication because our studies show relatively cold withdrawal is best long 
run." He shook his head and shrugged grinning. 


"That's the best deal I can offer you Doc." 


"For years I have laboured under the delusion that this place was specifically set up for the relief of addicts. I've even refereed patients here. You 
tell me that now I have committed myself I am a prisoner until Monday morning and you will do nothing in that time to relieve my illness. I 
simply can't believe it is happening." 


Uxekoll was smiling and benign: he held his hands together in front like a priest. 


"I'm afraid it is. Happening I mean."... 


The little doctor was dead by the time they got him to hospital. 


However the real shock of the book lies not in what the author describes but in what he takes for granted like the weather:- that the American 
Narcotics Dept. has made informing a way of life. It works like this... 


Now here is Mr average Pusher in his impregnable loft with double Locks and bars. They could never get him through that door without leaving 
him time to dispose of the evidence. Agents unscrew the firedoor and rush in finding opium hash LSD. Now comes the spiel: 


"Sit down Sam. Have a cigarette... Don't worry about being put inside... as long as you cooperate, yes I said co-operate..." So another informer- 
pusher is added to the expanding tentacles of Abhoth the WRONG. 


If on the other hand Sam has any silly ideas about integrity... "All right wise guy we can get you ten years..." 


And they can. 


To give some idea of the perversion of values involved: In junky parlance a man who informs is WRONG... ("The laws against addiction must 
reflect society's disapproval of the addict." Harry Anslinger) Addicts and pushers who inform receive lighter sentences and in many cases no 
sentences at all. So pressure is often put on an arrested addict by his family who would be deprived of support if he went to prison... 


Do RIGHT to inform, Do WRONG not to inform, be RIGHT not to inform, be WRONG to inform. This is what the American Narcotics Dept. is 
doing in America and what they will do anywhere else they can find traction. 


It can't happen in England? I'm afraid it is. Happening, I mean. In 1959 a doctor connected with the American Narcotics Dept. told Doctor Dent: 


(Dr. Dent of England is the man who introduced the apo-morphine treatment for addicts. This treatment is the only treatment that works. It has 
never been tried in America.) 


(Not so, Mr. Burroughs-- It has -with dire results-Say no more.) 


He said to Dent: "I have a hunch you English will have our narcotics problem in ten years time." 


In 1959 I wrote in Nova Express: 


PLAN DRUG ADDICTION 


Now you are asking me whether I want to perpetuate a narcotics problem and I say: 


"Protect the disease. Must be made criminal protecting society form the disease." 


The problem scheduled in the United States the use of jail, former narcotics plan, addiction and crime for many years. Addiction in some form is 
the basis. Must be wholly addicts. Any voluntary capacity subversion of the Will Capital and Treasury Bank. Infection dedicated to traffic in 
exchange narcotics demonstrated a Typhoid Mary who will spread the narcotics problem to the United Kingdom... Cut Up of Fighting Drug 
Addiction by Malcolm Monroe Former Prosecutor in the Western World, October 1959. IT almost needs a new word. 


Additional notes on drug farms: There is an exclusive district in drug farms reserved for the DO-RIGHTS... nicer roomed more medication better 
class of people. On the other hand there is a place set aside for the Do- WRONGS over in section B with the other canine preparations. 


(Research at drug farms has conclusively established the addiction liability of decorticated canine preparations in plain English dogs with their 
brains cut out who nonetheless react with sham rage and uncoordinated clonic movements when medication is withheld.) 


Now about these Do Rights I don't say they are veteran informers, just normal human creeps. Here is Mr Average Do Right shows up at the door 
with letters from his clergy man bankmanager boss and boy picture of himself as an Eagle Scout shaking hands with a priest on graduation day 
Old glory stirring in the breeze of June. Not an informer exactly just a front office brown nose. 


"Doctor, when I die I want to be buried right in the same coffin with you. Why you've made me see it all so clear, I'm shaking all over." 


"T'll put you down for some more medication, son." 


"Thank you doctor. Pushers should receive the death penalty. And everybody knows pot-smoking leads to heroin like whisky draws a priest?" Of 
such stuff are DO-RIGHTS made. While down in the dim grey region Where the DO-WRONGS hawk and spit..." 


"The croakers wouldn't give me a goofball... ask me what the United States Flag means to me? I tell him soak it in HEROIN doc and I'll suck it... 
said I had the WRONG attitude I should see the Padre and get it straight with Jesus." 


The virus thrives on unthinking conservatism. The less we consider our position, the less likely we are to turn our attention inside ourselves, where 
the virus exists. 


Bloodworld by Lawrence M Jennifer can be read as a satire on self-righteous respectability. It concerns a planet where the inhabitants are 


Divided into two classes: Lords and Ladies, and the Bound. The Bound are a slave caste. The Lords and Ladies are born to command. The young 
and personable Bound are available round the clock in the Remand Homes for the pleasure of the Lords and Ladies. And this pleasure consists of 
tortures inflicted on the Bound. There she is all tied up and waiting for you... 


"The room which you will see... It was a small room no one in it except the girl and myself everything set out properly as of course it had to be 
since that was the job of the officials there who were themselves Bound and glad enough if you understand me of their simple tasks. There was the 
fire burning and everything else that was required... the room... the girl... the fire... Style B for on our world these matters a coded. 


They meant pain and the long screams. Not even the screams of a lord meant to command. The girl was to scream. That was her life to wail as a 
Bound Girl in the Remand houses to be brought out and made ready for screams and for use. 


Her eyes showed fright and that was very good the fear fed me finally and fed me fully. I stepped to the Fir3 bucket and withdrew a short handled 


metal band to touch her where my mother resided in her and she shirked with the mad pain the fine pain." 


Or maybe you dig making love to a Bound Girl and feeling her all over with rubber glove sipped in acid? Well, that's what the Bound are there for 
to satisfy the Lords and Ladies. There is no crime, no unemployment, no insanity. It is Utopia. But sinister forces are at work. A man named Tonn 
who lives on the outskirts of town precipitates an unsavoury scandal. Haltingly, the hero's father, who is a pillar of Bloodworld society, a Council 

Judge in fact, tells his adolescent son about men like Tonn: 


"He is actually seen there among the Women... waiting for the Bound Men..." 


Seen there and without shame... 


"Father you mean that he..." 


"Yes, he uses Bound Men for his pleasure..." 


The idea was almost inconceivable. Pleasure resided in a woman's body which was right and natural... (Just a matter of wringing it out with a bra 
soaked with lye or hot acid douche where it is right and natural.) 


My father went on: "Some twist in him. I understand there are others in other cities. But ours is clean enough. That we should have one like Tonn 
is enough shame for all our people." 


But ours is clean enough. That we should have one like Tonn is enough shame for all our people. 


Summoned for questioning Tonn is cool... suave and insolent... 


"Tonn's eyes burned... they burned with luminous dark flame and he seemed to sit quite at ease both hands in his lap... resting waiting... 


The useless whiteness of those hands seemed terribly directed to some use I did not and could not imagine... 


Tonn spoke as if no one else existed in the room: 


"Prolonging pain for a space of hours, keeping the Bound in constant pain, creating varying levels alterable at will these are the true art... causing 
actual tears at the sight of my face..." 


Unable to contain himself the Judge bursts out: 


"What are you techniques?" 


Tonnn gives him no satisfaction. "I am afraid Great Lord that these matters must be private. They have nothing to do with your questioning.” 


Like another world De Sade, Tonn the Suberversive corrupts the younger generation. The young are disillusioned with the Bound who no longer 
respond, no longer scream. 


They begin looking speculatively at Mom and Dad over the wheaties. Mmmmmm. Inevitably they rise up and kill the entire older generation. And 
they scream good. 


"BUT WE' RE COUNCIL MEMBERS!!" 


"We are the council!" 


And she shreiked again in their licking flames. 


"It was fun." 


The illusive Mr. Tonn is nowhere to be found. 


"Yet Tonn seems the most important to me of all... Our world is gone and this is our end." 


From the Mayfair magazine series entitled "The Burroughs Academy" 


Apocalypse 
By William S. Burroughs 


Apocalypse. 


Mariners sailing close to the shores of Tuskini heard a voice call out from the hills, the trees, and the sky. The great god Pan is dead. Pan, god of 
Panic. The sudden awareness that everything is alive and significant. The date was December 25, 1 AD. 


But Pan lives on in the realm of imagination. In writing, painting, and music. Look at van Gogh's Sunflower's, writhing with pretentious life. 
Listen to the Pipes of Pan in Jajouka. Now Pan is neutralized, framed in museums, entombed in books, and relegated to folklore. But art is spilling 
out of its frames into subway graffiti. Will it stop there? 


Consider an apocalyptic statement: nothing is true everything is permitted. Hasaan I Sabah, the old man in the mountain. Not to be interpreted as 
an invitation to all manner of unrestrained and destructive behavior, that would a minor episode, which would run its course. Everything is 
permitted because nothing is true. It is all make-believe . . . illusion... dream... . art. When art leaves the frame and the written word leaves the 
page, not merely the physical frame and page, but the frames and pages that assign the categories. 


A basic disruption of reality itself occurs. The literal realization of art. Success will write apocalypse across the sky. The artist aims for a miracle. 
The painter wills his pictures to move off the canvass with a separate life. movement outside of the picture and one rip in the fabric is all it takes 
for pandemonium to break through. 


Last act. The end. This is where we all came in. The final apocalypse is when every man sees what he sees, feels what he feels, hears what he 
hears. The creatures of all your dreams and nightmares are right here, right now, solid as they ever were or ever will be. 


Electric vitality of careening subways faster faster faster stations flash by in a blur. Pan god of Panic whips screaming crowds as millions of faces 
look up at the torn sky. Off the track off the track. Planet is pulling loose from its moorings careening into space spilling cities mountains and seas 
into the void. Spinning faster and faster as days and nights flash by like subway stations. Iron penis chimneys ejaculate blue sparks in a reek of 
ozone. Tunnels crunch down teeth of concrete and steel, flattening cars like beer cans. 


Graffiti eats through glass and steel like acid, races across the sky in tornados of flaming color. Cherry pickers with satin brushes big as a door 
inch through Wall Street, leaving a vast souvenir picture postcard of the Grand Canyon. Water trucks slosh out paint. Outlaw painters armed with 
paint pistols paint everything and everyone in reach. Survival artists, paint cans strapped to their backs, grenades at their belts, paint anything and 
everybody in range. 


Skywriters dogfight collide and explode. Telephone poles dance electric jigs with swirling crackling wires. Neon explosions and tornados splash 
through ruined cities. 


Volcanos spew molten colors as the Earth's crust buckles & splinters into jigsaw pieces. Household appliances revolt. Washing machines snatch 
clothes from the guests. Bellowing Hoovers suck off makeup & wigs and false teeth. Electric toothbrushes leap into screaming mouths. Clothes 
dryers turn gardens into dustbowls. Garden tools whiz through lawn-parties, impaling the guests, who are hacked to fertilizer by industrious 
Japanese hatchets. Hordes of misshaped bulbous plants spring from their bones, covering golf-courses, swimming pools, country clubs, and 
tasteful dwellings. 


At my back, faster and faster, I always hear, "Hurry up! Energy ground down in two. Please, it's time, closing!" 


Sidewalks and streets by billions of feet & tires erupt from manholes & tunnels, break out with volcanic force. Let it come down careening 
subways faster and faster stations blur by. 


Pan whips screaming crowds with flaming pipes. Millions of faces look up at the torn sky. Off the track! Off the track! The planet is pulling loose 


from its moorings, careening off into space spilling mountains and cities and seas into the void, faster and faster. 


Skyscrapers scrape shards of blue and white paint from the sky. The rivers swirl with color. Nitrous okras and reds eat through the bridges, falling 
into the rivers. Splashing colors across warehouses and piers & roads & buildings. Amocart floods in organic molds, stirring passions of metal & 
glass. Steel girders writhing in mineral lust, burst from their concrete covers. Walls of glass melt and burn with madness of a million crazed eyes. 
Bridges buck cars and trucks into the rivers. The sidewalks run ahead faster and faster and faster . . . energy ground down into sidewalks and 
streets by billions of feet and tires. Erupts from manholes and tunnels, breaks out with volcanic force. Let it come down. Caught in New York, 
meet the animals of the village. THE PIPER PULLED THE SKY. 


Cities of the Red Night 


By William S Burroughs 


The Cities of Red Night were six in number: Thamaghis, Ba'dan, Yass-Waddah, Waghdas, Naufana and Ghadis. These cities were located in an 
area roughly corresponding to the Gobi Desert, a hundred thousand years ago. At that time the desert was dotted with large oases and traversed by 
a river which emptied into the Caspian Sea. 


The largest of these oases contained a lake ten miles long and five miles across, on the shores of which the university town of Waghdas was 
founded. Pilgrims came from all over the inhabited world to study in the academies of Waghdas, where the arts and sciences reached peaks of 
attainment that have never been equaled. Much of this ancient knowledge is now lost. 


The towns of Ba'dan and Yass-Waddah were opposite each other on the river. Tamaghis, located in a desolate area to the north on a small oasis, 
could properly be called a desert town. Naufana and Ghadis were situated in mountainous areas to the west and south beyond the perimeter of 
usual trade routes between the other cities. 


In addition to the six cities, there were a number of villages and nomadic tribes. Food was plentiful and for a time the population was completely 
stable: no one was born unless someone died. 


The inhabitants were divided into and elite minority known as the Transmigrants and a majority known as the Receptacles. Within these categories 
were a number of occupational and specialized strata and the two classes were not in practice separate: Transmigrants acted as Receptacles and 
Receptacles became Transmigrants. 


To show the system in operation: Here is an old Transmigrant on his deathbed. He has selected his future Receptacle parents, who are summoned 
to the death chamber. The parents then copulate, achieving orgasm just as the old Transmigrant dies so that his spirit enters the womb to be reborn. 
Every Transmigrant carries with him at all times a list of alternative parents, and in case of accident, violence or sudden illness, the nearest parents 
are rushed to the scene. However, there was at first little chance of random or unexpected deaths since the Council of Transmigrants in Waghdas 
had attained such skill in the art of prophecy that they were able to chart a life from birth to death and determine in most cases the exact time and 
manner of death. 


Many Transmigrants preferred not to wait for the infirmities of age and the ravages of illness, lest their spirit be so weakened as to be 
overwhelmed and absorbed by the Receptacle child. These hardy Transmigrants, in the full vigor of maturity, after rigorous training in 
concentration and astral projection, would select two death guides to kill them in front of the copulating parents. The methods of death most 
commonly employed were hanging and strangulation, the Transmigrant dying in orgasm, which was considered the most reliable method of 
ensuring a successful transfer. Drugs were also developed, large doses of which occasioned death in erotic convulsions, smaller doses being used 
to enhance sexual pleasure. And these drugs were often used in conjunction with other forms of death. 


In time, death by natural causes became a rare and rather discreditable occurrence as the age for transmigration dropped. The Eternal Youths, a 
Transmigrant sect, were hanged at the age of eighteen to spare themselves at he coarsening experience of middle age and the deterioration of 
senescence, living their youth again and again. 


Two factors undermined the stability of their system, The first was perfection of techniques for artificial insemination. Whereas the traditional 
practice called for one death and once rebirth, now hundreds of women could be impregnated from a single sperm collection, and territorially 
oriented Transmigrants could populate whole areas with their progeny. There were sullen mutters of revolt from the Recepacles, especially the 
women. At this point, another factor totally unforeseen was introduced. 


In the thinly populated desert area north of Tamaghis a portentous event occurred. Some say it was a meteor that fell to earth leaving a crater 
twenty miles across. Others say that the crater was caused by what modern physicists call a black hole. 


After this occurrence the whole northern sky lit up red at night, like the reflection from a vast furnace. Those in the immediate vicinity of the crater 
were the first to be affected and various mutations were observed, the commonest being altered hair and skin color. Red and yellow hair, and 
white, yellow, and red skin appeared for the first time. Slowly the whole area was similarly affected until the mutants outnumbered the original 
inhabitants, who were as all human beings were at the time: black. 


The women, led by an albino mutant known as the White Tigress, seized Yass-Waddah, reducing the male inhabitants to salves, consorts, and 
courtiers all under sentence of death that could be carried out at any time at the caprice of the White Tigress. The Council in Waghdas countered 
by developing a method of growing babies in excised wombs, the wombs being supplied by vagrant Womb Snatchers, This practice aggravated the 
differences between the male and female factions and war with Yass-Waddah seemed unavoidable. 


In Naufana, a method was found to transfer the spirit directly into an adolescent Receptacle, thus averting the awkward and vulnerable period of 
infancy. This practice required a rigorous period of preparation and training to achieve a harmonious blending of the two spirits in one body. These 
Transmigrants, combining the freshness and vitality of youth with the wisdom of many lifetimes, were expected to form an army of liberation to 
free Wass-Waddah. And there were adepts who could die at will without nay need of drugs or executioners and project their spirit into a chosen 
Receptacle. 


I have mentioned hanging, strangulation, and orgasm drugs as the commonest means of effecting the transfer. However, many other forms of death 
were employed. The Fire Boys were burned to death in the presence of the Receptacles, only the genitals being insulated, so that the practitioner 
could achieve orgasm in the moment of death. There is an interesting account by a Fire Boy who recalled his experience after transmigrating in 
this manner: 


"As the flames closed around my body, I inhaled deeply, drawing fire into my lungs, and screamed out flames as the most 
horrible pain turned to the most exquisite pleasure and I was ejaculating in an adolescent Receptacle who was being 
sodomized by another." 


Others were stabbed, decapitated disemboweled shot with arrows, or killed by a blow on the head. Some threw themselves from cliffs, landing in 
front of the copulating Receptacles. 


The scientists at Waghdas were developing a machine that could directly transfer the electromagnetic field of one body to another. In Ghadis there 
were adepts who were able to leave their bodies before death and occupy a series of hosts. How far this research may have gone will never be 
known. It was a time of great disorder and chaos. 


The effects of the Red Night on Receptacles and Transmigrants proved to be incalculable and many strange mutants arose as a series of plagues 
devastated the cities. It is this period of war and pestilence that is covered by the books. The Council had set out to produce a race of supermen for 
the exploration of space. They produced instead races of ravening idiot vampires. 


Finally, the cities were abandoned and the survivors fled in all direction, carrying the plagues with them. Some of these migrants crossed the 
Bering Strait into the New World, taking the books with them. They settled in the area later occupied by the Mayans and the books eventually fell 
into the hands of the Mayan priests. 


The alert student of this noble experiment will perceive that death was regarded as equivalent not to birth but to conception and go in to infer that 
conception is the basic trauma. In the moment of death, the dying man's whole life may flash in front of his eyes back to conception. In the 
moment of conception, his future life flashes forward to his future death. To reexperience conception is fatal. 


This was the basic error of the Transmigrants: you do not get beyond death and conception by reexperience any more than you get beyond heroin 
by ingesting larger and larger doses. The Transmigrants were white literally addicted to death and they needed more and more death to kill the 
pain of conception. They were buying parasitic life with a promissory death note to be paid at a prearranged time. The Transmigrants then imposed 
these terms on the host child to ensure his future transmigration. There was a basic conflict of interest between host child and Transmigrant. So the 
Transmigrants reduced the Receptacle class to a condition of virtual idiocy. Otherwise they would have reneged on a bargain from which they 
stood to gain nothing but death. The books are flagrant falsifications. And some of these basic lies are still current. 


"Nothing is true. Everything is permitted." The last words of Hassan i Sabbah, Old Man of the Mountain. "Tamaghis ... Ba'dan ... Yass-Waddah ... 
Waghdas ... Naufana... Ghadis." It is said that an initiate who wishes to know the answer to any question need only repeat these words as he falls 
asleep and the answer will come in a dream. 


Tamaghis: This is the open city of contending partisans where advantage shifts from moment to moment in a desperate biological war. Here 
everything is as true as you think it is and everything you can get away with is permitted. 


Ba'dan: This city is given over to competitive games, and commerce. Ba'dan closely resembles present-day America with a precarious moneyed 
elite, a large disaffected middle class and an equally large segment of criminals and outlaws. Unstable, explosive, and swept by whirlwind riots. 
Everything is true and everything is permitted. 


Yass-Waddah: This city is the female stronghold where the Countess de Gulpa, the Countess de Vile, and the Council of the Selected plot a final 
subjugation of the other cities. Every shade of sexual transition is represented: boys with girls' heads, girls with boys’ heads. Here everything is 
true and nothing is permitted except to the permitters. 


Waghdas: This is the university city, the center of learning where all questions are answered in terms of what can be expressed and understood. 
Complete permission derives from complete understanding. 


Naufana and Ghadis are the cities of illusion where nothing is true and therefore everything is permitted. 


The traveler must start in Tamaghis and make his way through the other cities in the order named. This pilgrimage may take many lifetimes. 


Doctor on the Market 


By William S. Burroughs 


Doctor Pierson was a discreet addict who kept himself down to three shots a day, half a grain in each shot - he could always cover for that. 
Towards the end of an eight-hour shift he tended to be perfunctory, so when he got the call from emergency he hoped it wouldn't take long or keep 
him overtime. Of course he could always slip a half-grain under his tongue, but that was wasteful and he liked to be in bed when he took his shot, 
and feel it hit the back of his neck and move down the backs of his thighs while he blew cigarette smoke towards the ceiling. As he reached for his 
bag he noticed that he had barked his knuckles. He couldn't remember where or when - that happens, when you are feeling no pain. 


"It looks like measles, Doctor." 


The doctor looked at the boy's face with distaste. He disliked children, adolescents, and animals. The word cute did not exist in his emotional 
vocabulary. There were red blotches on the boy's face but they seemed rather large for measles... 


"Well, get it in here, Nurse, whatever it is...away from the other patients. Not that I care what they catch; it's just hospital procedure." 


The boy was wheeled into a cubicle. His fingers cold with reluctance, the doctor folded the sheet down to the boy's waist and noticed that he was 
wearing no shorts. 


"Why is he naked?" he snapped at the attendants. 
"He was like that when they picked him up, Doctor." 


"Well, they might have put something on him...." He turned back to the attendants. "What are you standing there for? Get out! And you, Nurse, 
what are you gawking at? Order a bed in isolation." 


His temper was always evil when he ran over like this, but right after a shot he could be nice in a dead, fishy way. The doctor turned back to the 
boy on the bed. His duty as a physician was clear - Hippocrates pointing sternly to the sheet. "Well, I suppose I have to look at the little naked 
beast." He folded the sheet down to the boy's knees. The boy had an erection. The genitals and the areas adjacent were bright red like a red bikini. 


The doctor leaped back as he would from a striking snake, but he was too late. A gob of semen hit the back of his hand right on the skinned 
knuckles. He wiped it off with an exclamation of disgust. He recalled later that he felt a slight tingling sensation which he didn't notice at the time, 
being that disgusted with the human body - he wondered why he had chosen the medical profession. And this dirty child was delaying his fix. 
"You filthy little beast!" he snapped. The boy sniggered. The doctor pulled the sheet up to the boy's chin. 


He was washing his hands when the nurse came in with a stretcher table and an orderly to take the boy to isolation. The doctor sniffed. "My God, 
what's that smell?...I don't know what this is, Nurse, but it's rather disgusting. He seems to be in some state of sexual delirium. He also seems to be 
giving off a horrible odor. Order the broad spectrum...cortisone, of course - it may be an allergic condition red-haired animals are especially liable 
to - and the usual antibiotics....If the sexual condition continues, do not hesitate to administer morphine." The doctor gasped and clasped a 
handkerchief in front of his mouth and nose. Get it out of here!" (He always referred to a patient as "the disease.") "Do you have a typhoid bed in 
isolation?" he asked. 


"Not now we don't." 


"Well it can't stay here." 


He had barely settled in bed after his fix when the phone rang. It was the super. "Seems we have an epidemic on our hands, Pierson. All staff 
report back to the hospital immediately." 


Could it be that dirty little boy? He thought as he dressed and picked up his satchel and walked to the hospital. He saw there was a police line 
around the entrance. 


"Oh, yes, Doctor. Right over there for your mask." 


"TIl help you put it on Doctor." A brisk young girl in some sort of uniform rubbed her tits against him in a most offensive manner. And before she 
got the mask on, he smelled it and he knew: it was that dirty little boy. 


Inside was a scene from Dante: stretchers side by side in the corridors, sperm all over the sheets, the walls and the floor. 


"Be careful, Doctor." A garrulous old nurse caught his arm in time. "Just put one foot solidly in front of the other, Doctor, that's right....It's terrible, 
Doctor, the older patients are dying like flies." 


"I don't want to hear any generalities, Nurse...take me to my ward." 


"Well, Doctor, you can take the northeast wing if you want - right here." 


Every sort of copulation was going on in front of him, every disgusting thing they could think of. Some of them had pillowcases and towels 
wrapped around each other's necks in some kind of awful contest. As these crazed patients seemed in danger of strangulation (and here the doctor 
almost slipped in shit), he ordered attendants to restrain them, but no attendants were available. "We'll start with morphine and a curare derivative, 
Nurse." 


"Sorry, Doctor, the morphine stocks are exhausted on the older patients. They go into the most awful spasms at the end, Doctor." 


The doctor turned pale as death at this terrible pronouncement. He slumped to the floor in a faint, his face covered with red blotches. By the time 
they got his clothes off, his body was also affected, and spontaneous orgasms were observed. 


Doctor Pierson subsequently recovered, because of his addiction, and went to work for the pickle factory on a sensitive biological project. 


Excerpt from Cities of the Red Night 


